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Of  the  history  qf  Germany  from  the  death  of 
Albert  I.  in  the  year  1 308,  to  tfie  commence- 
ment  i)f  the  reign  i>f  Charles  V.  in  the  year 
1519. 
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Robert - .  1400 

John  Hiiss  preaches  c^ainst  popery  .  1408 
Sigismond  (king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 

hernia) 1410 

John  Huss  burned  at  Constance     .     .  1415 

Jerome  of  Prague  burned  there     .     .  1416 

Hussite  war  begun 1419 

Hussite  war  concluded 1434 

Austrian  dynasty. 
Albert  II.  (^duke  of  Austria^  king  qf 
Hungary  and  Bohemia)        .     .     .     1437 

Frederic  III '     '     '  }^     1440 

Hungary  and  Bohemia  detached    .  > 
Turks  begin  to  invade  Germany    .     .     1469 
Marriage  qf  Maximilian  with  the 

heiress  qf  Burgundy 1477 

Maximilian  I.  .     • 1493 

Private  war  abolished — Permanent 
Imperial  Chamber-^— Marriage 
qf  the  archduke  Philip  with  Jo- 

anna  qf  Castile 

Helvetic  States  independent ....  1499 
Circles  completed  .  .  ;  .  .  .  .  1512 
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The  history  of  the  revolutions  of  religious 
opinion  has  been  generally  considered  as  so  es- 
sentially distinguished  from  the  history  of  the 
^  changes  of  political  society,  that  the  student. 
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^ho  is  not  particularly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical 
enquiry,  may  content  himself  with  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
events  of  the  former  are  produced,  and  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  variously  mo- 
dified :  the  principles  by  which  man  is  directed 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  supreme  being,  are 
supposed  to  have  but  little  connection  with 
those,  which  regulate  his  conduct  in  society ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  general  information  it  is 
thought  sufficient  that  the  former  should  be  oc- 
casionally noticed)  when  they  are  observed^to 
influence  the  interests  of  states.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  political  history  has 
been  formed  from  the  narratives  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  which  religious  principles  have  scarce- 
ly any  operation,  but  is  utterly  unsuited  to  go- 
vernments, in  which  the  doctrines  of  a  true  re- 
ligion  are  professed,  and,  however  blended  with 
error,  and  disregarded  by  depravity,  are  stiil 
generally  respected  as  prescribing  the  obliga- 
tory rules  of  social  conduct.  In  analysing  the 
histories  of  Christian  nations  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  changes  are  not  merely  among  the 
objects  to  which  our  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed, but  the  paramount  and  controlling  causes 
of  the  great  revolutions  of  temporal  policy; 
religious  belief,  though  diversified  by  various 
influences,  is  among  them  the  soul  which  gives 
animation  and  expression   to  the  features  of 
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merely  political  society,  and  constitutes  moch  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  several  com- 
munities;  and  a  history  of  Christendom,  in 
which  religion  is  not  thus  considered^  can  re- 
semble only  those  casts,  which  are  sometimes 
modelled  from  the  faces  of  the  dead,  exhibiting 
but  the  forms  of  sunken  and  spiritiess  laea- 
ments,  and  presenting  no  indication  of  the  liv- 
ing agencies,  by  which  they  had  once  interested 
our  affections. 

This  observation,  common  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Christian  Europe,  is  more  particulariy 
applicable  to  Germany,  the  country  of  the  Re« 
formation,  and  in  the  history  of  Germany  more 
especially  to  the  period,  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture.  Germany  has 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  as  the  appro* 
priatc  organ,  by  which  the  combinations  of  a  fe« 
derative  policy  have  been  generated  among  the 
independent  governments  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  to  have  been  also  the  country,  in  which 
the  great  separatioh  from  the  Romish  church, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Reformation^ 
was  originally  effected  y  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
considered,  how  intimate  was  the  connection  be- 
tween the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  opera- 
tion, how  important  was  the  latter  to  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  former.  The  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, it  will  hereafler  be  shown,  was  in  its  ori- 
gin chiefly  supported  by  the  struggle  of  the 
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two  religious  parties  of  the  Protestants  and  the 
Rooian  Cathoiica,  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  religion  then  possessing  sufficient  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men,  for  maintaining  among 
independent  communities  the  necessary  steadi* 
ness  of  political  action.     When  therefore  we 
would  examine  the  history  of  Germany,  as  that 
of  the  country  in  which  the  federative  policy  of 
Eun^  was  combined,  we  should  search  into 
the  causes  w^hich  rendered  that  country  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  generating  a  division  c^  reli- 
gious parties,  without  which  the  combinations 
of  a  federative  policy  would  have  been  destitute 
of  their  most  operative  principle.    These  causes 
themselves  exhibit  a  complex  and  curious  or- 
ganization, for  the  movements  of  religious  re* 
formation  in   Germany  were  not  one  simple 
effort  of  resistance  opposed   to  ecclesiastical 
abases,  but  various  and  independent  exertions, 
diflering  among  themselves  in  time  and  place 
and   character,  and   connected   only  by  their 
common   rejection   of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Three  distinct  movements  of  reformation 
have  been  made  in  the  German  territories ;  the 
first  in  Bohemia,  the  second  in  Saxony,  the 
third  in  Swisserland,  anciently  a  district  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  sixteenth  century  (a)  nomi- 
naUy  subject  to  the  German  crown,  though  en- 
joying a  virtual  independence.    Peculiar  cir- 
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cumstances  disposed  each  of  these  countries 
separately  to  become  the  fit  theatre  of  its  pecu- 
liar  struggle ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Hussites  exercised  any  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  resistance  of  Luther,  or  that  the 
Saxon  reformer  can  be  regarded  as  having  sug- 
gested the  Helvetic  defection  from  the  Romish 
church.  But  though  no  direct  connection  can 
be  discovered  in  these  several  movements,  how- 
ever relative  to  one  common  object,  we  may  yet 
discover  their  combination  in  their  tendencies 
towards  a  common  end,  not  indeed  of  establish- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  an  undis^ 
puted  superiority,  but  rather  of  maintaining  a 
balance  between  the  two  religions,  by  both  pro- 
viding a  support  for  the  old,  and  giving  secu- 
rity and  stability  to  the  new  faith.  The  com- 
mon end  then,  towards  which  I  conclude  that 
the  three  movements  were  all  directed,  was,  not 
the  entire  overthrow  of  popery,  for  which  the 
European  world  could  not  be  at  once  prepared, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  religious 
parties  irreconcilably  opposed;  and  such  an 
end  required  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  opinions, 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed 
doctrines. 

The  Bohemian  effort  of  reformation,  violent 
in  its  character,  and  afler  a  furious  struggle 
finally  suppressed,  appears,  agreeably  to  such  a 
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Tiew,  to  have  been  the  arrangement,  by  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  though  long  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  were  driven 
into  a  close  adherence  to  its  cause,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
like  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden. 
The  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  reformation  on 
the  other  hand,  as  they  were  peaceable  in  their 
character,  and  permanent  in  their  establish- 
ment, were  the  supports  of  the  cause  opposed 
to  that  of  Rome,  with  which  they  eventually 
maintained  the  political  as  well  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical balance.  That  there  should  thus  have  been 
two  distinct  origins  of  that  religious  reforma- 
tion, which  should  effect  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  which  would  re- 
quire that  every  effort  of  improvement  should 
be  sustained  by  some  countervailing  principle 
of  resistance,  as  in  the  structure  of  our  bodies 
^ach  muscle  which  gives  movement  to  a  limb, 
is  opposed  by  another  which  is  named  its  anta- 
gonist. The  common  opposition  to  the  church 
of  Rome  might  indeed  be  considered  as  sup- 
porting the  general  cause  of  reformation  ;  but 
if  that  reformation  were  to  contain  within  itself 
a  corrective  principle,  and  not  to  have  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  reject- 
ing even  the  essential  articles  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity,  it  seems  that  some  interior  opposition 
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was  necessary  within  the  reformed  church  it^ 
self,  by  which  its  principles  might  be  rectified 
and  conformed  to  the  standard  of  religious^ 
truth.  Such  an  opposition  was  accordingly  sup- 
plied by  the  double  origin  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  reformations  having 
been  not  only  separate  and  independent,  but 
also  essentially  distinguished  in  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  respectively  established. 
Various  peculiarities  have  been  considered  as 
characterising  the  two  original  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  but  the  fundamental  distinctioo 
appears  to  have  been,  that  in  the  system  of  the 
Saxon  reformer  the  direction  was  reserved  to 
the  ecclesiastics,  whereas  in  that  of  the  reformer 
of  Swisserland  the  laity  were  permitted  to  in- 
terfere ;  the  latter  therefore  may  in  a  political 
view  be  regarded  as  having  borne  to  the  former 
the  same  relation,  which  a  government  com- 
pounded of  an  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and 
inclining  to  the  latter,  bears  to  a  simple  aristo- 
cracy, the  governed  party  enjoying  in  the  Hel- 
vetic church  a  prevailing  portion  of  the  direc^ 
tion  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It  is  mani-» 
fest  that  a  system  containing  this  strong  infu* 
sion  of  a  democratic  principle,  was  well  fitted 
to  constitute  the  opposing  member  of  the  Re- 
formation, while  the  other,  which  was  exclu- 
sively aristocratic,  was  not  less  suited  to  main- 
tain a  general  predominance.     It  should  how- 
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ever  be  remembered  that  the  acknowledged  ap- 
peal to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
with  the  utter  rejection  of  all  human  tradition 
or  dictation,  drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  the  consistories  of  the  Lutherans  and 
the  councils  of  the  Romish  church. 

In  regarding  the  local  and  political  circum- 
stances of  the  German  territories,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  three  several  movements  of 
the  Reformation,  in  Bohemia,  in  Saxony,  and  in 
Swisserland,  we  may  discover  an  extremely  cu- 
rious correspondence  to  the  various  tendencies, 
by  which  these  several  movements  have  been 
distinguished.  For  the  .eifi>rts  of  Huss  was  pro- 
vided a  territory  formed  for  a  separate  govern* 
ment  by  the  natural  demarcation  of  a  mountain- 
ous boundary,  yet  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  Austrian  dominion,  on  which  the  violence 
of  its  re/bnners  was  to  act,  and  by  which  it  was 
finally  to  be^'educed.  The  successful  reforma- 
tion of  Luther  was  accommodated  with  the 
more  distant,  but  considerable  province  of 
Saxony,  in  wtuch,  though  the  control  of  the 
imperial  power  was  respectfully  acknowledged, 
so  much  real  independence  was  notwithstanding 
enjoyed,  that  the  reformer  was  enabled  to  pur* 
sue  his  course  without  any  inconvenient  inter- 
ruption, as  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not  driven 
to  any  violence  of  opposition.  A  situation 
df&rent  from  both  was  allotted  to  Zuingle,  the 
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reformer  of  Swisserland ;  as  his  reformation  was 
a  system  of  greater  freedom  than  that  of  Luther, 
the  Helvetic  provinces  had  been  previously 
thrown  off  from  the  German  empire,  and, 
though  in  a  nominal  dependance,  formed  into  a 
republican  confederacy.  Even  this  arrange- 
ment indeed  was  not  the  whole  of  the  local  and 
political  combinations,  by  which  this  part  of  the 
Reformation  was  favoured  and  facilitated,  for 
even  a  Swiss  republic  does  not  appear  to  have 
allowed  a  sufficient  freedom  for  the  entire  de- 
velopement  of  its  energies.  The  Helvetic  re- 
formation was  accordingly  perfected  in  the  little 
republic  of  Geneva,  which,  though  near,  was 
independent  of  the  Swiss  confederation  ^  which 
had  been  goaded  by  the  misconduct  of  its 
bishop,  its  only  ruler,  to  a  strenuous  resistance ; 
and  which  possessed  a  territory  so  very  narrow, 
that  Calvin  was  able  to  subject  the  whole  state 
to  the  regulations  of  a  system,  that  combined 
the  political  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  various  eccle- 
siastical arrangements,  by  which  Germany  pre- 
pared the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  for  main- 
taining the  equilibrium  of  the  political  system 
of  Europe,  when  it  should  have  been  devised 
and  established.  Other  arrangements  of  a  po- 
litical nature  were  also  required  for  rendering 
the  country  instrumental  to  the  construction  of 
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such  a  system,  and  these  were  all  completed 
within  the  period  considered  in  the  present 
lecture. 

Before  the  empire  could  be  advantageously 
employed  in  constituting  the  federative  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  it  was  indispensable  that  its 
own  domestic  relations  should  have  been  re- 
duced to  order  from  the  irregularity  approach- 
ing to  a  lawless  anarchy,  in  which  it  had  almost 
lost  the  character  of  a  single  state ;  for  that 
which  was  itself  involved  in  confusion,  could 
scarcely  become  a  useful  instrument  in  effecting 
an  orderly  combination  of  the  interests  of  inde- 
pendent governments.  We  accordingly  observe 
within  this  period,  that  the  diet  was  distributed 
into  the  three  separate  colleges  of  the  electors, 
of  the  princes,  and  of  the  imperial  cities  ;  that 
the  right  of  the  electors  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinance  denominated  the  Golden  Bull ;  that 
the  monstrous  anomaly  in  politics,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  government  retained  the  right 
of  private  war,  was  at  length  suppressed  ;  that 
the  authority  of  law  was  supported  by  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  an  imperial  chamber ; 
and  that  the  police  of  the  empire  was  freed 
from  irregularity  by  the  distribution  of  its  ter- 
ritory into  the  ten  circles',  of  which  it  thence- 
fojrward  continued  to  be  composed.  And  as, 
when  the  period  of  the  great  struggle  of  reli- 
gion should  have  arrived,  it  would  be  neces- 
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gary  that  the  monarchy  of  the  empire,  wkicb 
had  become  little  more  than  an  unavailing  thle» 
should  be  transformed  into  a  vigorous  and  effi* 
cient  authority,    the  new  dynasty  of  Austria 
was  previously  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Ger-< 
many,  and  the  power  of  its  princes  was  nexy 
considerably  augmented  by  two  fortunate  mar-* 
riages,   the  former  with  the  heuress  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  latter  with  the  heiress  of  Castile. 
The  whole  period  of  two  hundred  and  eleven 
years,  considered  in  the  present  lecture,  nato* 
rally  resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  of  which  ooa^ 
comprehending  one  hundred  and  twenty-mue: 
years,  was  prior  to  the  commencemerit  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  and  the  other,  comprising 
eighty-two  years,  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  periods,  we  might 
expect  to  find  on  the  one  hand  the  establiaii^ 
ment  of  the  independence  of  Swisserland^  as 
the  house  of  Austria,  from  which  it  was  iomie- 
diately  emancipated,  was  not  then  supported 
by  the  power  of  the  empire  ;  and  on  the  other 
the  religious  movement  of  Bohemia,  which  has 
been  described  as  tending  to  alienate  the  em* 
perors  from  ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy,  could 
best  produce  this  effect  by  occurring  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  when  it 
might  be  carried  to  more  alarming  violence. 
In  the  latter  period  we  might  naturally  look 
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for  the  measures  which  formed  a;  more  regular 
oi^nization  of  the  government  of  the  empiret 
because  the  imperial  authority  was  then  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  hereditary  domi- 
mons  of  a  powerful  family  :  and  how  well  tbt 
two  fortunate  marriages,  which  afterwards  m 
greatly  enhanced  the  importance  of  that  family, 
harmcDized  with  the  general  series  of  events,  it 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  times  in  whtoh 
they  were  respectively  concluded,  the  alliance 
with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  having  preceded 
the  reformation  of  Luther  by  but  thirty-tiine, 
and  that  with  the  heiress  of  Castile  by  only 
twenty  years. 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  lecture,  and  therefore 
on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  content  myself 
with  noticing  the  manner,  in  which  the  corn* 
meneemeut  and  the  progress  of  its  formation 
were  affected  by  the  succession  of  the  sove*- 
reigns  of  Germany.  That  i-evolution  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  as  it  be- 
gan the  preparation  of  the  theatre  for  the  Hel- 
vetic reformation  of  religion ;  it  indeed  pre- 
ceded the  Helvetic  reformation  by  more  than' a 
century,  but  this  interval,  while  it  was  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  the  German 
government,  allowed  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  Swiss  cou&deracy. 
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The  Helvetic  revolution  *  has  been  shown 
to  have  originated  from  the  advancement  of  a 
Swiss  family  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  the 
local  pretensions  of  a  petty  noble  having  thus 
become  the  claims  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Germany ;  and  when  this  family  had  also  be* 
come  possessed  of  (&)  the  Austrian  territories, 
the  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  al- 
ready excited  by  the  apprehension  of  oppres- 
sion, was  driven  to  actual  resistance  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  calamities,  which  had  been  be- 
fore but  anticipated.  If  however  the  family  of 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  had  continued  to  pos- 
sess all  the  dignity  and  power,  which  it  had  thus 
attained,  the  contest  might  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent termination ;  but  the  first  Austrian  em- 
peror died  as  soon  as  he  had  given  occasion  to 
the  struggle,  and  the  Austrian  dynasty  did  not 
commence  until  the  revolution  had  been  fully 
accomplished.  The  influence  of  this  suspen- 
sion of  the  Austrian  succession  was  indeed  ma- 
nifested in  the  conduct  of  the  two  princes  who 
next  succeeded  Albert  the  first  Austrian  em- 
peror^ for  these  t  were  careful  to  confirm  the 
privileges  of  the  three  original  cantons,  which 
had  revolted,  and  particularly  to  declare  them 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  then  a  family  of  a  secondary  rank. 

*^  Vol.  2.  p.  459,  460.        f  Gtneral  Table  in  Coke's  hist, 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  1. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  arrangement  relative  to  the 
Austrian  family,  which  favoured  the  success  of 
the  Helvetic  confederacy,  for  *  from  "the  death 
of  Albert  I.  that  family  was  divided  into  vari- 
ous branches,  nor  were  the  Austrian  territories 
united  under  a  single  prince  by  the  extinction 
of  the  other  lines,  until  eight  years  had  passed 
from  the  time,  when  the  confederacy  had  been 
sufficiently  confirmed. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  history  of  Swisserland,  let  me  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  other  events,  which  distin- 
guished the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  German 
history  now  under  our  consideration,  and  point 
out  to  you  the  manner  in  which  they  gradually 
prepared  for  its  function,  of  forming  the  fede- 
rative policy  of  Europe,  this  great  member  of 
the  general  system  of  European  governments. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Albert  I,  occupied  but  four  years  and 
a  half,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  in- 
tervals already  noticed  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many, which  permitted  the  government  to  re- 
cover some  degree  of  vigour,  after  the  shocks  to 
which  it  was  repeatedly  exposed.  This  prince 
is  described  as  t  having  distinguished  himself  be- 
fore his  exaltation  by  his  extraordinary  exertions 
for  the  support  of  public  justice,  and  the  pre- 

*  F&fieli  tome  1.  p.  460,  484.  f  Schmidt,  tome  4. 

p.  413. 
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servation  of  the  pidldic  tranquillity,  tbou^  yet 
more  by   the  courage  and  addi^ss   whkh   he 
had  exhibited  in  the  tournaments  of  the  age. 
The  circumstances  also,  in  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
ternal quiet  of  his  reign.     The  neighbouring 
kings  of  France  had  not  only  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in*  the  establishment  o£  their  au- 
thority within  their  own  kingdom,  but  also,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  French  dynasty  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  had  obtained  a  decisive  ascen- 
dancy over  tlie  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  were  thereby  possessed  of  much  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  papacy  exercised  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe.     But  though  this  ascendancy 
of  the  French  government,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  Albert  died,  had  caused  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontiff  to  be  removed  from  Rome 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  France,  the  pon- 
tiff saw  too  plainly  the  injurious  tendency  of 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  powerful  protector, 
to  place  on  the  throne  of  Germany  the  brother 
of  that  prince,  for  whom  the  imperial  dignity 
was  solicited,  apd  therefore  •  secretly  promoted 
the  dection  of  Henry,  for  whom  the  approba- 
tion of  the  electors  was  readily  obtained.    Nor 
was  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  reign  con- 
fined to  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  existing 
order^  but  it  was  also  distinguished  by  an  4m- 

*  Schmidt,  toue  4.  p.  405. 
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provement  in  the  form  of  the  government,  for  .  | 

^  the  states  of  the  empire  were  then  first  distri- 
buted into  the  three  separate  colleges,  of  the 
electors,  of  (c)  the  princes,  and  of  the  imperial 
cities. 

Henry  VII.  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  V, 
whose  reign  of  thirty-three  years  is  remarkable 
for  having  been  the  period  of  a  renewed  con- 
test with  the  papacy,  in  which  an  emperor  was 
for  the  last  time  attacked  by  a  papal  excommu- 
nication. A  turbulent  interregnum  of  four 
months,  terminated  only  by  the  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity of  his  competitor,  a  duke  of  Austria,  an- 
nounced the  disturbances  of  the  government  of 
this  prince,  as  it  prepared  a  powerful  party  for 
the  support  of  whoever  might  be  his  adversary. 
John  XXII,  the  pontift'  of  his  time,  by  t  birth 
a  Frenchman,  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  Prance,  that  he  overlooked  the 
danger  to  which  tlte  papacy  would  be  exposed, 
if  the  sovereign  of  this  country  were  also  the 
chief  of  the  empire,  and  when  in  his  resent- 
ment against  Lewis,  who  had  protected  the 
duke  of  Milan  against  the  papal  legate,  he  la- 
boured  to  effect  the  deposition  of  this  prince, 
endeavoured  to  transfer  his  dignity  to  the  king 
of  France.     Claiming  ((/)  the  right  of  examin- 

VOL.  IV.  c 


•  Pfeffel,  tome  1.  p.  46  '.  f  Schmidt,  tome  4?. 

p.  445,  448,  449. 
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ing  a  contested  election,  and  of  approving  or 
rejecting  the  prince  who  had  been  elected,  he 
condemned  Lewis  for  having  without  his.  appro* 
bation  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  arrogating  also  to  the  see  of  Rome 
the  right  of  administering  the  imperial  govern- 
ment during  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  he  con- 
demned him  likewise  for  having  exercised  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  more  particularly  for  hav- 
ing supported  the  enemies  of  the  church.  Lewis, 
having  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  pope,  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  abdicate  the  empire, 
and  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
papal  see,  was  declared  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
rights  of  his  election,  and  subjected  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  excommunication.     The  emperor  did 
not  immediately  yield  to  the  haughty  preten- 
sions  of  the  pontiff,  but  *  repeatedly  appealed 
from    his   decisions   to   a   future   council,  and 
availed  himself  of  (e)  disputes  which  had  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  Franciscan  monks,  to  charge 
him   with  favouring  heretics,  and  with  main- 
taining heretical  opinions ;  at  length  however 
he  gave  way,  though  apparently  without  neces- 
sity, and  sent  several  embassies  to  the  papal 
court  of  Avignon,  descending  from  one  humilia- 
tibn  to  another,  even  to  a  proposal  of  abdicat- 
ing his  crown  in  favour  of  hiis  cousin; 

This  struggle,  however  similar  in  some  res- 

*  Pfeffel,  tome  1.  p.  496. 
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pccts  to  those  which  had  before  occurred  be- 
tweeo  the  imperial  and  the  papal  power,  was 
yet  very  different  from  tliem  in  regard  both  to 
its  circumstances  and  its  consequences.     In  for- 
'  mer  contests  the  imperial  power  was  considera- 
ble, but  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared for  resisting  the  pretensions  of  the  pa* 
pacy;  and  the  consequences  of  these  conten- 
tions were  that  the  imperial  power  was  degrad- 
ed, and  that  the  aristocracy  of  Germany  was 
aggrandised:    on    this    occasion   the   imperial 
power  had  been  previously  almost  annihilated, 
but  the  minds  of  the  Germans  revolted  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  papal  claims ;   and  the 
operation  of  the  contest  therefore  affected  the 
papal  supremacy,  not  the  interior  relations  of 
the  German  government      Though  *    Lewitf 
himself  appears  to  have  been  uncertain,  whe- 
ther he  should  regard  the  papal  censure  as  au- 
thorised and  operative,  the  t  itation  in  general 
was  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  the  pon- 
tiff sported  with  their  scruples  to  accommodlate 
the  political  designs  of  France  ;  and  the  elect- 
tors  were  likewise  so  much  alarmed  for  their 
own  particular  rights,  which  must  have  perish- 
ed with  the  independence  of  the  empire,  that 
in  the  year  1338  they  asserted  this  independ- 

C  2 

•  Schmidt,  tome  4.  p.  501,508.         f  Ibid.  p.  509,  511, 

5«7,528, 
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ence  in  a  formal  ordinance,  which  was  Jn  the 
next  confirmed  by -a  diet.  So  strongly  indeed 
did  the  electors  disapprove  the  submissive  con- 
duct of  the  emperor,  that  Lewis  was  required 
to  abdicate  the  crown  which  he  had  thus  de- 
based,  and,  when  he  had  refused  to  resign  it  to 
any  other  than  his  own  son,  he  received  this 
severe  rebuke,  **  under  thy  reign.  Bavarian,  the 
empire  has  been  so  much  (J*)  enfeebled,  that 
we  must  take  care  for  the  future,  not  to  entrust 
it  to  a  Bavarian/'  As  the  reign  of  Lewis  put 
aa  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy  against 
the  empire,  so  *  with  his  reign  expired  the  im- 
perial authority  in  Italy :  the  embarrassing 
combination  of  the  two  countries  had  produced 
its  full  effect  in  relaxing  the  organization  of  the 
Germanic  constitution,  and  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching in  which  it  was  expedient,  that  the 
removal  of  all  reciprocal  pretensions  should 
permit  the  imperial  and  the  papal  powers  to 
unite  their  interests  for  the  support  of  the  ex- 
ssting  institutions  against  the  party  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

As  soon '  as  the  mutual  claims  of  these  two 
authorities  had  been  thua  extinguished,  a  king 
of  Bohemia  was  placed  on  the  imperial  throne, 
an  event  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  that  un- 
successful effort  of  religious  reformation,  of 
which  his  country  was  sixty-one  years  after- 

•  Pfefibl,  tome  1 .  p.  507. 
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wards  the  theatre.     As  the  Bohemian  reforma- 
tion has  been  described  as  serving  to  attach  the 
imperial  authority  to  the  support  of  the  papacy, 
this  advancement  of  a  Bohemian  prince  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  connected  the  local  dis- 
turbances of  Bohemia  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,  naturally  followed  the  suppression 
of  the  ancient  hostility,  which  through  ages  had 
alienated  the  imperial  and  papal  powers.    Lewis 
V.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV,  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VII,  and  king  of  Bohemia  in 
right  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  that  country. 
Of  this  prince,  who  reigned  thirty-one  years,  it 
*  has  been  remarked  that,  while  he  left  Ger- 
many in  a  situation  much  worse  in  many  res- 
pects  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it,  he 
steadily  pursued  the  aggrandisement  of  his  &- 
mily,  and  {g)  the  improvement  and  enlarge* 
ment  of  his  hereditary  dominions,   even  sub- 
jecting some  parts  of  the  empire  itself  to  the 
authority  of  his  Bohemian  crown  :  among  the 
benefits  which  he  bestowed  on  his  hereditary 
dominions  it  must  be  particularly  noticed,  that 
in  the  year  1 349  he  founded,  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Paris,  the  (A)  university  of  Prague,  in 
which,  at  the  end  of  half  a-century,  John  Huss 
began  his  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  though  in  his  reign  the  relaxation  of  the 
imperial  government  continued  to  encrease,  yet 

t  Schmidt,  tone  4.  p.  546^550. 
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it  was  distinguished  by  (i)  an  important  reguld^ 
tion  called  tlie  Golden  Bull»  by  which  the  num-* 
ber,  rank,   rights,  and   the   succession   of  the 
electors  were  determined^  and  the  imperial  elec- 
tions were  protected  from  the  pretensions  of  the 
pontiff,  founded  upon  the  divisions  of  the  elec- 
tors.    In  framing  this  regulation  *  he  was  pro- 
bably influenced  by  a  desire  of  transferring  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire  by  degrees  to  the 
electoral  college,  of  which,  as  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  was  himself  a  member ;   and  for  this 
purpose  it  seems  that  the  Golden  Bull  proposed^ 
that  this  college  should  be  annually  assembled. 
While  he  thus  augmented  the  importance  of  the 
electors,  he  \ery  considerably  diminislied  that  of 
the  imperial  dignity  :  he  t  completed  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  imperial  revenues,  probably  in  the 
hope  that  the  electors  flight  be  necessitated  to 
continue  that  dignity  in   his  family,  as  alone 
able  to  sustain  its  majesty ;  and  1:  he  suffered 
the  judicial   authority   of  the   crown   to   sink 
wholly  intp  disuse,  partly  by  residing  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  thereby  losing  the  concurrent  jurisdic* 
tion  which  his  predecessors  had  exercised  in 
their  progresses  through  Germany,  and  partly 
by   lavishing    on   the  states  the  privilege  by 
whicb  they  were  exempted  from  any  external 
judicature. 

•  Schmidt,  tome  4.  p.  570,        +  Pfeffel,  tome  1. 
p.  536,  537.  t  ^^^^' 
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Charles  IV,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years, 
was  succeeded    by  his  son   Wenceslaus,   als^ 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  twenty-two  years  after- 
wards was  deposed  from  the  imperial  throne  for 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  empire.     Wen- 
ceslaus indeed  began  his  government  of  the  em- 
pire in  circumstances,  which  corresponded  to 
its  disastrous  termination.     His  father  having  * 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  exacted  enormous 
sums  from  the  cities  of  Suabia,  gave*  occasion  to 
a  grand  confederation  or  league  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  was  probably  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  Helvetic  union  ;  and  t  his  artful  policy 
and  restless  avidity  having  also  excited  all  Ger- 
many against  him,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  a 
discontented  empire*  The  xlissatisfaction,  which 
had  been  thus  pxcited  by  Charles,  was  exas- 
perated by  the  conduct  of  Wenceslaus.     The 
father,  who  t  had  attempted  the  reformation  of 
the  clergy,  had  desisted  through  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  who  urged  the 
electors  to  depose  him ;  yet  the  son,  not  §  in- 
structed by  his  example,  repeated  the  dangerous 
effort:  the  animosity  also,  which  ||  Charles  had 
excited  between  the  princes  and  the  imperial 
cities,  and  which  h|td  given  being  to  several 
formidable   confederations,   was  revived  ;  and 

♦  PfefFel,  tome  1.  p.  534,  Schmidt,  tome  4.  p.  599. 
+  Pfeffel,  tome  I .  p,  538.  %  Ibid.  p.  526. 

i  Ibid.  p.  538.  II  Ibid.  p.  542,  543. 
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Wenceslaus>  unable  to  dissolve  these  combina'' 
tjans  by'his  authority,  found  it  necessary  to  phsiy 
Uiem  -igainst  each  other,  and  thereby  hastened 
the  commencement  of  direct  hostilities.     But 
these  very  struggles,  however  inconsistent  with 
the  present  tranquillity  of  the  emjMre,  were  in- 
strumental to  its  ultimate  adjustment,  as  Wences- 
laus,  for  •  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  several 
particular  confederations,  began  in  the  year  1887 
that  distribution  of  the  empire  into  circles,  which 
was  completed  after  twenty-five  years  by  Maxi- 
milian I.     His  reign  was  however  -brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  for  one  t  of  the  two  pon- 
tifis  who  then  divided  the  church,  being  irri- 
tated by  tlie  loss  of  the  support  which  Wences- 
laus  had  hitherto  given  him,   excited  against 
that  prince  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  already 
dissatisfied  with  his  constant  residence  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  he  was  (/)  under  various  frivolous  pre- 
tences deposed  from  his  imperial  dignity. 

Wenceslaus  was  succeeded  by  Robert,  the 
elector-count  palatine,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment during  ten  years,  during  which  he  was,  as 
Pfeffel  t  has  observed,  but  a  phantom  on  the 
throne  ;  and  his  government,  as  Schmidt  §  has 
remarked,  afibr  jed  the  best  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  Wenceslaus,  since  with  all  his  active 
exertions  and  good  dispositions  he  had  almost 

*  Pfeffel,  tome  1,  p.  541^.        f  Ibid.  p.  548, 549. 
t  Ibid.  p.  562.        §  Tom«  5.  p.  46. 
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experienced  a  similar  degradation.  Indeed  *  he 
was  even  forced  to  relinquish  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  circles,  which  had  been  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  a  league  formed  in  the  year 
1405  by  the  principal  states  and  cities  of  Suabia 
having  comp^Ued^him  to  permit  its  continuance, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  the  states  had  a  right 
to  enter  into  such  associations  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperor.  He  died  in  the  year 
1410,  and  the  deposed  Wenceslaus,  who  sur- 
vived him,  enjoyed  the  t  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  Germany  had  made  no  progress  under  his 
government^  and. in  respect  to  the  attempted 
arrangement  of  the  circles  had  even  become 
retrograde. 

Robert  was  succeeded  by  Sigismond  king  of 
Hungary,  the  brother  of  Wenceslaus,  who  re- 
signed  in  his  favour  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  on  whose  death,  which  oc- 
curred nine  years  afterwards,  he  became  also 
king  of  Bohemia.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  similar  in  its  influence  oh  the  German 
government  to  that  of  Wenceslaus.  Occupied 
by  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  he  even  delayed 
for  some  years  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity,  and  he  was .  afterwards  almost  conti- 
nually engaged  in  those  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments by  which  Christendom,  and  Germany  in 
particular,  was  then  agitated,  as  the  great  revo- 
•  Ffeflbl,  tome  r.  p.  559.        f  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  SO. 
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lution  of  the  aixteenth  century  became  less  dis- 
tant. In  his  reign  accordingly  *  it  began  to  be 
very  difficult  to  assemble  the  imperial  diet,  the 
emperor  himself  rarely  coming  at  the  appointed 
time ;  and  these  assemblies  lost  much  of  their 
imthority,  when  he  adopted  a  practice  of  dele* 
gating  commissioners  to  represent. his  person, 
or  of  summoning  ,the  states  to  meet  in  distant 
places,  as  at  Vienna,  or  in  Hungary. 

With  the  reign  of  Sigismond  was  concluded 
that  part  of  the  period  of  time  considered  in 
this  lecture,  .which  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  Austria,  an  interval  in 
which,  while  something  was  effected  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  order,  the  combination  of  the 
empire  was  however  in  a  considerable  degree 
relaxed.  Such  a  relaxation  appears  to  have 
been  directly  instrumental  to  these  two  grand 
functions  of  the  German  government,  that  of 
generating  for  Europe  a  system  of  federative 
policy,  and  that  of  affording  a  secure  shelter  to 
the  Reformation.  When  the  parts  of  the  go* 
vemment  had  been  rendered  almost  independ- 
ent, though  still  mutually  connected  in  an  or- 
derly  arrangement,  the  interior  policy  of  the 
empire  was  itself  almost  transformed  into  a  fe- 
derative system,  and  thereby  qualified  for  intro- 
ducing the  relations  of  such  a  system  among 
the  independent  governments  of  Europe ;  these 

#  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  202. 
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could  form  connections  with  the  aeveral  mem« 
bars  of  a  government  so  imperfectly  combined, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  might  thus  be  com- 
prehended in  an  extended  system  of  relations* 
of  which  the  Germanic  constitution  should  be 
as  it  were  the  central  nucleus.  Nor  could  the. 
Reformation  have  been  effected  in  a  govern- 
ment more  perfectly  combined,  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  maintained  his  connection  with  the 
papal  see.  It  may  indeed  be  believed  that  a 
country  so  long,  and  so  severely  harassed  by  th6 
papal  preteDsions,  might  have  sought  its  safety 
in  a  genieral  secession,  in  which  case  the  re- 
formed reh'gion  might  not  have  been  necessi- 
tated to  seek  for  protectors,  or  to  exert  any  ef- 
forts of  resistance :  but  in  this  case  the  Re* 
formation  itself  would  probably  have  run  into 
excess' through  the  want  of  a  salutary  restraint, 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  balance  would 
not  have  been  formed  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  appears  to 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  entire  develope* 
ment  of  a  federative  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advancement  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, which,  if  (m)  we  include  the  period  of  the 
degradation  of  Wenceslaus,  continued  through 
a  series  of  ninety  years,  must  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  growing  independence  of  the  Ger* 
man  sta^s,  as  the  attention  of  these  princes 
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must  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  the  in- 
terests of  their  hereditary  dominions,  that  they 
could  not  much  obstruct  the  encreasing  pre-- 
tensions  of  the  subjects  of  their  elective 
crown.  This  part  however  of  the  succession  of 
the  German  emperors  had  also  a  direct  and 
special  relation  to  that  early  movement  of  the 
Reformation,  of  which  Bohemia  was  the  theatre, 
first  in  preparing  that  country  for  the  effort, 
and  afterwards  in  engaging  the  empire  to  give 
it  opposition. 

Of  Charles  IV,  the  first  of  these  princes,  it 
has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  assiduously 
prosecuted  the  aggrandisement^of  his  hereditary 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  domains  and 
prerogatives  of  his  imperial  dignity,  and  that 
he  instituted  that  university,  in  which  Huss 
began  to  protest  against  the  abuses  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  When  Charles  had  in  a  long 
reign  of  thirty-one  years  improved  the  country, 
in  which  the  efforts  of  the  adversaries  of  Rome 
were  soon  to  be  exerted,  and  established  that 
very  school  of  learning,  in  which  the  early  re* 
formers  acquired  the  power  of  detecting  and 
exposing  the  errors  of  a  corrupted  hierarchy,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Wenceslaus,  whose  blended 
character  of  good  -and  of  censurable  qualities 
was  in  all  its  composition  favourable  to  their 
cause.  The  special  bearing  indeed  of  the  reign 
of  this  Bohemian  king,  considered  as  an  em- 
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peror,  appears  to  have  been  that  it  afforded  a 
cpnvenient  opportunity  for  the  full  establish- 
ment of  the  Helvetic  copfederacy,  which- ^was 
effected  ten  years  afler  he  had  been  advanced  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire :  twelve  years  after- 
wards however  he  was  deposed  from  that  throne, 
and  in  his  sole  government  of  Bohemia  he  gave 
to  the  adversaries  of  Rome  both  direct  and 
indirect  encouragement,  for  while  *  his  care- 
lessnes  and  intemperance  allowed  a  free  op- 
portunity for  these  in  common  with  other 
discontented  persons,  the  distractions  of  his  un- 
happy reign  giving  them  ample  liberty  for  com- 
bining and  strengthening  their  associations,  he 
was  disposed  t  by  his  integrity  and  understand- 
ing, for  which  his  habits  of  ebriety  have  hin- 
dered him  from  obtaining  sufficient  credit,  to 
countenance  exertions  so  manifestly  justified  by 
the  prevaitiog  abuses. 

When  preparation  had  been  made  by  Charles 
IV.  for  the  efforts  of  the  Bohemian  reformers, 
and  these  efibrts  had  received  so  much  encou- 
ragement from  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of 
his  successor,  the  throne  of  the  empire  was  oc- 
cupied by  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary,  the 
brother  of  Wenceslaus,  and  after  him.  king  also 
of  Bohemia.  This  is  an  extremely  curious  part 
of  the  combination  of  these  arrangements,  and 

*  Coxe's  htflt.  of  AustriBj  vol.  l.p.  172. 
t  FfiBfiel,  tome  1.  p.  538,  546. 
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deserves  to  be  considered  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion.    Wenceslaus,  deposed  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  in  which  his  careiessness  and  estrange- 
ment  hadi  at  this  time  suffered  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  to  be  completed,  was  thenceforward 
limited  to  the  concerns  of  his  Bohemian  king- 
dom, and  therefore  freed  from  the  embarrass^ 
ment  of  the  external   interests  of  a  station, 
which  must  have  rendered  him  dependent  on  the. 
pontiff,  since  the  latter  was  even  able  to  effect  his 
degradation  through  the  ecclesiastical  electors. 
If  however  such  an  arrangement  had  been  longer 
continued,  Bohemia  might  have  separated  from 
tke  see  of  Rome,  without  communicating  any 
such  i^ency  to  the  empire,  as  should  have  dis- 
posed its  sovereign  to  connect  himself  with  the 
pontiff.     It  was  accordingly  changed  at  the 
death  of  Wenceslaus,  for  we  observe  him  suc- 
ceeded by  a  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  empire. 
Into  Hungary  no  principle  of  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome  appears  to  have  penetrated ; 
placed  near  the  frontier  of  Christian  Ewope, 
and  therefore  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  adversaries  of  Chrisitendom,  its  people  nei- 
ther enjoyed  leisure,  nor  felt  any  inclination,  to 
quertion  the  purity  of  the  established  system  of 
religion.  Though  Sigismond  himself,  Uke  Wen<» 
ceslaus,  was  desirous  of  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion, and  with  this  design  had  caused  to  be 
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convened  at  Constance  the  celebrated  council, 
Dfhich  established  the  important  principle^  that 
the  authority  of  the  assembled  priesthood^is  su^ 
perior  to  that  of  the  pontiff,  yet  as  king  of  a 
country  such  as  Hungary,  he  must  have  felt 
himself  compelled  to  restrain  his  desire  of  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  religion,  and  as  the  elec- 
tive sovereign  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  felt 
himself  yet  niore  directly  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  papacy.     ContioUed  by  these  circum-^ 
stances  he  disgraced  himself  by  suffering  the 
safe^conduct,   which  he   had  granted  to  John 
Huss  for  appearing  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  shamefVdly  violated  by  that  assem* 
bly ;  the  Bohemisms^  exasperated  at  the  trea* 
cherous  execution  of  the  reformer,  and  at  the 
renewed  cruelty  of  the  death  of  his  zealous 
friend  and  adherent  Jerome  of  Prague^  flew  to 
arms  under  the  conduct  of  John  of  Trosnow* 
surnamed  ZisiksL ;  and  the  Very  emperor,  whose 
weakness  or  perfidy  they  execrated,  just  at  this 
time  by  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  acquired  the 
legitimate  title  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Bohe- 
mian crown,  as  if  for  the  precise  purpose  of 
committing  the  sovereign  of  the  empire  with 
the  reformers  of  Bohemia  in  the  most  violent 
hostility.    The  bloody  struggle  lasted  fifteen 
years,  and  three  years  after  its  termination  the 
death  of  Sigismond  made  room  for  the  new  dy- 
nasty of  Austria. 
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That  this  emperor  should  have  been  a  king 
of  Hungary  had  however  another  important 
bearing,  besides  those  in  which  his  estrangement 
from  the  empire  favoured  the  encreasing  re- 
laxation of  the  German  government,  and  com- 
mitted that  government  in  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Though  the  Turks  had  not  yet  crushed  the 
eastern  empire  by  the  reduction  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  not  taken  until  the  year  1453, 
they  began  in  the  reign  of  Sigismond  to  make 
attempts  on  the  provinces  of  that  prince,  and 
he  was  more  than  once  occupied  in  combating 
them  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.     On  these 
occasions  the  Turkish  hostilities  *  diverted  liim 
from  acting  against  the  insurgents  of  Bohemia, 
and  thus  allowed  the  religious  dissensions  of 
that  country  to  proceed  with  less  interruption. 
.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  Germany  was  occu- 
pied with  the  struggles  of  the  reformation  of 
Luther,  the  efforts  of  the  Prostestants  were  cri- 
tically favoured  by  the  inroads  of  the  same  na- 
tion, which  then  threatened  the  safety  even  of 
the  empire :  on   the  present  occasion,  as  the 
disturbance  was  confined  to  Bohemia,  it  was 
sufficient  that  the  sovereign   was  diverted  by 
the  inroads  which  infested  his  own  kingdom  of 
Hungary.     In  both  cases  the  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  exhibited  peculiar  examples  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  external  compression,  which  is  a  most 

•  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  146,  156. 
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powerful  agent  in  promoting  the  interior  opera- 
tions of  society ;  in  the  one  by  protecting  the 
Hassites  from  being  too  speedily  reduced  by 
Sigismond,  in  the  other  by  enabling  the  Lu- 
therans to  establish  their  religious  independence 
notwithstanding  all  the  power  and  resources  of 
Charles  V. 

Moravia  (w),  and  afterwards  Bohemia,  were  • 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion  by  two 
Greek  monks,  Methodius  and  Cyrillus  Con- 
stantinusy  who  had  been  sent  into  these  coun- 
tries by  the  empress  Theodora  and  her  son  the 
emperor  Michael  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  appears  that  a  century  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  first  bishop  of 
Prague  was  received  from  Germany,  by  which 
event  a  connection  was  begun  with  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  that  in  the  eleventh  century 
Bohemia  was  divided  between  the  religious 
usages  of  the  eastern  and  western  church,  the 
communication  with  Germany  bringing  over 
the  upper  classes  of  society  continually  more 
and  more  to  the  system  of  Rome,  while  the 
common  people  adhered  to  that  of  Greece.  At 
length  in  the  year  1176  the  (o)  Waldenses,  who 
even  in  that  early  and  ignorant  period  protested 
against  the  gross  and  manifold  abuses  of  a  cor- 

VOL.  rv.  D 

*  Hist,  dc  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
par  Ledfiuat,  tome  1.  llv.  1.  Amst.  1731 
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rupted  hierarchy,  flying  from  the  persecuticms 
of  the  French  government,  sought  refuge  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  which  country  they  were  well  received, 
and  their  doctrine  made  a  Considerable  pro- 
gress. From  this  detail  it  appears  that  strong 
predispositions  to  a  separation  from  the  Romish 
church  existed  in  Bohemia*  The  Grecian  form 
of  Christianity,  which  was  first  known  among 
them,  had  habituated  them  to  two  practices^  by 
both  which  they  were  alienated  from  the  religion 
of  Rome ;  as  members  of  the  Greek  church  they 
had  been  allowed  to  perform  their  worship  in 
their  own  language,  which  was  that  of  the  Slavian 
iiations,  and  their  laity  had  also,  in  the  oelebra* 
tion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  re- 
ceived from  the.  priests  the  wine  as  well  as  the 
bread  :  the  former  of  these  usages  had  i^eed 
been  abrogated  by  Gregory  VIL  in  the  year 
1079  i  but  the  sacramental  wine  was  probably 
not  (jp)  withdrawn  from  them  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  emperor 
Charles  IV^  Jiaving  founded  the  university  of 
Prague,  invited  to  it  the  doctors  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  who  declaimed  against  the 
practice  of  commuhicating'tm^fer  both  kmds^  as 
an  error  of  the  Greeks.  The  spirit  of  the  Bo- 
hemians however  did  not  sink  under  the  injunc- 
tions of  Rome ;  their  ancient  alienation  from 
the  usages  of  that  church  having  been  strength- 
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ened  by  the  accession  of  the  Waldenses ;  and 
even  down  to  the  time  of  John  (7)  Huss  they 
continued  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion  in 
their  original  manner,  first  in  private  houses, 
and  afterwards  armed  in  the  woods. 

The  reformer  of  Bohemia  had  been  educated 
in  the  new  university  of  Pragire,  of  which  be 
was  afterwards  constituted  rector,  but  derived 
his  prmciples  of  reformation  from  the  writings 
of  the  English  Wiclifib,  which  had  been  recent- 
ly brought  into  that  country,  and  were  by  him 
translated  into  the  Bohemian  language.  Ex- 
cited *  by  the  {M'ecepts  and  the  example  of 
WicUBkf  be  began  to  preach  against  the  corrup- 
tkms  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  hiid  followers 
inculcated  the  duty  of  communicating  under 
both  kinds,  though  Huss  himself,  while  he 
held  it  to  be  legitimate  and  useful,  appears 
not  to  have  thought  this  absolutely  necessary. 
Tlie  council  of  Constance  alarmed  by  tenets, 
which  struck  at  the  temporal  greatness  of  the 
clergy,  summoned  Huss  to  appear  before  them ; 
protected  by  the  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor 
Sigismond,  the  reformer  attended  that  assembly 
to  give  an  account  of  (r)  his  doctrine ;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  that  safe-conduct,  on  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple that  (s)  faith  was  not  to  be  observed  with 
lieteties,  h£i  was  there  committed  to  the  flames, 

D  2 
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as  was  his  friend  Jerome  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  perfidious  violence  practised  against  Huss 
served  however  but  to  animate  his  followers; 
and  when  *  three  years  afterwards  a  papal 
legate  visited  Bohemia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing them  by  force,  the  measure  of  their 
indignation  was  full,  and  Ziska,  a  Bohemian 
gentleman,  undertook  (f)  with  an  armed  force 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  reformer,  and  that  of 
Jerome,  by  a  war  against  (u)  the  clergy  and  the 
monks.  To  provide  a  strong  hold  for  his  nu- 
merous partisans  he  caused  lines  to  be  drawn 
round  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  t  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  essay  of  the  modem 
art  of  fortification ;  the  mountain  he  roamed 
Tabor,  in  allusion  to  that  mentioned  by  the  same 
name  in  the  sacred  writings. 

The  reformers  of  Bohemia  were  from  this 
time  a  party  animated  to  the  utmost  excesses  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  which  continued  to  be 
practised  during  the  fifteeto  years  of  the  Hussite 
war.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  provoca- 
tions, by  which  the  people  were  exasperated,  a 
real  and  permanent  reformation  of  religion 
could  scarcely  be  conceived  to  have  been  prac- 
ticable in  such  circumstances.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  deemed  surprising  that  this  attempt  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  Rome  should  have 
proved  abortive,  and  that  it  should  have  even 

•  Lenfluit,  liv.  6.        f  Coxe't  Austria,  vol  1.  p.  17S. 
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tended  to  confirm  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
the  sovereign,  who  beheld  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions the  scene  of  so  much  violence.  But  the 
Hussites^  in  the  final  ruin  of  their  cause,  were 
not  the  victims  merely  of  the  excesses  to  which 
they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  stimulated  ; 
for  there  was  in  their  opinions  an  original  diver- 
sity, which  soon  divided  them  into  two  parties, 
and  enabled  the  Romish  party  to  acquire  a  su- 
periority over  both.  The  •  Calixtines,  so  de- 
nominated from  the  chalice,  for  the  free  parti- 
cipation of  which  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  they  (v)  chiefly  contended,  were 
not  desirous  of  any  considerable  change  in  the 
established  religion,  and  were  even  disposed  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  but  tl)e 
Taborites  insisted  that  the  papal  authority 
should  be  entirely  renounced,  and  that  a  new 
church  should  be  formed  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  guided 
by  divine  impulse  ;  and  with  these  principles 
were  combined  various  others,  which  asserted 
the  duty  of  inflicting  an  unrelenting  vengeance 
on  the  adversaries  of  genuine  religion,  and  that 
all  temporal  dominion  was  to  be  superseded  by 
the  immediate  government  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of 
these  two  parties  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Grecian  usages  of  the 
earlier  church  of  Bohemia,  aud  the  latter  to 

*  Coxe't  Austria,  vol.  I.  p.  179.  Lenfant,  tome  l.p*  137. 
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have  been  formed  of  the  fugitive  Waldenses* 
Sigjsmond  availed  himself  of  their  dissension 
to  oppose  the  one  party  to  the  other.  The 
Hussites  having  been  invited  to  send  deputies 
to  the  council  of  Basle  for  the  purpose  erf*  ef- 
fecting an  accommodation,  the  proposal,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Taborites,  was  accepted  by 
the  Calixtines  ;  and  the  latter,  having  been  in- 
dulged by  the  council  in  regard  to  the  general 
use  of  the  sacramental  cup,  were  enlisted  against 
their  former  allies,  who  were  by  their  assistance 
speedily  reduced. 

Though  Bohemia  received  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  Grecian  monks,  and  was 
thus  from  the  beginning  prepared  for  an  effort 
of  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  the  ad- 
jacent kingdom  of  Hungary,  however  nearer 
to  Greece,  was  proselyted  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  professed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
was  thus  on  the  other  hand  originally  disposed 
to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bohemian  reformers.  The  *  first 
introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
among  the  Hungarians  was  the  work  of  the  po- 
licy of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  the  country  had 
been  reduced  as  far  as  the  Raab  :  what  was  ,thus 
begun  by  the  western  emperor,  was  completed 
by  Stephen  the  duke  of  Hungary,  who  in  the 
year   1000  assumed  the  royal  instead  of  the 

•  Revol.  de  Hongrie,  liv.  1.  Haye  1739. 
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ducal  title^  and  sought  in  the  support  of  the 
Boman  pontiff  a  confirmation  of  his  newly-ac- 
quired dignity :  and  the  pontiff,  gratified  by  an 
application  which  flattered  his  love  of  supre- 
macy, rewarded  the  Hungarian  prince  with  fa- 
vourSy  which  bound  him  and  (w)  his  successors 
to  the  support  of  the  hierarchy,  not  only  per- 
mitting the  king  of  Himgary  to  cause  a  cross 
to  be  borne  before  him,  in  testimony  of  the 
apostolic  character,  but  also  allowing  him  the 
more  substantial  privilege  of  administering  all 
the  concerns  of  the  Hungarian  church,  as  the 
deputy  of  Rome.  In  a  country  thus  circum- 
stanced no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  separation 
existed,  for  the  people  had  learned  only  the 
established  religion,  and  the  sovereign  must 
have  been  disposed  to  maintain  the  existing  or- 
der of  the  church  as  the  best  security  of  his 
own  authority.  When  therefore  Sigismond, 
the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV, 
married  the  heiress  of  Hungary,  he  formed  a 
connection  which  attached  him  firmly  to  the 
cause  of  the  hierarchy,  and  when  he  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  he  was 
(jr)  unavoidably  opposed  to  the  reformers  of  his 
new  kingdom. 

Hungary,  which  had  been  constituted  a  king- 
dom, as  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  year  1000, 
had  reached  its  greatest  aggrandisement  before 
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the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which 
time  it  possessed  as  dependent  provinces  Dal- 
matian Croatia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Ladome- 
ria,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Moldavia,  and  Walachia. 
Lewis  I,  who  then  succeeded  to  this  great  do- 
minion, displayed   qualities  so  t estimable,   that 
Casimir  king  of  Poland  caused  him  to  be  (ihosen 
to  succeed  himself  on  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
try, and  Poland  thus  became  united  with  Hun- 
gary  under   the  same   sovereign ;  this  prince 
however   died   without  male  issue,  and  Hun- 
gary descended  to  Sigismond,  who  had' been 
betrothed  to  (^)  his  daughter,  while  the  Poles 
elected  another  prince,  and  dissolved  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  countries.     Thus  Was  Hun- 
gary combined  with  the  imperial  dignity  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  just  at  the  time  when  it 
was  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  and  could 
most  effectually  serve   to   attach  the  imperial 
dignity  to  the  cause  of  its  ancient  adversary 
the  papal  power,  in  opposition  to  the  Bohemian 
reformers.    It  should  also  be  remarked  that  this 
exterior  power  appears  to  have  been  raised  also 
just  at  the  time,  when   it  was  necessary  for 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  the  em- 
pire being  yet  neither  able  to  oppose  a  suffici- 
ent resistance,  nor  in  such  a  state  that  the  de- 
velopment of  its  domestic  policy  might  be  as- 
sisted by  so  rude  an  interposition. 

As  the  Hussite  war  was  concluded  before 
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the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the 
same  reason  did  not  continue  to  exist  for  the 
combination  of  Hungary,   nor  indeed  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  the  imperial  dignity ;   and  accord- 
ingly they  were  both   speedily  detached,  but 
not  until  they  had  formed  a  temporary  connec- 
tion with  the  commencing  dynasty  of  the  Aus- 
trian princes,  by  wKich  they  might  (z)  at  the  . 
expiration  of  eighty-six  years,  become  perroa- 
ntntly  dominions  of  the  reigning  family  of  Ger- 
many,  when    the  extended   and   complicated 
combinations  of  the  age  of  Charles  V.  should 
require  such  an  adjustment  of  political  inter- 
ests.    Albert  II.  duke  of  Austria,  having  mar-  ' 
ried  the  daughter  of  Sigismond,  who  left  no 
male  issue,  succeeded  him  in  all  his  dignities. 
The  reign  of  this  emperor  however  did  not 
quite  comprehend  two  entire  years,  and  served 
but  to  introduce  to  the  throne  that  series  of 
Austrian  princes,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
held  to  (aa)  the  year  1740.     Supported  indeed 
as  this  emperor  was  by  the  united  power  of  ter- 
ritories so  extensive,  and  *  eminentlv  endowed 
with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  sovereign,  he 
would  probably  have  effected  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  empire,  if  a  premature  death  had 
not  removed  him  from  the  throne  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign.     His  transitory  government 
therefore  was  a  mere  commencement  of  a  new 

•  Pfefbl,  tome  2.  p«  8. 
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dynasty ;  he  was  not  indeed  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  the  empire  by  any  lineal  descendant^ 
but  by  his  cousin,  while  a  posthumous  son, 
named  Ladeslaus,  became  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  thus  became  instrumental  in 
detaching  these  kingdoms  from  the  imperial 
dignity. 

The  remainder  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
history,  which  I  proposed  to  consider  in  this 
lecture,  is  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  Frederic 
III.  and  Maximilian  I,  the  former  of  whom  en- 
joyed the  imperial  dignity  fifty-three  and  the 
latter  twenty-six  years.     This  was  a  most  im* 
portant  period  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  empire,  as  in  it  was  at  length  accomplished 
the  abolition  of  (Aft)  the  practice  of  private  hos* 
tijlities,  a  practice  even  ^repugnant  to  the  very 
notion  of  a  political  society,  though  it  had  been 
useful  in  maintaining  the  distinctness  of  the 
members  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  good  order  of 
the  government  was  secured  by  (cc)  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  an  imperial  chamber 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  by  (rfrf)  the 
completion  of  the  distributioji  of  the  empire 
into  its  ten  circles  for  the  regulation  of  the  po- 
lice.    Nor  was  its  importance  confined  to  im- 
provements of  interior  regulation :  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  reigns,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
son  of  Frederic  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
the  Low  Countries  with  Franche  Comte  were  ac- 
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quired  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Maximilian 
with  the  heiress  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  im- 
mense possessions  of  the  Spanish  government 
were  added  to  the  other  territories  possessed  by 
the  princes  of  Austria.  A  period  thus  doubly 
important  to  the  empire  formed  an  apt  prepara^- 
tion  for  that  great  revolution,  which,  while  it 
rejected  the  abuses  of  a  corrupted  hierarchy, 
and  asserted  the  independence  of  the  humaa 
mind,  provided  also  the  grand  principle  of  poli- 
tical division,  by  which  the  federative  system  of 
Europe  was  afterwards  adjusted.  Luther  ac- 
cordingly three  years  before  its  conclusion  be- 
gan the  Reformation. 

The  two  emperors  were  well  accommodated 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  respectively 
acted.  Frederic  III.  *  has  been  described  to 
us  as  a  prince  who  loved  tranquillity  ;  and  the 
reign  of  such  a  prince,  who  resided  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  empire,  must  have  been  particu- 
larly fitted  to  allow  the  public  agitations  to  sub- 
side into  an  orderly  adjustment  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  sovereign.  He  spared  no  ex- 
ertions for  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  but  in 
general  he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  end  either 
by  oppomng  one  party  of  the  turbulent  to  an* 
other,  or  by  contriving  to  gain  time:  and  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Schmidt,  that  another 

*  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  229,  2S0. 
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plan  of  government,  and  an  emperor  of  more 
(ee)  power  and  activity,  would  have  plunged 
Germany  into  general  anarchy  and  confusion. 
The  restless  activity  of  Maximilian,  directed 
^  as  it  was  to  foreign  enterprises,  was  on  the  other 
hand  suited  to  prepare  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  empire,  when   its  domestic  arrangements 
had  been  nearly  reduced  to  order  in  the  long 
reign  of  his  father.     Inconstant  in  his  own  dis« 
position,  and  ill  supported  by  the  empire,  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  military  efforts ;  but  he 
managed  his  negotiations  with  ability,  and  while 
be  completed  the  plans  of  Frederic  for  securing 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  government,  he 
(,//)  prepared  the  combinations  of  that  politi- 
cal importance  in  the  system  of  Europe,  which 
was  asserted  by  the  empire  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Charles  V. 

The  German  constitution  had  at  the  close 
of  this  period  received  all  the  adjustment,  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  susceptible  con- 
sistently with  its  character  of  a  federative  go« 
vernment.  Besides  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
diets  had  been  regulated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  three  distinct  colleges  of  the  electors,  the 
princes,  and  the  imperial  cities ;  that  the  num- 
ber and  the  rights  of  the  electors  had  been  as- 
certained by  the  Golden  Bull;  and  that  the 
interior  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  at  length 
secured  by  the  abolition  of  private  war,  by  the 
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pennanent  establishment  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, and  by  the  distribution  of  the  circles  ;  it 
had  ^  at  this  time  become  an  established  prin- 
ciple to  choose  the  emperors  always  from  the 
same  family.  The  practice  of  electing  the  em- 
perors out  of  the  same  family,  by  which  the 
crown  became  in  effect  hereditary,  was  intro- 
duced by  Charles  IV,  who  in  the  year  1376 
{gg)  procured  his  son  Wenceslaus  to  be  elected ' 
king  of  the  Romans }  and  it  was  favoured  by 
the  ruin  of  the  imperial  finances,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  choose  an  emperor,  who 
should  be  enabled  by  his  own  resources  to  main*, 
tain  his  dignity. 

In  this  adjustment  indeed  there  were  great 
imperfections  and  irregularities.  The  t  impe- 
rial cities  had  been  admitted  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  empire  from  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  early  in  the  fourteenth  as- 
sumed, as  I  have  remarked,  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct member  of  the  public  assemblies  ;  but  the 
jfeudal  constitution  of  the  German  government 
limited  this  admission  of  a  third  state  to  those 
cities,  which  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
imperial  authority,  leaving  without  any  repre- 
sentation the  other  cities,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  commons,  though  forming  a  body  incom- 
parably more  numerous.  Imperfectly  however 
as  the  diets  represented  the  nation,  the  mischief 

•  Schmidt,  tome  €,  p.  18.        f  Ibid,  tome  6«  p.  81.  32. 
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wfts  fit  least  in  some  degree  corrected  by  a  simi- 
lar irregularity  afl^cting  the  electoral  college, 
and  hindering  it  from  engrossing  the  power  of 
the  government :  there  were  families  not  com- 
prehended among  the  electors,  which  were  much 
more  considerable  than  those  included  in  the 
electoral  college ;  and  Bohemia,  which  possessed 
an  importance  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
electorate,  declined  after  the  reign  of  Charles 
rV.  on  account  €^  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  preaching  of  Huss.  It  should  also  be  con- 
sidered that,  as  a  less  perfect  ac^ustment  of  tMt 
constitution  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  internal  tranquillity,  so  one  more 
complete  must  have  tended  to  combine  its  seve- 
ral parts  itito  a  single  system  of  poMcy,  and  to 
destroy  the  federative  character  of  the  empire^. 
The  German  constitution  has  been  sarcastically 
described  as  **  a  chaos  supported  by  a  particu- 
lar providence  ;"  but  Mably  (hh)  has  pointed  out 
the  souree  of  the  misconception,  and  has  taught 
US  to  appreciaite  more  justly  the  political  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  by  referring  it  to  the  class 
^  federal  combinations,  rather  than  to  that  of 
single  governments.  Such  a  constitution  indeed 
properly  belonged  to  Germany  as  a  member  of 
the  complex  system  of  European  states^  among 
wliich  it  appears  to  have  introduced  the  rela- 
tions df  a  federative  policy ;  and  to  this  apparent 
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destination  reference  should  be  made  in  forming 
our  judgment  of  its  adaptation. 


(a)  The  independence  of  Swisserland  was 
first  formally  acknowledged  in  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  concluded  in  the  year  1648. 

(6)  These  consisted  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carriiola ;  but  Carinthia,  which  had 
been  included  in  the  investiture,  granted  by 
Rfaodolph  to  his  son  Albert,  was  afterwards, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  sons,  resumed  by 
Rhodolph,  and  granted  to  Meinhard  of  Tyrol, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  a  reward  for  hit 
services.    Coxe's  Austria,  vol.  1.  p.  51. 

(c)  The  privileges  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
in  the  beginhiDg  of  the  fourteenth  century,  con«- 
sisted  of  a  right  of  voting  in  the  diet,  and  of 
diat  of  establishing  provincial  laws.  Pfeflfel, 
tome  1.  p.  474* 

(<f)  Innocent  III.  had  first  claimed  this  right 
of  examining  and  approving  the  election  of  the 
emperor.    Schmidt,  tome  4.  p.  451. 

(e)  Schmidt,  tome  4.  p.  456.  The  Francis- 
cans, who  disclaimed  all  property,  contended 
that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed 
none ;  the  opposite  opinion  was  maintained  by 
the  pontifi*. 
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(/y  Lewis  mismanaged  very  much  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  empire :  he  abandoned  Pleisse 
to  the  margraves  of  Misnia ;  the  imperial  cities 
of  Brisac,  Schaflfhouse,  Rheinfeld,  and  New- 
bourg  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  dukes  of  Austria ; 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia  the  city  of  Eger ;  to  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburgh  the  duchy  of  Pome- 
rania ;  and  to  the  counts  of  Guelderland  the 
greater  part  of  Ost-Frisia.     Ibid.  p.  535. 

(g)  He  repdered  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda  na- 
vigable,  and  improved  the  mode  of  working 
mines;  and  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburgh, 
of  Silesia,  of  Lusatia,  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  of  a  great  number  of  fiefs 
dispersed  through  the  empire.     Ibid.  p.  60S. 

(A)  A  university  was  founded  in  Vienna  in 
the  year  1 364,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Paris 
and  Prague.  Pfefiel,  tome  1.  p.  529.  Charles 
IV,  to  attract  a  number  of  scholars  from  Ger- 
many for  establishing  his  new  university,  al- 
lowed them  three  votes  in  its  government, 
while  but  one  was  granted  to  the  Bohemians ; 
but  in  the  year  1409  this  privilege  was  annulled, 
on  which  account  four  thousand  German  stu- 
dents retired  from  Prague,  and  the  university  of 
Leipsic  wap  soon  afterwards  established  in  their 
favour.  Lenfant,  liv.  4.  ch.  5.  Pfeffel,  tome 
1.  p.  561. 

(i)  The  greater  part  of  the  disputes  relative 
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to  the  imperial  elections  had  been  caused  by 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  princes  in  each  family 
of -the  secular  electors  to  give  their  votes  on 
Ithe  occasion;  the  disorder  was  encreased  by 
the  partition  of  domains,  which  had  become 
frequent  from  the  time  of  Frederic  l,  and  by 
the  rise\of  various  collateral  lines,  which  claimed 
equal  right  ^  and  at  length  votes  were  claimed 
by  princes  not  possessed  of  the  domains,  from 
which  they  pretended  to  derive  their  rights. 
Charles  ordaizied  that  the  electoral  votes  should 
bse  attached  to  the  electoral  states,  which  should 
be  indivisible,  and  inherited  according  to  priori- 
ty of  birth.  By  this  ordinance  he  excluded 
those  who  had  been  his  enemies.  Schmidt,  tomiS 
4*  p.  566. 

(k)  He  had  become  king  of  Hungary  in  the 
year  1386  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
that  kingdom.  He  succeeded  Wenceslaus  on 
tb^  throne  of  Bohemia  in  the  year  14l9« 

(/)  The  greater  part  of  the  charges,  says 
Ffeffel,  tome  1.  p.  551,  were  manifestly  false; 
jand  he  shared  the  blame  of  others  with  his  father, 
aad  with  all  his  predecessors  from  Bbodolph  of 
Hapsburgh.  One  accusation  was  that  he  dis- 
graced the  dignity  ^of  his  crown  by  suffering 
dogs  to  sleep  in  his  chamber.     Ibid.  p.  550. 

(m)  This  may  fairly  be  included,  for  two 
electors,  a  number  pf  princes,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities,  persisted  in  the  fidelity  which 
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they  had  sworn  to  Wenceslaus ;  who  moreover 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  lawful  king 
by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  and 
maintained  his  pretensions  until  the  year  1411, 
when  he  freely  renounced  the  imperial  dignity 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Sigismond.     Ibid. 

(n)  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  penetrated  in- 
to Bohemia  in  the  year  805,  and  Lewis  the 
Germanic*  reduced  Moravia  in  the  year  845. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Arnold 
king  of  Germany  gave  the  duchy  of  Bohemia  to 
the  king  of  Moravia,  for  that  country  had  then 
a  prince  so  distinguished ;  but  the  Moravian 
king  having  revoked  against  Arnold,  the  latter 
invaded  his  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged the  Huns,  since  called  the  Hungarians, 
to  attack  him  on  the  other  side.  This  nation, 
having  quitted  their  habitation  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  Don,  had  in  the  year  744  possessed 
themselves  of  Transylvania ;  and  in  the  year 
989  they  spread  themselves  into  that  country 
which  Porphyrogenetes  calls  the  Great  Mora- 
via, from  which  time  probably  Moravia  was 
confined  nearly  to  its  present  dimensions.  The 
Poles  acquired  possession  of  Moravia,  and  it 
continued  subject  to  them  until  the  eleventh 
cenlury,  when  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of 
Bohemia.  Etats  form6s  en  Europe,  &c.  par 
D'Anville,  p.  39,  40,    Since  the  reign  of  Fre- 
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deric  II.  Bohemia  by  insensible  degrees  freed 
itself  from  the  duties  which  it  owed  to  the  em- 
pire,  preserving  nevertheless  the  privileges 
which  it  had  acquired  in  the  year  1208,  of  hav^ 
tng  a  vote  in  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and  of 
taking  precedence  of  the  other  lay-electorates. 
The  Upper  Lusatia  was  annexed  to  Bohemia  by 
the  emperor  Henry  IV  ;  and  Silesia,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Poles  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  I,  was  united  to  the  same  country  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  however  alleged 
that  it  had  been  an  ancient  dependency  of  the 
Bohemian  crown.  Though  many  dukes  of  Bo- 
hemia had  assumed  the  royal  title,  it  did  not 
become  permanently  attached  to  these  princes 
until  the  year  1 1 99.     Ibid.  p.  42,  4d« 

(o)  These  appear  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  in  which  they 
were  long  sheltered,  and  from  which  they  spread 
into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 

(p)  The  practice  of  withholding  the  wine 
from  the  laity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  a  consequenca  of 
this  doctrine,  that  the  bread,  as  having  become 
the  body  of  Christ,  should  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  communion.  In  the  history  of  the  Synod  of 
Diamper  by  Geddes,  a  passage  is  quoted  from 
a  treatise  of  Liturgies  by  cardinal  Bona,  book 
S,  ch.  13^  which  expressly  states  that  the  an- 
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cient  practice  of  communicating  under  both 
kinds  began  to  be  disused  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Malabar,  p.  185*  Lond.  1694.  However  from 
a  very  ancient  period  a  practice  had  prevailed 
of  administering  the  wine  to  the  laity  through  a 
pipe,  which  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greater  distinction  afterwards  introduced  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  Christians.  Lenfant, 
tome  1.  p.  IS,  64.  To  the  surprising  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  this  historian  has  very  hap- 
pily applied  a  fragment  of  Menander  preserved 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  : 

O  TOUTO  7roita¥  fr&  l^i^^f^if  tou  Vcov. 

''For  if  man  by  his  cymbals  draws  the  Deity 
where  he  wishes,  he  who  does  this  is  greater 
than  the  Deity."  The  sacramental  words, 
says  he,  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  cymbals, 
this  passage  would  be  very  applicable  to  the 
Romish  priests,  who  make  Jesus  Christ  come, 
'when  they  choose,  into  a  morsel  of  bread,  or 
%t  least  under  its  appearance.  Diss,  sur  les 
Adamites,  part.  2. 

{q)  Or  John  of  Huss,  being  so  named  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  Hussinetz  a  small  town 
in  Bohemia*     Lenfant  tome  1,  p.  24. 
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(r)  "  John  Huss,*'  says  Macleane  the  trans* 
lator  of  Mosheim,  '*  adopted  ^ith  zeah  and 
recommended  in  an  open  and  public  manneF 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  WicUffe ;  but  this 
must  be  understood  of  the  writings  and  opi<* 
aions  of  that  great  man  in  relation  to  the  pt^al 
hierarchy,, the  despotism  of  the  court  of  Rom^i 
and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  ;  for  in  otheir 
Kspects  it  is  certain  that  he  adhered  to  the 
most  superstitious  doctrines  of  the  church,  as 
appears  by  two  sermons  he  had  prepared  .for 
the  council  of  Constance."  Eccles*  Hist  cent* 
15.  part  9.  ch.  2.  note.  The  practice  of  com- 
municating under  both  kinds  was  recommended 
by  some  of  his  immediate  followers  ;  but  Huss  is 
said  to  have  thought  this  unnecessary,  though 
it  received  his  approbation  :  one  historian  even 
alleges,  that  he  wrote  from  his  prison  to  those 
who  recommended  i^,  that  they  had  at  length 
found  a  chalice,  which  would  hasten  his  death. 
Lenfant,  tome  1.  p.  64. 

{s)  This  abominable  principle,  by  which  its 
members  have  dishonoured  themselves  and  their 
church,  was  indeed  limited  to  cases,  in  which 
the  catholic  faith,  or  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, was  concerned.  Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  142. 
But  this  limitation  leaves  a  space  sufficiently 
ample. 

(0  Ziska,  who  was  chamberlain  to  Wences- 
laus^  is  said  to  have  obtained  firom  that  unthink- 
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ing  prince  permission  to  wreak  his  vengeance. 
"  Being  frequently  seen  by  the  king  with  folded 
arms,  and  absorbed  in  thought,  Wenceslaus  de- 
manded the  cause  of  his  unusual  gloom.  He 
replied,  what  Boliemian  can  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  affected,  when  his  country  is  insulted  by 
the  infamous  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome ! 
The  king  carelessly  shook  bis  head,  and  answer- 
ed, what  can  we  do  to  repair  this  injury  ?  If  thou 
canst  devise  any  means,  go  and  avenge  thy 
countrymen ;  thou  hast  our  free  permission  •'' 
Coxe's  Austria,  vol.  1.  p.  175. 

(u)  iBneas  Sylvius,  though  an  Italian,  de- 
clared his  persuasion,  that  no  other  kingdom  in 
Europe  then  possessed  so  many,  so  august,  and 
80  magnificent  churches,  which  were  found  not 
merely  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  even  in  the 
villages.  Ziska  is  said  to  have  destroyed  five 
hundred  and  fifty  churches  and  monasteries. 
Lenfant,  tome  1.  p.  103,  104. 

(v)  They  were  distinguished  by  four  articles : 
1.  that  the  communion  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  two  kinds ;  2.  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  freely  preached;  3.  that  public 
crimes  should  be  punished  ;  and  4.  that  ecclesi- 
astics should  not  possess  temporal  goods.  Ibid, 
p.  83.  They  appear  to  have  agreed  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.    Ibid,  tome  2.  121.    The  Taborites  on 
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the  other  hand,  explicitly  rejected  these  doc- 
trines, maintaining  that  the  bread  and  vfixie 
used  in  the  holy  communion  were  nierely  signs 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Ibid, 
p.  134. 

(w)  The  favours  of  the  Roman  see  were  in- 
deed bestowed  on  the  condition,  that  the  kings 
of  Hungary  should  have  been  approved  by  the 
pontifis,  which  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  observed,  but  the  pontiffs  judged  it  con- 
venient to  take  no  notice  of  the  neglect.  Re- 
voL  de  Hongrie,  liv.  1.  p.  6. 

(x)  The  doctrine  of  Huss  was  however  so 
intemperate,  that  it  must  have  alarmed  the 
mind  of  Sigismond.  The  reformer,  like,  his  pre- 
decesor  Wicliff,  had  taught  that,  not  only  a  pope 
or  bishop,  but  also  a  king,  ^who  lived  in  mortal 
sin,  was  divested  of  his  character;  and  when 
the  tenet  was  mentioned  to  the  prince,  he  felt 
all  the  danger  of  its  application,  for  he  justly 
remarked,  that  no  man  is  exempt  from  sin. 
Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  1 38. 

(^)  This  princess  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary  in  the  year  1382  with  the 
title  of  king.     Revol.  de  Hongrie,  liv.  1.  p.  21. 

(jff)  In  the  year  1526,  Lewis  II.  king  of  Hun- 
gary  and  Bohemia  having  died  without  issue, 
the  succession  devolved  to  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nandy  in  right  of  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of 
that  king,  and  of  many  treaties  which  had  an- 
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ciently  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  house  of 
Austria.     Pfcfiel,  toroe  2.  p.  134, 

(aa)  Chirles  VI,  who  concluded  the  first 
house  of  Austria,  died  in  the  year  1740.  Ti/m 
years  afterwards  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bai- 
varia,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Charles  VII ;  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1745,  and  then  the  second  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  begun  byFrancis  of  Lorraine,  grand-^ 
duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  and  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Boheniia.  The  short  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  was  occupied  by  the  war  called 
the  war  of  the  succession. 

(bb)  **  This  abuse  was  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  not  only  sovereigns  and  states  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  from  interest  or  revenge, 
but  the  lesser  barons,  and  even  associations  of 
tradesmen  and  domestics,  sent  defiances  to  each 
other,  on  the  most  ridiculous  pretences,  and  in 
a  manner  scarcely  credible  at  the  present  day. 
We  fii)d  a  declaration  of  war  from  a  private  in- 
dividual, Henry  Mayenberg,  against  the  empe- 
ror himself;  another  from  the  Jord  of  Prauen- 
stein  against  Frankfort,  because  a  young  lady 
of  the  city  refused  to  dance  with  his  uncle  j 
another  in  145()  from  the  baker  and  domestics 
of  t1ie  margrave  of  Baden,  against  Eslingen, 
Reutlingen,  and  other  imperial  cities  ;  another 
in  1462  from  the  baker  of  the  count  palatine 
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JLouis,  against  the  cities  of  Augsburgh,  Ulm,  and 
Rothwell;  one  in  1471  from  the  shoe-blacks  of 
the  university  of  Leipzig  against  the  prot^ost^ 
and  some  other  members;  and  one  in  1477 
from  a  cook  of  Eppenatein  with  his  scullions, 
didry-maids,  and  dish-washers,  against  Otho 
count  of  Solms/'  Coxe's  Austria,  vol.  1.  p* 
S06»  How  general  indeed  was  the  practice  of 
violence,  and  how  important  was  the  ordinance 
by  which  it  was  suppressed^  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  anecdote,  mentioned  by 
Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  492.  An  archbishop  of 
Cologne  erected  a  castle,  and  having  been  asked 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  entrusted  it,  how  he 
should  support  himself  and  his  followers,  re^ 
plied  that  there  were  four  highwa}rs  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(cc)  This  court  was  composed  of  a  president, 
who  was  a  prince  or  noble  of  the  empire,  and 
sixteen  assessors,  half  of  whom  were  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  half  doctors  or  licentiates 
in  law,  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  candidates 
presented  by  the  states.  The  members,  for  the 
first  time  in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  were 
declared  to  l^e  not  removeable  from  their  ofHceil. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  was  at  first,  by 
the  imperial  prerogatives  and  the  privileges  of 
th^  states,  extremely  limited,  and  confined  to 
appeals ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  became  gra- 
dually more  considerable,  and  produced  the 
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most  beneficial  effects.    Coxe's  Austria,  vol.  I. 
p.  350. 

(dd)  These  were  the  circles  of  Austria,  Bur- 
gundy, the  Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Saxony,  Fran* 
conia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Upper  Rhine,  West- 
phalia, and  Lower  Saxony.  This  distribution 
was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Wenceslaus,  when 
four  circles  were  formed ;  in  the  reign  of  Fre- 
deric III.  the  number  was  encreased  to  six ; 
and  in  that  of  Maximilian  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  they  should  be  the  ten  here  mentioned. 
Pfeffel,  tome  l.  p.  544,  tome  2.  p.  77,  S^6. 

(ee)  He -possessed  only  Sty  ria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola,  which  formed  scarcely  the  half  of  the 
Austrian  territories.     Schmidt,  tome  5.  p.  231. 

(Xf)  Of  this  prince  Mr.  Coxe  has  observed 
that,  **  though  too  much  depreciated  by  modern 
historians  (in  a  note  he  has  particularised  Ro- 
bertson, Hiune,  and  Roscoe)  who  seem  only  to 
have  discerned  his  failings,  his  misfortunes,  and 
his  wants,  he  rose  superior  to  his  age  by  his  mul- 
tifarious endowments  of  body  and  mind,  and 
was  the  wonder,  the  boast,  and  the  envy  of  his 
contemporaries.'*  Hist,  of  Austria,  vol.  1.  p. 
44S. 

(gg)  This  was  effected  by  bribery :  each  of 
the  four  electors  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine 
received  one.  hundred  thousand  florins  of  gold, 
which  sua^  were*  levied  on  the  small  remains 
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of  the  domains  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  im- 
perial cities.     Ffeffel,  tome  1 .  p.  533. 

CM)  "  If,"  says  he,  "  we  judge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  in  relation  to  the  object, 
which  men  ought  to  propose  in  uniting  them- 
selves by  the  bonds  of  society,  and  if  this  ob- 
ject be  to  combine  all  the  parts  of  the  society, 
80  that  they  should  concur  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  order,  liberty,  subordination, 
and  law,  we  may  doubtless  remark  enormous 
vices  in  the  Germanic  government :  but  if  we 
regard  all  the  members  of  the  empire  as 
powers  merely .  allied  by  treaties,  and  connect- 
ed by  continued  negotiations  in  a  species  of  con- 
gress always  subsisting,  we  may  be  convinced, 
that  free  and  independent  powers  could  not 
adopt  wiser  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  the  hinderance  of  their  common 
ruin."  Observ.  sur  Thist.  de  France,  liv.  4. 
ch.  6. 

Germany,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine ;  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  the 
Eyder,  and  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  west  by 
Mount-Iura,  the  Voges,  and  the  Meuse }  and 
on  the  east  by  precisely  the  same  limits  as  at 
present.    Pfeffel,  tome  1.  p«  598. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 

Of  the  Jtistory  qf  Swisserlandf  from  the  canspir 
racg  in  the  year  19Q7  to  the  admissian  (^  Aft 
penxelf  the  last  qf  lie  thirteen  cantons,  in  the 
year  ISlS. 


Conspiracy  of  th^  three  forest-cantons  1  SO? 

Battle  of  Morgarten 1315 

Lucem  adtQitted       Jtsa9 

Zurich  admitted .1851 

Glaris,  Zug,  and  Berne  admitted      •  1 SS8 

War  of  the  nobler 1SS6 

The  nobles  reduced       1389 

League  of  the  House  of  God      •    •  1396 

Grey  League        •     • 1484 

League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions      •  1488 

Burgundian  y/SLV  begun       •     •     •     •  1474 

Burgundian  war  concluded     •     •    •  1477 

Friburgh  and  Soleure  admitted    .    .  1481 

Independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  1500 

Basle  and  Shaff  hausen  admitted       •  1501 

Appenzel  admitted    •     •    .    .    .    .  151 S 

Historians  have  agreed  in  remarking  th« 
geographical  peculiarities^  which  appear  to 
have  separated  the  Swiss  from  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  to  have  destined  them  to  the  for- 


mation  of  a  confederacy  of  republican  go- 
vernments. Bounded  (a)  ^y  the  Alps  and  the 
lake  of  Geneva  on  the  south,  by  Mount  Jura 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
and  east,  they  were  taught  by  nature  to  consi* 
der  themselves  as  ccmstituting  a  single  com- 
munity, while  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, which  broke  into  subdivisions  the  interior 
of  their  country,  still  more  forcibly  determined 
them  to  the  distribution  of  that  community 
among  a  number  of  republics,  acknowledge 
ing  a  federal  connection,  but  tenacious  of  the 
rights  o£  independence.  The  Helvetians  ac- 
cordingly are  known  to  have  formed  in  the 
most  ancient  times  a  distinct  and  independent 
nation,  which  was  distributed  into  four  districts, 
their  less  settled  habits  having  probably  hkh' 
dered  a  more  minute  division.  The  conquering 
power  of  Rome  indeed  overthrew  .tlie  inde- 
pendence of  die  Helvetians  by  him  who  after- 
wards became  her  own  master ;  and  when  the 
Roman  empire  itself  had  sunk  under  the  un^ 
wieldiness  of  its  own  dominion,  and  the  shocks 
of  barbarian  inmsion,  they  were  successively 
6Ubjected  to  the  Burgundians,  the  flanks,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Germans,  and  their  ancient 
name  was  forgotten.  At  length,  when  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  began  to  assume  settled 
and  appropriate  forms,  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  this  country  resumed  their  influence 
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on  the  political  circumstances  of  its  people^ 
some  of  the  tribes  by  which  it  was  inhabited, 
.  began  to  enjoy  an  obscure  and  unacknowledged 
independence  in  their  secluded  vallies,  and  in- 
sensibly that  federal  union  of  distinct  cantons 
was  adopted,  which  afterwards  by  successive 
extensions  became  the  constitution  of  the  entire 
country. 

A  political  combination  such  as  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  could  not  be  formed  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  without  exercising  by  its  mere  ex-» 
ample  a  direct  and  important  influence  on  the 
surrounding  governments.  The  example  of 
freedom,  which  (b)  Roman  policy  had  deemed  so 
dangerous,  could  not  be  perpetually  exhibited 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  without  exciting 
some  disposition  to  assert  the  violated  rights  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  society  ;  and  the  little  re- 
public of  Geneva,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  emanation  flowing  from  the  independence  of 
Swisserland,  was  to  revolutionary  France  a  prin- 
ciple of  explosion,  placed  at  its  extremity,  as 
the  fuse  is  on  the  surface  of  the  bomb.  Even 
the  military  usages  of  these  simple  mountain- 
eers produced  an  important  .efiect  in  modifying 
the  general  system.  Destitute  of  cavalry,  which 
their  own  poverty  and  the  barrenness  of  their 
territory  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide,  they 
trusted  to  the  prowess  of  a  hardy  infantry ;  and 
their  example  taught  the  neighbouring  govern- 
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meats  to^disregard  the  military  services  of  the 
nobles,  who  as  horsemen-  had  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  armies  of  Europe. 

But  the  most  interesting  character  of  this 
celebrated  confederacy  appears  to  liave  con- 
sisted in  providing  a 'fit  theatre  for  that  part  of 
the  reformation  of  religion,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  the  ancient  denomination  of  the 
territory.  It  was  only  amidst  the  freedom  of 
the  little  communities,  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, that  a  revolution  of  religion  could  occur, 
which  should  introduce  the  laity  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  church.  It  may  indeed  be 
supposed,  that  such  a  revolution  might  have 
been  as  well  accomplished  amidst  ;the  equality 
of  one  large  democracy,  but  such  a  constitution 
would  probably  have  been  of  too  limited  a  du- 
ration, to  permit  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  administra* 
tion  ;  some  demagogue  would  probably  have 
soon  raised  himself  to  power,  and  crushed  the 
institutions  by  which  he  had  been  exalted. 
And  though  neither  all  the  governments  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  nor  even  those  in  which 
the  principle  of  equal  government  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, embraced  the  reformed  religion,  yet  it 
may  be  easily  understood  that,  for  maintaining 
the  spirit  of  the  Helvetic  reformation,  a  balance 
of  contending  gevernments  may  have  been  in- 
dispensably required.      The  human  mind  is  in 
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every  esse  excited  by  opposition  to  the  exertion 
of  its  energies ;  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  free*- 
dom  required  therefore  tp  be  supported  by  the 
countervailing  principle  of  popery  existing  in 
(c)  seven  of  the  thirteen  cantons ;  and  the  con-^ 
federacy  thus  exliibited  in  regard  to  religion  a 
miniature  of  the  balance  existing  in  the  general 
system  of  Europe,  except  that  in  the  former  the 
party  of  the  Frotestants  prevailed,  and  in  the 
latter  that  of  the  Romau  CathdUcs. 

Though  however  the  confederacy  of  the 
Swiss  cantos  coutituted  the  fittest  oi^an  for 
forming  and  maintaining  the  Helvetic  reforms- 
turn,  the  little  j*epublic  of  Geneva,  adjacent  to^ 
but  not  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
Swisserland,  possessed  some  peculiar  advantages 
by  which  it  was  qualified  to  give  extraordinary 
energy  to, the  spirit,  which  had  been  nurtured 
among  the  Swiss.  Driven  into  (d)  independence 
in  esci^ing  from  the  double  tyranny  of  the 
count  of  Savoy  and  of  its  own  biahop,  its  people 
were  naturally  disposed  to  resist  every  pretension 
at  once  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  civil  authomty, 
and  to  form  a. code  of  republican  regulations 
46t  the  management  of  all  concerns,  religious  as 
well  as  temporal.  The  republicitoo  being  (e)so 
very  diminutive,  that  every  citizen  was  con* 
seious  of  bearing  a  considerable  proportion  ot 
the  entire  community,  the  spirit  of  eeclesiasliF 
cal  and  civil  independence  was  not  mitigated 
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by  any  of  those  cauises,  which  operate  in  larger 
societies  to  moderate  the  violence  of  purty : 
and  as  it  stood  (^f)  detached  from  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  it  was  not  restrained  in  its  political 
relations  by  any  compromise  of  federative  inte- 
rests, but  left  at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
its  own  domestic  agitations,  while  it  was  so  con- 
stantly alarmed  for  its  safety  by  the  formidable 
power  of  the  surrounding  governments,  that 
every  principle  of  activity  was  perpetually  ex- 
erted.- 

In  the  distribution  of  the  (^)  various  parts  of 
this  complex  confederacy  a  curious  adaptatioa 
has  been  noticed  by  a  *  recent  writer.     The 
religion  of  Rome,  he  remarks,  prevailed  in  those 
cantons  in  which  civil  liberty  had  been  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  democracy,  while  the  subor^ 
dinatiou  of  the  aristocratic  cantons  was  tem- 
pered hy  the  independence  of  a  presbyterian 
system    of   ecclesiastical    government.      This 
double  combination  was  in  truth  the  result  of 
the  variety  of  local  circumstances,  the  samer 
mountainous  situation  which  was  favourable  to 
civil  freedom,  being  adverse  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  necessary  for  religious  reforma- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  level  dis- 
tricts being  at  once  disposed  to  form  a  more 
graduated  arrangement  of  political  society,  and 

VOL.  rv.    ,  F 

*  Mem.  de  Louis  XVI,  par  Soulavie,  tome  S.  p.  319,  &c. 
Parii  1801. 
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qualified  to  discover  and  reject  the  abuses  of 
the  religion  of  Rome.    And  while  ecclesiastical 
was  thus  balsfnced  against  civil  freedom,  the 
difference  ill  the  political  constitutions  of  the 
cantons  was  accommodated  to  thi»  external  re* 
ktions  of  the  confederacy,  the  democratic  Can- 
tons htbftg  loMcally  oppo^d  to  Austria,  the  great 
antagonist  of  Helvetic  indepi»dence,  and  those 
of  an  aristocratic  character,  which  were  better 
fitted  for  entering  into  amicable  rds(tions  with 
France,  being  situated  in  the  vicinity  (^  that 
kingdom.*    The  locality  also  of  the  little  repub- 
lic of  Geneva^  the  Rome  of  Protestantism,^  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  tfot  unaptly  denominated 
bj  the  ssrme  writer,  has  attracted  his  observa- 
tion, the  Pays  de  Vand,  a  district  deprived  of 
its  liberty,  sml  subjected  to  the  military  govem^ 
ment  of  Berne,  being  interposed  between  this 
seat  of  turbulence  and  the  nearest  canton^  as  a 
sort  of  moral  non^KX>nductor,  which  should  in- 
tercept  the  communication  of  its  influences. 

In  a  geireTiil  view  of  the  Swiss  eonfederaey 
we'  perceive  t^e  Helvetic  rcs£ormatioi^  begin- 
ning in  Zurich,  and  receiving  its  chief  support 
from  this  flourishing  canton,  and  from  Berne 
the  most  considerable  of  the  slates,  of  Swisser- 
land.  If  then  we  regard  this  part  of  the  Refor- 
jilatian  as  the  grand  object  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy, we  shall  be  disposed  to  refer  all  its 
arrangeodents  to  the  due  modification  of  Ihese 


two  pO#6rfbl  citittons,  and  to  seek  in  the  history 
of  the  rest  only  the  importance  of  subordinate 
j&i^d  instftiT»entaI  iVieftihers  of  th^  getieral  com- 
bination. Placed  im  the  cohtrary  side^  df  tht 
fyt^^'CSiiitdtii,  Whidh  contained  the  g^rm  cif  thfe 
cJofrf^defa^,  Ztiiieh  and  Bel^rie  ^terU  to  fifat6 
beM»  thd  tffgan^,  by  which  the  nclbhir  fiMctioii^ 
"^et^  Jjtftfdfmed,  Attiving  howevfer  the  principte 
of  activity  fi-om  the  rtfdet  xhountaineers  of  (hfft 
idtermedhrte  diftrfcts.  Nor  does  it  appear  diflk 
telf  to  ekplaitf  wh^  both  ilroiAd  have  beeti 
emj^ldy^^  the  former  in  begrrfiiing,  afiid  thi 
fatter  in  r/mint^hin^,  the  Helvetic  refofrrfiatioBf. 

i!6  Originate  this  f eligioas  revolution  seem4  to 

havef  recjuired,'  that  the  cantori,  Jn  which  ft 
ihotild  have  its^  tregiftning,  should  be  of  a!  poli* 
^i\  c56nstitutidiir  inclining  toWatdsl  democracy, 
ftieh  as  #ei^e  the  more  northeftr  tA^mberis  of  thi 
e<Mi^dieraey ;  whereas  to  stip^brt  it  dethinded 
flie  rijgotir  of  a  more  cotrtideraWe  state,  w'Wch 
shot^ld  be  governed  by  the  steafdy  wikdbftif  6f  ah 
Atistofcracy.  When  indeed  by  thii  interior  or^ 
gHAhstian  the  principle  and  6ftai»ad:ei*  of  thi 
Helvetic  reformatibti  harf  been  suffieiently  pte- 
I^ed,  Ft  might  again  h^  transmitted  to  th^  ^- 
terior  apparatuii,  ptorcitfed  in^  the  liiltfe  dtemo- 
eracy  of  Geneva,  in  which  its  energy  might  be 
sublimated  to  it9  utmost  ardency,  and  from 
#hich  it  might  be  niost  cottnkodiotMly  com^ 

F2 
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municated  to  the  neighbouring  monarchy  of 
France. 

The  tribe  of  Schwitz,  which  has  given  both  a 
beginning  and  a  name  to  this  celebrated  confe- 
deracy, was  *  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century  so  little  known,  that  a  neigh- 
bouring abbot,  when  he  obtained  some  grants 
of  territory  from  the  emperor,  found  it  practi- 
cable to  conceal  its  existence.  But  though  ob- 
scure, the  people  of  this  tribe  were  so  little  de- 
pendent on  the  empire,  that  t  we  find  them  in 
the  year  1240  soliciting  its  protection,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Be- 
fore this  time  however,  and  t  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  preceding  century,  the  gradual  dif- 
fusion of  this  tribe  through  the  neighbouring 
vallies  had -caused  it  to  be  divided  into  three 
cantons,  o£^:trJbii;h.  one  retained  the  original  np^ 
pellation,  and  the  others  were  distinguished  by 
those  of  Uri  and  Underwalden ;  and  the  habits 
of  political  connection,  which  naturally  sub- 
sisted among  these  kindred  communities,  had 
even  then  given  a  commencement  to  the  Hel« 
vetic  confederacy.  The  distinct  existence  of 
the  confederacy,  as  a  separate  and  acknowledg- 
ed member  of  the  general  system  of  European 

^  Planta*8  hist,  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol.  1.  p.  83. 
Loti'd.  1800.  Hist,  des  Suisses  par  Mallet,  tome  I.  p.  172. 
Qmitwe  180S.  f  PlanU,  voL  1.  p.  85,  87.  t  Ibid, 
p.  90. 
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states,  was  however  yet  far  distant.  Even  the 
celebrated  conspiracy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  which  its  independ- 
ence is  commonly  dated,  professed  only  to  be 
a  renewal  of  the  ancient  league,  and  scrupu* 
lously  reserved  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  though  at  the  peace  of  Basle,  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1500,  'the  independence  of 
the  confederacy  was  substantially  acknowledged 
by  that  family,  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to 
procure  a  solemn  recognition  of  it  (A)  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  the  year  lt>44, 
by  which  it  -became  a  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe. 

As  the  tribe  of  Schwitz,  which  originated  the 
confederacy,  received  its  peculiar  spirit  and 
character  from  the  wild  hardihood  of  its  moun- 
tainous situation,  so  may  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical importance  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  the  two 
great  supports  of  the  Helvetic  reformation,  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  local  circumstances,  in 
which  they  were  respectively  formed.  The  for- 
mer of  these  was  *  by  its  position  rendered  a 
second  time  the  emporium  of  Italy,  Rhcetia, 
and  Germany,  and  it  soon  acquired  the  dignity 
and  independence,  which  naturally  result  from 
commercial  prosperity  ;  here  accordingly  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia .  sought  refuge  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  he  was  persecuted  for  arraigo- 

*   Plaota,  vol.  1.  p.  73. 
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ing  the  oorniptiQils  of  t|ie  i^ergy,  $ii)4  ^lae  peo« 
pie  of  Zurich  cootinued  to  (sbetri^h  opinjopPi 
which  tended  to  lemaiicipikte  tJif^m  ^qm  the  4q* 
minion  of  the  Uommt  chiirph.  Berne.  *  whiph 
was  founded  towards  the  pnd  pf  thf  tw«lft^ 
oentury,  was  at  once  favoured  by  the  adv^Q* 
tages  of  a  central  situation^  and  alanned  iiet^ 
oaution  by  its  exposure ;  to  the  fww^^T  civiiumT 
ati^ice  it  was  indebted  for  a  eonsiderid>le  d^f  m 
of  prosperity,  and  t  frona  the  IfUlier  it  derived 
that  prudent  policy,  which  even  fi»m  its  conir 
mencement  f  endered  its  government  aristocrai- 
tic,  and  gave  to  its  counsels  a  superior  wisdom* 
The  cautious  policy  of  the  people  of  Berae 
might  probably  have  for  ever  disqualified  them 
fiMT  commencing  a  revolution  of  reUgion ;  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  independence  to  be. 
disposed  to  receive  the  new  doctrine  from  the 
democracy  of  Zurich,  and  their  wisdom  was 
then  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  systeniy 
which  had  been  first  established  among  the 
bolder  politicians  of  the  more  repubUcaoi  caih 
ton. 

The  ^vancement  of  Rhodolpb  of  Hapa- 
burgh  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  127S,  had  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  confe- 
deracy. This  Helvetic  noble,  having  hefixre 
bis  elevation  acquired  fay  bis  taleats  and  cim- 

•  Plsnto,  vol.  1.  p.  7a.       t  IbicL  p.  95. 
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duct  the  advocacy  or  protectorship  of  several 
of  the  trilies  of  his  country^  and  having  after 
that  eveai  received  fr^m  his  countrymen  in  his 
numerous  enterprises  the  most  faithful  service, 
was  lavish  of  the  proofs  of  his  e9);eem  and  gra- 
titude to  the  little  communities  of  Helvetia,  and 
(i)  particularly  to  the  three  qaotons  of  Schwitz;, 
Uri,   a&d  Underwalden.     His  poUcy  too  had 
concurred  with    his  gratitvKle  to  favour  the 
growing  independence  of  the  commons  of  Swis- 
aerland^  for  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
had  laboured  to  i!Bpress  the  liqeDtiousneas  of  the 
nobles,  who  tyrannized  oyer  the  inferior  orders. 
£ven  when  he  afterwards  engaged  in  an  enter- 
priae  of  sdfish  amhitioi),  yet  this  part  also  of 
his  conduct  was  eveptually  conducive  to  th^ 
jMtMperity  of  the  Helvetic  states.  *  The  counts 
of  Savoy  having  obtained  as  great  an  ascen* 
dancy  in  the  Roman  <or  southern,  as  Rhodolph 
had  acquired  for  his  &kmily  in  the  Germanic 
part  of  Helvetia,  it  wa^  natural  that  princes  so 
circumstanced  should  on  some  occasion  or  other 
come  into  collision^  and  as  Rhodolph  conceived 
the  prefect  of  reesitablisbing  in  favour  of  his 
second  son  .(A:)  the  ancient  )ci«gdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  was  in  the  prosecution  of  it  involved 
M  «  war  with  Savoy.     If  the  design  of  Rho« 
dolph  had  haen  accomplished!  bis  success  must 
have  crushed  the  republican  spirit  of  JSwisset- 

^  Planta^  roi.  i.  p.  I2S>  Ac« 
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land)  by  including  that  country  within  the  G- 
mits  of  a  considerable  monarchy ;  but  the  acci- 
dental death  of  the  young  prince  defeated  the 
plan,  and  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Rho- 
dolph,  instead  of  establishing  a  dominion  incon-t 
sistent  with  that  spirit,  was  that  the  power  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  of  the  Helvetians  was 
reduced,  and  that  the  several  castles  and  do- 
mains were  recovered,  which  had  been  taken 
from  their  territory. 

Rhodolph,  who  died  in  the.  year  129l>  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  empire  by  Adol- 
phus  count  of  Nassau,  Albert  the  son  of  Rho- 
dolph having  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
aversion  generally  entertained  for  his  violent 
and  ambitious  character.  The  reign  of  Adol- 
phus,  though  it  extended  only  to  six  years, 
formed  an  interval  most  favourable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Helvetia,  both  by  the  direct,  and  by 
the  indirect  operation  of  his  government.  Its 
direct  operation  bestowed  on  the  cities,*  not  only 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges,  but 
also  various  additional,  and  more  important 
franchises  i  and  as  the  advancement  of  Adolphus 
was  a  temporary  rejection  of  the  pretension  of 
Albert,  it  served  to  encourage  among  the  Hel- 
vetic tribes  that  spirit  of  resistance,  which  broke 
out  into  adtion  in  the  year  1507,  when  the 
latter  had  at  length  possessed  himself  of  the 
throne*     Such  indeed  was  the  apprehension  of 

•Planta,  vol.  l.p.  139. 
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the  tyranny  of  Albert,  that  as  soon  as  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Rhodolph,  the  three  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri, 
and  Underwalden,  deemed  it  expedient  to  make 
(0  a  formal  renewal  of  their  ancient  ledgue,  by 
which,  while  they^  reserved  those  duties  to 
which  they  had  been  subject,  they  bound  them- 
selves to  receive  no  magistrates  except  those 
who  were  natives  of  their  country;  and  resi- 
dent among  •them.  Though  the  immediate 
alarm  was  dissipated  by  the  elevation  of  Adol- 
phus,  it  was  remembered  that  he  might  yet  be 
the  emperor;  the  intervening  reign  of  A<IoI- 
phus  was  accordingly  employed  in  forming  hos- 
tile combinations  against  his  pretensions ;  and 
when  this  prince  had  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  his  rival,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
throne,  the  Swiss  received  a  sovereign  to  whom 
they  had  previously  been  enemies. 

When  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  had,  in  the 
year  1298,  repaired  to  Albert  after  his  election, 
they  received  from  him  a  denunciation  well 
fitted  to  justify  the  apprehensions  which  had 
been  conceived,  being  informed  that  he  de- 
signed soon  to  propose  an  alteration  of  their 
government.  Albert,  *  anxiQus  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  the  districts,'  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  hereditary  dominions,  immediately 
adopted  measures  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 

*  Planta  vol.  1 .  p.  145,  &c. 
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elaration.     In  the  prosecution  of  hk  plan  he 
assumed  to  himself  various  supremacies  and  ju« 
risdictions,  and  at  lengtii  summoned  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  three  cantons  to  submit  them- 
selves whoUj  to  his  direction.    The  cantons^ 
though  required  to  surrender  all  their  privi- 
leges, contented  themselves  with  dedining  to 
make  any  change  in  the  condition  which  tkey 
had  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  solieit- 
mg  a  confirmation  of  their  ancient  liberties  $ 
but  the  commissaries  or  bailiffii,  deputed  by  Al- 
bert for  the  administration  of  justice,  irritated 
the  people  by  their  insults  and  oppressions,  and 
a  combination  (m)  of  three  intrepid  individuala^ 
inliabitants  respectively  of  the  three  original 
oantons, .  gave  a  beginning  to  the  Helvetic  na- 
ttoo.    Notwithstanding  the  provocations  which 
they  had  received,  the  conduct  of  these  men 
and  their  associates  was  distinguished  t^  mode- 
ration and  justice.     When  one  of  the  two  im- 
perial bailift  had  fedlen  a  victim  to  the  revenge 
of  an  individual,  the  celebrated  WiUiam  Tdl* 
whom  (n)  he  had  particularly  outraged,  the 
other  and  all  his  attendants  were  quietly  con^ 
ducted  to  the  frontiers,  and  dismissed  ki  sa&ty 
as  soon  as  they  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
never  again  to  visit  the  territory  of  the  can- 
toms  i  tiie  rights  of  these  cantons  were  viadi^ 
cated,  and  the  riiepherds  of  the  Alps  fMdi- 
tated  no  political  innovation. 


While  Albert  va$  foarchiqg  9g^xmt  thf 
Swiss,  to  crush  this  spirit  of  fe^istup^se,  how^^ 
wer  moderated,  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  4a* 
tassins  supposed  to  have  beeo  imtigated  by  ]m 
own  nephew,  and  )eft  the  ooaledaracy  to  be  nth 
mented  and  extended.  But  it  is  d^erving  «f 
attention  that  the  cireumatancea  of  hi§  death* 
tlMugh  the  Swifla  Jbad  no  concern  iit  the  vio- 
ience,  proved  emisently  favourable,  to  the  ro* 
pmblican  character  of  the  cantona*  The  aufr 
eeeding  emperor  ga¥e  his  assistance  to  the  f^ 
ally  of  Albert  isi  punishing  the  aasaasins }  ae^d 
the  persecution  of  the  nobles,  who  were  believed 
tm  have  been  engaged  in  tbe-oonapiraey»  ^  k» 
been  regarded  aa  having  contributed  more  than 
aU  tiM  aubsequeat  wars,  to  the  destruotioo  of 
the  nebility  in  this  part  of  Helvetia. 

K  we  now  punuie  the  progfiess  of  tUs  iete- 
feating  eoofederaey,^  we  shaU  observe  a  various 
bembination  ef  cif  cumtiaQces,  by  which  it  was 
aiaisted.  Hie  Afiatriaa  family,  the  advance* 
oMnt  of  whieh  kad  first  promoted  the  prosperi- 
iy,  and  then  provoked  the  resistafiee  of  the  can- 
tens,  waa  set  aaide  by  the  electors  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  death  of  Albert,  and  Eenry  VIX,  a 
prince  net  at  att  connected  with  that  £unii^, 
waa  placed  upon  the  tluone.  This  emperor, 
feeling  no  interest  in  the  reaentmenta  of  the 
Austrian  princes,  t  did  justice  to  the  conduct,  ^f 
^  Bfittei,  low  1.  f .  fiai       t  Flaalarvol.  1.  p.  i79» Ao. 
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the  cantons,  and  in  particular  declared  them  ^^ 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  to 
which  they  had  been  subject.  Four  years  after- 
wards, the  imperial  throne  having  become  va* 
cant  by  the  death  of  Henry,  the  competition 
for  the  succession,  which  arose  between  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  afforded 
the  occasion  of  the  struggle,  by  which  the  con- 
federacy of  the  cantons  was  established  i  the 
cantons  attached  themselves  to  Lewis^  the  rival 
of  the  Austrian  prince,  and  being  on  that  ac- 
count attacked  by  the  Austrians,  fought  in  the 
year  1315,  or  eight  years  after  their  solemn 
confederation,  the  decisive  battle  of  Morgarteo* 
In  this  conflict  occurred  a  display  of  political 
firmness  and  of  steady  patriotism,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  best  days  of  ancient  virtue,  and 
is  honourably  characteristic  of  the  founders  of 
the  Helvetic  league.  Fifty  men,  who  in  some 
'civil  dissension  had  been  banished  from  the 
canton  of  Schwitz,  solicited  permission  to  fight 
on  this  important  day  in  defence  of  their  native 
seats ;  the  magistrates,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fused to  suffer  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  be 
admitted  as  a  reason  for  relaxing  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  country,  and  declined  to  accept 
their  patriotic  proposal ;  and  the  exiles,  though 
rejected  by  their  countrymen,  posted  them- 
on  an  eminence  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  can- 
ton, where  they  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
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those  by  whom  their  services  had  been  refused. 
Their  countrymen  then  gave  to  gratitude,  what 
they  had  refused  to  yield  to  apprehension,  and 
the  exiles  were  restored  immediately  after  the 
battle. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  confederacy  was  the  admission  of  Lucern  as 
a  fourth  canton,*  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1832,  the  twenty-fifth  since  the  three  primitive 
cantons  had  associated  for  the  preservation  of 
their  rights.  The  tyrannical  habits  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  were  the  cause  of  this  accession,  as 
they  had  given  occasion  to  the  original  resist- 
ance of  the  thi:ee  cantons.  The  people  of  Lu- 
cem  had,  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  attached  themselves  to  the  family  of 
Austria,  but  were  not  thereby  exempted  from 
its  oppressions ;  at  length  wearied  of  the  sacri* 
fices  which  tbey  had  made,  and  indignant  at 
the  neglect  and  tyranny  which  they  expe* 
rienced,  they  solicited  to  be  admitted  into  the 
league  of  the  cantons,  as  the  only  asylum  of 
their  rights.  In  this  extension  of  the  confede« 
racy  the  claims  of  justice  were  as  scrupulously 
observed  as  in  the  original  association,  the  pri* 
vileges  of  the  house  of  Austria  being  reserved 
inviolate,  and  the  municipal  government  of 
Lucern  being  left  unaltered.  A  conspiracy 
however,  formed  by  the  nobles  of  Lucern,  who 

•  Plaala,  rol.  1.  p.  191,  &c. 


wtr«  idiWM  M  tbk  m «s«ijif«4  gwe  ocdtakm  U 

m  diafigtf  4t  f  tf^ertMSetit^  by-  wtn<$b  tbi«  maa 
more  lUMfl)'  iiitit^kitefdl  ttf  lAie  ^{«#  CMftdat ; 
iir  tlM  4!o1i€p^eA6f  Mving  Me*  ttiiddeiiUHy  dis- 
covered, the  administration,  which  had  biMl 
Ifeicftf  «*tMMct«d  b^r  A  ftfitr  pmickUi  faHMilies, 

w«  n»  «11  kMM  tfMtte»«  tr&Mferr«dt4)'  d  nonvM!- 
mu  atmbdtl  4f  bufjl^r^  dtrd  ih  th<»«  of  gredteer 
faii^nafi(j(f  #«B  Vested  ittttMS  whole  obttiitittdi^. 
The  dttk^  «f  AtMxiAi  6^imttd  by  their  Bt^. 
bAbiftfi  attd  6th^  yta.iii  of  coneiliaced  by  the  ific^ 
devitiotf  ^  th«  cdftflfiltkfi^fed/  #^fr  i^dMed'  U 
oCftfi^M^  in  th#  elctieAaioti  of  fh^  ItHgai  id  tiS&i 
additidriiA  cMton. 

Thdi^h  the  eohfU^fHy  heguti  mas  id  m&- 
prehMfft  other  caifknM^  yet  the'  ihit/t  &ngiriA 
tvibfts  c«f  9dtNi^,  Url^  and  UaderWalclfrfF, 
whi«^  hive  be»H  diaitiliguish^d  by  th«^  name  of 
the  foreet-^nMtts,!'  eter  ^res^yved  *  corMH^ 
tioD  of  ijiectiliii;^  kitMiiiyt  amti  inde^  ^iAMstkilN 
tdd  the  bdftfdi  liy  ^ich  th«  tvtrole  confederiicy 
Iras  «B£tdd,  iM  (o)  they  al<nS6  W«^  tdile  donrn«6lt« 
ed  Mch  an  the  mettibers  o^  th^  ^lvtf6)6  leagti^. 
tliSli  Ittfie  Msoctation  ^(v^Mr  thef«fore  the  teiiietl 
pi^d^et  Which  dliffineti  th^  Ufe  of  fte^dkHA 
ItertiV^h  iSi  the  orgatiizaieioii  6f  the  harg^t  ttt- 
Ifamciift  ;  ind  the  ttitttHf  df  thiie  pftilicuhn*  trfbi^, 
irMeh  had  l^en  ifiatillhited  itttct  thos6  dhre* 

•  Flonta,  rtitl.fj  26S.  BlaUety  tone  S.  p.  90. 


eMUttaa^  waa^  gratdually  adopted  M  the  coilective 
fiame  of  the  natioti. 

Lucem,  the  caotdii  fitst  added  to  tbd  primi* 
five  l6stg^e  ii  the  forest-cantpnsi  wa^  an  Im* 
portant  accession,    a»  it  coftiixfutiicated  witli 
these  by  the  kke  which  the^^  surroundiedr  and 
ftt  the  farther  extremity  of  which  it  waa^  ifeelf 
sittiatedi  aad  with  a  portion  of  S^is'serland^  and 
of  Germaiij,  by  three  rivers^  the  Reusi^  the 
Aaf ,  and  the  Ithirie^    But  mtfch  th^  moit  coii^ 
Sidefable  of  the  accessory  tfiembers  of  tiie 
l^agne,  were  Ztrtich  and  Berlfe,  the  twd  prittci- 
{ml  of  the  protestant  cantonar  of  Swisse^land, 
Tlifese  indeed  appear  to  have  been  the  oil'gana 
for  which  the  entire  system  wa^  cbnstitiet^, 
tile  other   parts    of  the  confederacy  seii^viiig 
dither,  8»  the  forest-cantons,  to  ftoniaii  these 
two  with  the  active  energies  of  SWi^  iMde- 
Ii^ndenee, .  or  else  being  in^rumentat  xa  the 
maintenance  of  that  equiltbrittm  of  th6  ^Iiglo^)s 
parties  of  the  Country,  by  whicft  the  2ed[  df 
these  protectant  cantons  was  preserved  bi  a 
atate  of  j^ufficietxt  excitement.    Thete  t#o  dtfft- 
lons,  it  has  been  already  f cfmarked/  were  eat ly 
fenrdered  considerable  by  the  d#(itmistafic6a  <lf 
their  local  dtilation :  and  of  Berti«  in  par^cfiilar 
it  has  bei^n  observed/  by  ^  t^cerit  histofrlMi'  oC 
the  confederacy,  that  even  before  i!he  delebvMed 
dliantfe  6i  the  th^e6  Of igind  liaAtoM^  it  WdS'  btf- 

*  Planta,  vol.  L  p;  I40«  %\'k. 
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V  come  the  grand  protector  of  the  Helvetic 
states ;  and  that,  if  this  3tate  had  perished  in  a 
particular  crisis  of  its  fortune,  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy would  probably  never  have  had  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  species. 

About  twenty  years  after  Lucern  had  been 
added  to  the  alliance  of  the  forest-cantons,  the 
confederacy  received  its  most  important  aug- 
nientation  by  the  acquisition  of  the  two  consi- 
derable cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  together 
with  that  of  Claris  and  Zug.  •  An  internal  re- 
volution, which  occurred  in  the  government  of 
the  first  of  these  states,  gave  occasion  to  its 
connection  with  the  aforesaid  cantons.     The 
democratic  constitution  of  Zurich  having  been 
subverted  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  the  citi* 
zens,  a  conspiracy  was    formed  against    the 
usurper,   but  having  been  accidentally  disco- 
vered was  defeated  ^  the  vindictive  proceedings 
of  the  usurper  against  the  abettors  of  the  con- 
spiracy involved    a    neighbouring  noble  con- 
nected with   Austria,  and  thus  engaged  the 
duke  in  the  quarrel ;  and  the  consequent  hosti- 
lities of  Austria  rendered  it  expedient  for  Zu- 
rich and  Glaris  to  solicit  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  that  they  might  obtain 
its  protection  against  their  formidable  enemy. 
When  these  two  cantons  h^d  thus  been  added 
to  the  union,t  Zug  was  for  the  general  safety  in 

•  Plaata,  vol.  1.  p,  20*— 243.         t  K>id.  p.  247. 
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some  degree  compelled  to  enroll  itself  in  the 
confederacy ;  and  *  Berne,"  which  had  been 
obliged  to  act  against  the  league,  was  then  in- 
vited to  become  a  member,  that  it  might  not 
again  by  other  alliances  be  forced  to  array  itself 
against  the  neighbouring  cantons. 

Daring  t  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
the  confederacy  was  limited  to  these,  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
eight  ancient  cantons,  the  accession  of  the  last 
of  which,  the  great  canton  of  Berne,  had  now 
given  it,  not  only  a  considerable  augmentation 
of  strength,  but  a  more  stable  combination  in 
its  internal  structure,  and  a  superior  import- 
ance in  its  foreign  estimation.  But  it  must  not 
be  conceived,  that  any  great  degree  of  political 
union  was  the  object  of  that  confederacy.  The 
original  principle  of  it  was  merely  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  rights  in  opposition  to  the  ag- 
gressions of  princes  and  nobles  ;  the  alliances 
between  its  members  were  by  no  means  uni- 
form and  equal,  many  of  the  five  later  cantons 
being  connected  only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  general  alliance,  while  the  three 
original  cantons  always  m^iintained  an  inti- 
mate association ;  and  the  conferences,  from 
which  the  Helvetic  diets  afterwards  arose, 
were  originally  but  occasional  meetings  on  the 

VOL.  IV.  o 

•  Plants,  vol.  1.  p.  250.       f  Mallet,  tome  Uf.  298. 
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frontiers,  suggested  by  some  consideration  of 
present  expediency.  Composed  of  members 
differing  much  in  magnitude,  in  structure,  and 
in  strength,  and  loosely  combined  in  the  variety 
of  the  conditions  of  alliance,  it  was  rather  a  fe> 
derative  system  of  distinct  communities,  than  an 
incorporation  of  them  into  one  national  govern- 
ment. 

As  the  tendency  of  the  confederacy  was 
plainly  to  wrest  the  supreme  authority  out  of 
tbp  hands  of  the  great  lords  and  princes,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  the  people,  it  might  well  be 
imagined  that  the  former  would  at  length  be  so 
roused  to  a  conviction  of  their  danger,  that 
they  would  associate  together  for  one  despe* 
rate  struggle  against  the  continually  encreasing 
power  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  effort  appe^9 
accordingly  to  have  beeti  made  withip  a  few 
years  after  the  great  enlargement  of  the  confe- 
deracy, which  about  the  same  time  added  four 
new  cantons,  the  war  of  the  nobles  having  been 
begun  in  the  year  1S86,  when  *  the  confederates 
were  assailed  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Austria.  This 
war  served  however  to  establish  that  power 
which  it  proposed  to  overthroy^,  and  to  decide 
and  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  nobility  of  Swisser- 
land.  When  it  had  raged  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  cantons  had  been  almost  uni- 

*  Planta,  voL  1.  p.  295. 
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fofoily  successftll,  a  peace  tvas  concluded,  the 
liobled  havltig  been  much  reduced,  and  the 
Austrians  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Poland.  At  this  time  (/?)  the  enemies  of  the 
Confederacy  "Wtre  diminished  in  number,  and 
exhausted  ift  resources ;  its  members'were  dis- 
cipliti^d  to  mutual  cooperation  by  the  neces- 
sity of  opposing  An  united  resistance  to  a  com- 
mon danger;  and,  besides  the  conquests  achieved 
by  Berne  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Hel- 
vetic cities  ill  general  enjoyed  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  effectihg  various  acquisitions  by 
civil  contfttcts.  The  influence  of  the  war  of 
tht  nobled  in  strengthening  the  union  of  the 
conffedefacy  appears  in  the  formation  of  the  de- 
cree of  Sempach,  the  first  rtiartial  law  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  M^hich  was  framed  four  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  deceived  iU 
name  from  (q)  the  decisive  engagement,  which 
had  terminated  the  contest. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  century  the  Confederacy, 
i0i^hich  had  be6n  begun  among  the  shepherds  of 
the  three  original  cantons,  was  extended  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  Helvetic  territory, 
comprehended  among  its  members  some  consi- 
derable cities,  and  (/*)  had  become  possessed  of 
k  number  of  dependent  territories.  The  ac- 
quisition of  territorial  dependencies  was  indeed 
a  great  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  ori- 

o  2 
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ginal  association ;  but  *  it  was  a  change  of  plan 
rendered  necessary  by  the  general  change  x>f 
political  society.  As  the  power  of  the  nobles 
of  Europe  sunk  into  decay,  the  princes  had  re- 
course to  stipendiary  forces,  instead  of  those 
furnished  by  the  feudal  service,  and  with  these 
would  soon  have  overwhelmed  the  Helvetic  ci- 
ties, if  the  latter  had  not  acquired  a  counter- 
vailing force  by  possessing  themselves  of  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surrounding  territory.  The 
confederacy  indeed  t  was  in  .its  composition 
destitute  of  all  claim  to  simplicity,  since  in  all 
its  contracts  all  previous  rights  and  privileges 
were  reserved,  and  the  multiplicity  of  local  pe- 
culiarities necessarily  generated  a  most  com- 
plicated polity ;  but  the  object  of  the  whole 
was  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  acquisition  of  independent  terri- 
tories, however  conducive  to  the  general  secu- 
rity of  the  league,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  established. 

The  Helvetic  confederacy  was  not  the  only 
association  formed  in  those  Alpine  countries  for 
the  security  of  independence.  Encouraged  by 
its  prosperity  three  other  leagues  were  con* 
eluded  in  the  districts,  which  bordered  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Helvetic  territory ;  of  these  the 
earliest,  because  most  of  its  members  were  de- 
pendent on  the  metropolitan  church  of  Coire, 

«  Planta,  toL  1.  p.  328.        t  Ibid.  p.  SSi. 
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was  named  the  league  of  the  house  of  God ; 
the  second  was  denominated  (s)  the  grey 
league,  probably  from  the  colour  of  the  simple 
dresses  of  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  form- 
ed; and  the  third  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions.  *  The 
commencement  of  the  first  of  these  has  been 
referred  to  the  year  1396,  that  of  the  second  to 
the  year  1424,  and  that  of  the  third  to  the  year 
1428, 

When  the  Helvetic  league  had  been  so  ex- 
tended that  it  comprehended  many  members 
very  variously  circumstanced,  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  internal  agitation  should  occur,  be« 
fore  the  parts  of  this  heterogeneous  system 
could  in  any  degree  be  adjusted  to  each  othcfr, 
especially  as  their  union  was  no  longer  strength- 
ened  by  the  apprehension  of  external  danger. 
The  t  first  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  various  interests  and  pretensions  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy,  which  occur- 
red in  the  year  1416,  related  to  a  district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Italy,  the  people  of  which  soli- 
cited assistance  in  an  insurrection  from  two 
neighbouring  cantons,  while  their  chief  magis* 
irate,  as  a  co-burgher  of  Berne,  applied  himself 
to  that  powerful  community.  In  this  instance 
indeed  the  cantons,  though  they  espoused  oppo- 
site parties,  did  not  proceed  to  direct  hostilities^ 

*  PlantSi  Yol.  1.  p.  SS9,  404?,  405.        f  Ibid.  p.  S85. 
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but  agreed  upon  an  accommodation*  In  the 
year  1440  however,*  the  male  line  of  9  noble 
family  of  Helvetia  having  become  extinct)  and 
the  last  male  having  died  intestate,  a  war  broke 
out  among  the  cantons  about  the  claimi^  to  th^ 
possession^  of  the  family,  find  continued  to  do- 
-solate  them  during  a  period  of  s?ven  years* 
But  this  bloody  and  tedious  cont^ntipn  was  not 
destitute  of  advantageous  effects  proportioned 
to  the  calamities  which  it  inflicted,  for  it  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Mallet,  in  t  his  history 
of  the  Swiss,  that  it  served  to  establish  two  prin- 
ciples, which  formed  the  chief  support  of  the 
confederation ;  these  principles  were,  that  every 
disagreement  which  might  arise  among  the 
cantons,  should  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
those  which  were  neutral,  and  that  the  confe- 
derate cantons  had  a  right  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  alliances  contracted  severally  by  the 
members  of  the  league  were  compatible  with 
the  general  confederacy.  It  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention, that  t  the  emperor  was  at  this  time  too 
deeply  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
Hussites,  and  many  of  his  own  subjects,  to  in-» 
terfere  with  any  effect  in  the  Helvetic;  contest. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  important 
respect,  in  which  ^the  Helvetic  confederacy  in- 
fluenced the  European  system,  was  that  of  the 

•  Planta,  vol.  1.  p  409*  &c.  f  Tome  %  p.  S9. 

%  Plapta,  vol.  1.  p.  451. 
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change  effected  in  the  military  art,  when  the 
states  of  Europe  were  taught  by  the  example  of 
the  Swiss  to  rely  on  the  steadiness  of  infantry, 
rather  than  on  the  impetuosity  of  cavalry.  This 
influence  was  exerted  in  the  practice  adopted 
by  the  Swiss  of  engaging  as  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  other  states ;  and  a  practice  so  re- 
mote  from  the  moderation  and  neutrality  of 
their  original  association,  may  be  considered  as 
chiefly  derived  from  the  foreign  war,  which 
speedily  followed  the  domestic  contest  of  the 
cantons.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  considerable  princes  of  Europe, 
bad  conceived  the  project  of  extending  his  do- 
minions from  the  German  ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  establishing  for  himself  a  power- 
ful kingdom  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design 
he  appears  to  have  proposed  to  subdue  the  con- 
federate cantons,  and  with  this  view  to  have  re- 
jected their  amicable  overtures  ;  and  when  the 
hostilities  which  he  commenced  on  his  frontiers 
had  alarmed  the  iapprehensions  of  the  Swiss,  the 
crafty  policy  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  was 
desirous  of  crushing  his  formidable  neighbour, 
aucceedtd  in  involving  them  in  an  open  war 
with  the  duke.  This  war  was  begun  in  the 
year  1474,  and  ended  after  three  years  with  the 
ruin  and  death  of  the  Burgundian,  whose  states 
were    divided    between   France   and   Austria. 


• 


% 
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The  rich  spoils  taken  in  this  war  *  wrought  an 
immediate^  and  decisive  change  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Swiss  :  war  was  thencefor* 
ward  considered,  especially  by  the  young  men, 
as  a  speedy  method  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and 
they  panted  only  for  foreign  pensions,  a  high 
pay,  and  valuable  booty.  Many  public  efforts 
were  indeed  employed  to  repress  this  disposi- 
tion to  the  trade  of  mercenary  war,  but  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  had  been  too  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  the  public  counsels  were  necessitated 
to  yield  to  their  violence.  How  excessive  the 
licentiousness  of  individuals  had  become  under 
the  influence  of  the  sudden  introduction  of  ex- 
iraordinary  wealth,  cannot  be  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  by  t  the  association  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  young  men,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  the  mad  society^  and  professed  to  des- 
pise the  control  of  their  governors. 

Four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Bur- 
giindian  war,  Friburgh  and  Soleure  were  added 
to  the  number  of  the  cantons.  1:  Alarmed  at 
the  proofs  which  they  beheld  of  the  inability  of 
the  existing  government  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people,  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Zurich  and  Lucern,  readily  accepted  the  propo- 
sal of  these  two  cities  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
league.     The  rural  cantons,  Schwitz,  Uri,  and 

*  Planta,  vol.  2.  p.  1.  42.  Mallet,  tome  2.  p.  192. 
f  Planta,  ibid,  p.  45.         %  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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Underwalden,  resisted  the  measure,  as  tending 
to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  munici-* 
pal  districts  in  the  general  counsels  ;  but  their 
concurrence  was  obtained  by  the  expedient  pf 
rendering  the  new  subordinate  to  the  eight  an- 
cient cantons.  On  this  occasion  was  formed  a 
new  fundamental  law  of  the  confederacy,  which 
from  the  place  of  meeting  was  denominated  the 
covenant  of  Stanz. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
eighteen  years  after  the  incorporation  of  these    . 
two  cantons,  *  a  violent,  though  a  transitory 
war,  broke  out  between  the  confederacy  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  just  served  to 
give  occasion  to  a  treaty,  which  established  its 
independence.     Eager  in   conceiving  brilliant 
projects,  but  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  ' 
for  their  accomplishment,  this  emperor,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  about  six  years  before, 
was  well  fitted  to  provoke  the  resistance,  which 
should  decide  the  claims  of  the  confederacy.. 
When,  in  a  contest  which  did  not  last  quite 
nine  months,  more  than  twenty  thousand  men 
had  perished,  and  almost  two  thousand  towns, 
castles^  and  villages,  had  been  taken  and  de« 
stroyed,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  (/)  the 
claims  of  the  Helvetic  league  were  conceded, 
and  its    independence    substantially    acknow- 
ledged. 

*  Flanta,  vol  2.  p.  37,  &c. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
confederacy  was  again  augmented  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  two  cities  of  Basle  and  Shaff> 
bausen,  important  as  bulwarks  on  the  side  of  the 
Germanic  empire  :  and  in  the  year  1518  the  in- 
corporation of  the  country  of  Appenzel  com- 
pleted the  number  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  which 
remained  unaltered  even  to  our  time.  The  same 
superiority  of  the  eight  more  ancient  cantons 
having  been  maintained  in  these,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instances,  the  equilibrium  of  the  Helve- 
tic system  continued  unchanged,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accession  of  new  members ;  and  the 
forest-cantons,  the  original  members  of  the  con-- 
federacy,  preserved  that  proportion  of  import- 
ance in  the  collective  concerns  of  the  nation,  . 
which  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  due  influence 
on  the  public  deliberations.  Thus  was  the  or- 
ganization of  this  interesting  system  perfected 
^t  three  years  before  Zuingle  began  in  the 
church  of  Glaris  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  a 
scriptural  Christianity.  To  develope  one  part 
of  the  Reformation  appears  to  have  been  its 
principal  function,  and  it  was  made  ready  pre- 
cisely for  the  great  occasion. 

The  Helvetic  part  of  the  general  reformation 
of  religion,  which  was  developed  among  the 
united  cantons,  appears  however  to  have  re- 
quired some  appropriate  organ  for  maturing  its 
principles,  and  to  have  found  such  an  one  in  the 
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little  republic  of  Geneva,  which  neighboured 
the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  great  Protestant  can^ 
ton  of  Berne,  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
general  association  of  the  Swiss  states,  but  main^ 
tained  its  political  distinctness  (u)  even  to  the 
present  time.  Though  near  in  place,  it  was  se- 
parated from  the  Helvetic  cantons  by  the  inter- 
position of  other  territories,  and  of  the  lake 
to  which  it  has  communicated  a  name ;  even 
its  population  was  derived  from  a  different 
source,  for  the  Genevese  were  sprang  from 
the  (v)  ancient  Allobroges,  not  from  the  Het 
vetii.  These  circumstances  preserved  the  dis- 
tinctness of  this  smal),  but  important  communi- 
ty, while  the  necessities  of  its  situation  drove  it 
into  such  a  connection  with  the  Helvetic  states^ 
aa  facilitated  the  transmission  of  th^  principles 
.of  the  Helvetic  reformation. 

This  little  community  ^  became  independent 
in  the  year  1032,  when  the  second  kingdom  of 
Burgi^ndy,  in  which  it  bad  been  comprehended, 
had  terminated  with  the  series  of  its  princes ;  the 
government  was  however  divided  between  the 
bishop  and  the  count,  the  former  having  be- 
come master  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  of  the 
adjacent  territosy.  A  government  so  consti- 
tuted was  necessarily  agitated  by  the  conten- 
tions of  the  two  authorities,  as  the  couat  was 

*  Spoo.  tome  1.  p.  92,  SS. 
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always  desirous  of  extending  his  dominion  over 
the  city,  and  of  restraining  the  bishop  to  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  When  this  struggle, 
which  *  commenced  in  the  year  1 120,  had  been 
continued  during  ninety-one  years,  a  new  party 
was  introduced,  the  count  of  Savoy  having 
gained  such  advantages  over  the  count  of  Ge- 
neva, that  he  was  at  this  time  become  a  neigh- 
bouring potentate.  In  the  year  1211,  or 
ninety-one  years  after  this  transaction,  t  the 
count  of  Savoy  was  established  in  the  place  of 
the  count  of  Geneva,  and  from  this  time  be- 
came, as  the  latter  had  previously  been,  the  ri- 
val of  the  bishop. 

In  the  progress  of  these  competitions  the 
people  of  Geneva  gradually  attained  to  imporf- 
ance,  t  having  found  various  opportunities  for 
vindicating  privileges,  which  they  claimed  as 
constituting  an  imperial  city.  At  length  in  the 
year  1444,  (a?)  the  family  of  Savoy  acquired 
possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Geneva,  which 
they  continued  generally  to  enjoy ;  the  people 
of  that  city,  who  had  at  this  time  become  con- 
siderable, "were  accordingly  placed  in  opposi- 
tion at  once  to  ecclesiastical  and  to  civil  autho- 
rities; and  the  result  was  that,  connecting 
themselves  (x)  first  with ,  Friburgh,  and  after- 
wards permanently  with  Berne,  they  emanci- 

*  Spon.  fOBi«  1.  p.  88,  39.        f  Ibid.  p.  49,  50,  note. 

t  Ibid.  p.  S7. 
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pated  themselves  from  the  double  dominion 
and  *  receiving  from  the  latter  canton  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  reformation,  esta- 
blished a  constitution  in  which  its  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  republicanism  were  incorporated 
with  a  republican  government.  Rome,  the  ec- 
clesiastical metropolis  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
had  raised  itself  to  power  amidst  the  conten- 
tion and  the  weakness  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ments, and  Geneva  found  an  opportunity  ef 
maintaining  its  independence  on  the  common 
frontier  of  France,  Swisserland,  and  Savoy. 

*  Spon.  tome  1.  p.  192,  &c. 


(a)  Swisserland  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
extends  about  two  hundred  British  miles ;  and 
in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  The  area  has  been  estimated 
to  contain  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles;  the  population  does  not 
exceed  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons,  a  large  proportion  of  the  territory  being 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Pinkerton,  vol*  1. 
p.  566.  Planta,  vol.  1.  p.  4. 

(6)  Idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  profu- 
turum,  si  Romana  ubique  arma,  et  velut  « 
conspectu  libertas  toUeretur,    was  one  of  the 
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eondldeftttions  which  disused  Agricola  16  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Vita  Agrlc; 
sect.  24. 

(t)  The«e  were  Schwitz,  Uri,  Underwaldeu, 
Lueern»  Zug,  Olaris,  and  Appenzel.  Planta,  vol. 
3.  p.  143. 

(rf)  Though  driven  into  independence,  it  wai 
not  however  driven  into  democracy,  for  the 
difficulties  of  its  situation  rendered  the  steady 
prudence  of  an  aristocracy  indispensable  even 
to  its  existence.  Accordingly  in  the  year 
1530  it  was  determined  that  tl^e  members 
of  each  of  the  two  councils,  the  petty  council 
and  the  council  of  two  hundred,  should  be  no- 
minated  by  the  other.  Spon;  tome  1.  p.  202, 
note.  From  this  time  the  two  councils  formed 
a  permanent  aristocracy,  which  maintained  the 
interest  of  the  Httle  community ;  but  the  re- 
mote result  was  that  a  strong  reaction  was  at 
length  excited,  which  through  a  great  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  rendered  Geneva  a  scene 
of  democratical  agitation.  The  flfst  effi^rt  of 
resistance  was  exerted  in  the  year  1 707 :  in  the 
year  1738  an  edict  of  pacification  was  framed 
by  the  mediation  of  France  and  of  the  two 
l9wiss  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne :  the  struggle 
was  renewed  in  the  year  1760,  on  the  arrival  of 
Rousseau^  who  came  to  reside  in  the  republic ; 
and  was  termhiated  in  the  year  1 768  by  an  or- 
dinance of  mutual  accommodation :  this  ot'di* 
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nance  was  observed  during  twelve  years ;  bat 
in  the  year  1780  the  aristocratic  party  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  a  system  which  had  re- 
duced their  authority,  and  new  contentions  pre* 
pared  materials  of  disorder,  which  soon  after* 
wards  assisted  in  effecting  the  disorganization 
of  France  and  Europe.  Hist,  and  Pol.  View 
of  the  Const,  and  Revol.  of  Geneva  by  D'Iver# 
nois,  Dubl.  1784. 

(e)  The  population  of  the  city  ofx  Geneva 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  persons. 
Pinkerton,  vol.  1.  p.  575.  It  is  said  however 
to  have  contained  two-hundred  houses  more  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Planta,  vol.  1.  p.  8SS. 
The  scanty  and  scattered  territory  did  not,  in  the 
time  of  D'Alembert,  consist  of  thirty  villages. 
Essay  on  the  Gov.  of  Geneva. 

(./)  It  was  separated  from  the  confederacy 
not  only  by  the  lake,  but  also  by  the  Payd  de 
Vaud,  which  was  not  conquered  from  the  duke 
of  Savoy  by  the  canton  of  Berne  before  the 
year  15S6.  Mallet,  tome  S.  p.  246.  This  ter<« 
ritory,  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  iU 
name  from  a  tribe  of  Vandals  (Spon,  tome  1, 
p.  83,)  was  anciently  comprehended  in  Bur- 
gundy Tran^urane;  it  was  in  the  year  lOSS 
transferred  with  the  other  provinces  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  emperors  of  Germany;  and 
in  the  year  1218  it  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  counts  of  Savoy.    Ibid.  p.  235. 
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(^)  Its  governments  not  only  varied  through 
the  forms  of  republican  administration,  from 
the  democracy  of  the  simple  forest-cantons  to 
tlie  aristocracy  of  the  powerful  state  of  Berne, 
but  even  comprehended  one  instance  of  a  prin- 
cipality,  the  counts  of  Neuchattel  having  re- 
tained their  hereditary  dominions  within  its  pre<- 
cincts,  though  not  acknowledged  as  distinct 
members  of  the  league. 

(h)  Art.  6.  of  the  treaty  of  Osnaburgh : 
even  then  however  the  Austrian  diplomatists 
endeavoured  to  save  the  credit  of  their  govern- 
ment by  the  insertion  of  a  qualifying  quasi.  * 

(f)  He  exempted  them  from  all  dependence 
on  his  officers,  and  enjoined  that  their  country 
should  never  on  any  account  be  pledged  or 
alienated  to  any  person.  Mallet,  tome  I.  p. 
178. 

(k)  The  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
this  kingdom  were  then  possessed  by  the  counts 
of  Burgundy  and  other  powerful  vassals*  The 
counts  of  Savoy  had  acquired  a  portion  of  them, 
having  become  masters  of  a  part  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud ;  the  counts  of  Geneva  possessed  an- 
other ;  and  Rhodolph  himself  was  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  his  power  in  the  landgraviate  of 
Burgundy,  which  had  beeh  bequeathed  to  his 
family  by  the  last  count  of  Kyburg.  Ibid.  p. 
182. 

(0  This,  though  but  purporting  to  be  a  re- 
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uewal  of  the  ancient  compact  is  tlie  oldest  do- 
cument of  the  Swiss  confederacy ;  it  is  dated 
in  the  year  1291.     Planta,  voi.  1.  p.  134,  note. 

(wi)  Walter  Furst  of  Uri,  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher  of  Schwitz,  and  Arnold  of  Underwalden. 

(n)  Wiliiam  Tell,  son-in-law  to  Walter  Furst, 
had  offended  the  bailiff  by  refusing  with  scorn 
to  pay  obeisance  to  a  hat  planted  on  a  pole ;  on 
this  account  he  was  seized,  and  in  violation  of 
the  privilege  of  his  canton  placed  in  a  boat  to 
be  conveyed  across  the  lake  ;  but  a  storm  hav- 
ing arisen  Tell,  who  had  been  loosed  from  his 
fetters  that  he  might  navigate  the  vessel,  found 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape,  and  af" 
terwards  meeting  his  enemy  in  a  hollow  way, 
shot  him  with  an  arrow.  The  popular  tale  of 
the  apple,  at  which,  when  placed  on  the  head 
of  his  son.  Tell  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to 
ahoot,  is  not  mentioned  by  Muller  the  historian 
of  Swisserland.     Ibid.  p«  154,  155. 

(o)  There  was  no  immediate  compact   be- 
'  tween  Berne  Zurich  and  Lucern  ;  none  between 
Berne  Glaris  and  Zug  ;  and  Glaris  and  Luceri) 
were  equally  unconnected.     Ibid.  p.  263. 

(/>)  The  decay  of  the  nobles  of  Swisserland 
was  greatly  accelerated  both  by  natural  events, 
and  by  accidental  occurrences,  various  divi- 
sions of  their  possessions  having  been  thus  occa- 
sioned.    Ibid.  p.  332. 

(9)  In  this  engagement  the  victory  was  gained 
'vol.  rv.  u 
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by  an  heroic  act  of  patriotism,  which  ought  to 
be  for  ever  remembered  among  instances  of  ge- 
nerous self-devotement.  When  the  confede- 
rates had  failed  in  every  attempt  to  break  the 
line  of  their  enemies,  Arnold  Struthan  de  Win- 
kelried,  a  knight  of  Underwalden,  cried  to  his 
countrymen  that  he  would  open  a  passage,  de- 
siring them  to -provide  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  to  honour  his  race  ;  then,  throwing  himself 
on  the  pikes  of  the  opposite  ranks,  grasped  as 
manv  of  them  as  he  could,  buried  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  bore  them  to  the  ground,  leaving 
a  space  open  for  the  advance  of  his  companions. 
Ibid.  p.  300.  It  is  impossible  to  exemplify  more 
strongly  the  force  of  institutions  and  circum- 
stances in  exciting  and  animating  the  social 
feelings  of  men. 

(r)  This  practice  was  afterwards  much  ex- 
tended by  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  acquired 
in  the  year  1536  all  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Spon. 
tome  1.  p.  270,  305.  This  tract  of  country,  the 
most  agreeable  and  the  most  fertile  of  southern 
Swisserland,  extends  in  length  about  twenty 
leagues,  and  is  almost  equally  broad.  Mallet, 
tome  3..  p.  235. 

(s)  Or  from  the  ancient  appellation  of  this 
group  of  mountains,  Alpes  Graiae.  The  whole 
of  Upper  Rhoetia  has  since  derived  from  the 
name  of  this  league  the  appellation  of  Grisones, 
or  the  Grey  Ones.     Ibid.  p.  404. 


(#)  The  confederates  xnauitaioed  Uieir  i^- 
tnunity  from  the  imperial  chamber,  ^nd  their 
entire  exemption  from  all  taxes  or  contributions 
imposed  by  ihe  emperor  ;  and  also  acquired 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Tihurgau,  the 
civil  and  territorial  rights  in  that  province  hav- 
ing Uong  since  been  in  their  possession.  Jbid* 
vol.  ft.  p.  72* 

(u)  The  ^territory  of  Geneva  was  constituted 
A  canton  of  the  Helvetic  conlederacy  in  the 
year  I81^>by  the  treaty -of  Vienna. 

(v)  The  country  of  the  Aliohroges  ejit^nd^d 
•from  the  Isere  jon  the  ^utfa  .to  Gepeva,  and 
'was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  (Rhone;  jt 
4»unprehended  that  part  of  {Dauphin^  whiqh 
.lies  between  these  rivers,  ^together  witb^jSaypy 
-properly  so  csfHed,  and  Geneva  with  its  t^i^rit.Qty 
an  the  east  of  the  lake  and  the  soutli  of  the  city. 
The  Rhone  and  the  lake  separated  the  AUo- 
broges  from  the  Helvetians.  Spon.  tome  1.  p. 
5.  note. 

(w)  In  the  year  1401  the  county  of  Geneva 
was  sold  to  the  count  of  Savoy,  who  in  the  year 
1417  was  created  a  duke.  This  duke,  Ama- 
dsus  VIII.  in  the  year  1432  resigned  the 
duchy  to  one  son,  and  the  county  to  another, 
becoming  himself  a  hermit.  Having  acquired 
a  reputation  of  sanctity  by  his  retreat,  he  was  in 
the  year  1439  elevated  by  the  council  of  Basle 
to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Felix  V ;  and 

H  « 
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in  the  year  1444  he  constituted  himself  adminis- 
trator of  the  two  bishoprics  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne :  from  this  time  the  family  of  Savoy 
was  generally  connected  with  the  bishopric  of 
Geneva.    Spon.  tome  K  p«  73 — 84. 

Qr)  The  alliance  with  Friburgh  was  conclud- 
ed in  the  year  1518,  and  in  the  year  1526 
Berne  was  associated  in  the  league.  Berne  in 
the  year  1528  adopted  the  reformed  religion,  in 
which  that  canton  was  followed  by  Greneva  in 
the  year  1550.  Friburgh  was  alienated  from 
Geneva  by  this  revolution  in  the  year  15SS, 
and  in  the  following  year  renounced  the  al- 
liance ;  the  religion  of  Rome  was  in  the  year 
15S5  abolished  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  year  1557 
the  alliance  with  Berne  was  made  perpetual. 
Geneva  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Helvetic  confederacy,  but  this  measure  was 
obstructed  by  religious  considerations. 


LECTURE  XXXIIL 

Of  the  history  qf  the  Spanish  peninsula  Jrom  the 
canmencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
accession  qf  the  emperor  Charks  V.  to  the 
srown  qf  Spain  in  the  year  1516. 


Christians.  Moors. 

Portuguan  diaecnperies  bigiin  1410 

VapLes  acquired  by  Aragon  1448 

Angoa  united  to  Ctttile  1475 

Troubles  of  Granada' befim     1483 

Gi^e  of  Good  Hopepaaed  1484 

Weit  Indies  diaoovered    .     •  149S     Granada  oonqoeivd   .     .     .    1499 
North  America  diacwered  by 

Cabot 1496 

Vaaqocs  da  Gama  arnired  in 

India 1498 

Brasil  dtteorered    ....  1501 
Vrnmm  nnited  to  Castile  and 

Angaa      ......  1518 


While  the  system  of  Europe  was  disposing 
itself  in  a  manner  which  might  favour  the  great 
separation  from  the  Roman  church  effected  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  good  order  of  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  required,  that  some  pro- 
vision should  also  he  made  for  giving  to  that 
church  some  new  and  powerful  support.  If  we 
should  regard  the  changes  of  European  society 
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only  in  relation  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind,  it  might  even   in   such   a   view  be 
judged  to  have  been  necessary,  that  the  new 
doctrines  should   not  be  permitted  to  spread 
themselves    with    uncontrolled    rapidity,   but 
should  be  subjected  to  thte  restraint  oF  a  vigot- 
ous  and  determined  resistance  j  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  Europe  could  yet  be  prepared  for 
embracing  opinions,  which  requil^d  a  Bold  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  even  among  those 
who  were  capable  of  receiving  the  ddctrihes  of 
the  Reformation,  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety 
would  be  best  exercised  by  difficulty  atid  Buffer- 
ing.    But  in  that  temporal  consideration  of  the 
events  of  modern  history  which  belongs  to  the 
present  enquiry,  the  advantage  of  providing  a 
new  and  powerful  support  for  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, when  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  reformers,  is  yet  more  manifestly  ap- 
parent.    It  has  been   suggested  that,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  earlier  period  of  modern 
history  supplied  a  principle  of  union  to  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  then  scarcely  connected 
by  any  political  relations,  so  in  its  latter  and 
more  improved  period,  the  religious  separation 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  by  which  tTiey  werie 
distributed  into  the  two  great  parties  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  furnished  a  principle 
of  political  equilibrium,  for  which  the  state  of 
European  society  was  at  this  time  'prepared. 
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But  if  a  political  balance  were  to  be  maintained 
by  the  struggles  of  these  two  parties,  it  seems 
to  have  been  indispensably  required  that  the 
ancient  establishment  of  religion,  wh^ch  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  assaults  of  the 
reformers,  should  be  strengthened  for  the  con* 
test  by  some  additional  buttress,  which  might 
enable  the  party  of  Rome  to  preserve  their  sta- 
tion in  Europe,  and  even  .to  exert  efforts  so 
alarming,  as  should  excite  all  the  activity  of 
their  adversaries.  In  this  manner,  while  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  reformers  were  discipr 
lined  by  suffering,  the  great  struggle  of  the  po- 
litical system  was  supported,  and  a  balance  of 
power  was  preserved,  which  animated  the  enerr 
gies  of  the  several  governments,  and  secured 
the  general  independence. 

Among  the  various  states  of  ^Europe  th^ 
loosely  connected  government  of  Germany  ha^ 
been  described  as  that  which  was  particularly 
fitted  for  originating  the  important  separation, 
which  distributed  them  into  two  religious  parties. 
Spain  appears  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been 
^e  support  provided  for  the  ancient  religion, 
when  the  struggle  should  have  rendered  such 
assistance  necessary.  In  the  period  preceding  the 
Reformation  the  papacy  was  sufficiently  ^  sus-* 
tailed  by  the  government  of  Naples,  which  was 
ibrmed  just  when  the  great  struggle  of  Gregory 

♦  Vol  2.  p.  484. 
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VII.  required  the  support  of  a  friendly  and 
neighbouring  power ;  but  in  the  more  extended 
combinations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  in- 
volved all  the  goverments  of  southern  Europe^ 
some  new  and  more  considerable  aid  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  stability  of  the 
Roman  see.  We  accordingly  observe  that  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  former  ally  of  the  pa- 
pacy, became  connected  with  Aragon,  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  if  to 
communicate  to  it  that  political  relation,  by 
which  it  was  itself  connected  with  the  see  of 
Rome :  we  next  observe,  and  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  same  century,  Aragon,  with  its 
dependent  kingdom  of  Naples,  united  to  Cas- 
tile, by  which  union  the  main  government  of 
the  peninsula  was  also  comprehended  in  the 
same  relations,  and  attached  to  the  support  of 
the  same  interests :  and  lastly,  in  that  curious 
combination  of  events  which  the  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  mankind  denominate  fortuitous^ 
the  united  monarchy  itself,  in  the  very  year  in 
which  Luther  began  the  work  of  reformation, 
connected  with  the  imperial  power  of  Ger- 
many, and  thus  binding  more  strongly  to  the 
cause  of  the  papacy  the  chief  of  that  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  contest  of  religion  was  pri- 
marily to  be  waged.  If  it  be  considered  that 
the  long  crusade  of  almost  eight  hundred  years. 
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in  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  engaged  with 
the  Moors;  particularly  prepared  them  to  be  zea- 
lots for  the  faith  of  Rome,  such  a  series  of  ar.* 
rangernents,  all  tending  to  enlist  them  in  its 
defence,  and  to  render  them  active  in  its  ser- 
vice^  cannot  fail  to  fill  us  with  admiration. 

In  the  twenty-first  lecture  I  reviewed  th^ 
history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  in  the  year  472, 
tQ  that  oithe  fourteenth  century ;  and  I  then  re- 
marked the  respective  adaptations  of  its  four 
Christian  sovereignties,  Castile,  Aragon,  Por- 
tugal, and  Navarre,  the  first  of  these  forming 
the  grand  central  power,  and  maintaining  the 
great  contest  with  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  the ' 
second  engaging  in  the  political  interests  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  it  afterwards  connected 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  third  opening 
the  way  in  those  voyages  of  distant  discovery, 
which  have  changed  the  politics  of  the  world, 
and  the  fourth  serving  to  maintain  a  communica- 
tion between  two  countries,  which  the  Pyrenees 
would  otherwise  have  in  a  considerable  degree 
excluded  from  intercourse.  In  the  present  lec- 
ture I  propose  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  twa  succeeding  centuries,  and 
to  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  a  pe« 
riod  of  time  distinguished  by  changes  the  most 
important,  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Sara* 
cenic  power  in  Spain,  the  consolidation  of  three 


of  thQ  Spanish  Jungjioms  inl^  a  single  mg^ 
nftrghy,  th$  CQnp^ctiQn  of  tljf^t  paonafp^y  mi\i 
lbs  German,  eippire,  effected  by  the  acc^sioa 
of  the  fftmily  pf  Austria  and  t^e  eztraprdi- 
il^y  an4  import^t  discoveries,  accomp^hed 
first  by  tjbe  pprtuguese,  and  afte^j^ards  io  ^ff^r 
Utwn  of  th^T  successful  during  by  thje  Spa- 
QJwds. 

So  ^arly  a3  ithe  ye^r  1 240  the  Moorish  pQSse^ 
sipijn^  in  $pain  had  been  ^co^fined  ;to  the  king- 
4pm  of  iGr:»Q9((jU«  It  might  oaAurally  ^ave  k^^ 
^f|>ectedi  .that  tj^e  Moor^  ^Y^ctuVl  aoop  ^  xfi-: 
iucp^  ifi  ilMs  «u>^  sout^enn  prayinqe^  4ind  the 
whole  j^Qinml^  Ibe  restpr^ed  |i)o  ithe  Chri^tiajQ^. 
Ilhe  £(veiit  was  howeyer  yery  diflfer,e»t  ifiQm 
3udi  an  expectailioii.  Two  hvw4>^ed  and  £^y- 
two  years  .elapsed  hf^oce  the  x;edMqti((W  of  Qr^Lr 
]iada»  which  was  €;^ected  in  the  year  1 492,  .thi^ 
power  of  .the  Mooes  remaining  duiiing  all  tihi? 
period  nearly  -atatioqary.  Long  indeed  bs^we 
thjs  time  they  .had  vbeen  drivien  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Portugal,  the  .conquest  f^  (a)  Mr 
garya,  the  most  southern  of  these  jberjcitories, 
having  been  completed  in  the  year  1250.  The 
first  object  of  our  enquiry  .will  therefore  .be  to 
OGOnsider  what  those  causes  were,  which  so  Jong 
suqpepded  the  progress  of  the  .Caatilian  can- 
quest,  land  Jiow  /this  protracted  suspension  was 
accommodated  'to-  the  mutual  relatipns  of  the 
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Spatiifh  governmentSi  atid  to  the  cireumstances 
of  the  general  systeili  of  £uil3pe. 

In  the  year  1240  the  kitlgdom  of  Oranada 
had  been  formed  out  of  thi^  remaining  posses- 
sibns  of  th^  Moors  of  Spain,  and  two  Buccessinre 
rteigns,  tbe  latter  bf  which  terminated  in  tiie 
year  IdOS,  we^  distinguished  by  bo  muth  dbi- 
lity,  as  gave  consistency  and  vigour  to  the  new 
establishment.  On  the  other  fiand  we  observe 
in  the  Castilia-n  go^emm^t,  only  ten  years  from 
the  same  epoch,  the  commencement  of  a  long 
series  of  internal  dissensions,  by  which  it  was 
disabled  for  prosecuting  with  mccess  its  'lioe- 
tflities  against  that  Mb6ri«fc  sovereignty.  A 
•  troubled  minority  begatl  in  Ifhe  year  1S12  5 
srad  we  have  been  e^fcpi^sly  informed  by  Mari- 
ana, l!hat  -a  war  Which  had  *beefi 'Commenced 
against  the  Moors,  was  discontinued  cm  "accoufft 
of  the  intestine  divisions,  w^iidh  prevailed  armong 
the  CastiKans :  nor  from  l!his  time  uritil  *he  re- 
duction of  Granada  in  the  year  14W2  do  'we 
find  any  intervafi  of  considerable  length,  and 
scarcely  any  interval  whatsoever,  in  *which  the 
history  Of  'Castile  is  'not  affiled  with  ^e  «tr ug^les 
of  itsnobles,  struggles  fevoured' occasionally  »by 
t!he  minority,  ihe  incapacity,  or^the  miscondudt 
of  its  sovereighs.  The  eoutinuance  also  of  the 
divisbn  of  the penindiilaitttoso^Aany'Ohfistian 

^  Mariana's  hiBt.  of  Spain,  book  15.  ch.  6. 
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governments  is  *  mentioned  by  the  same  histo* 
rian,  as  having  postponed  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  find  we  accordingly  observe  that 
Ferdinand,  by  whom  it  was  at  length  effected, 
had  seventeen  years  before  united  into  one  sove- 
reignty the  two  Spanish  monarchies  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  having  inherited  the  former,  and 
having  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  his  mariage  with  Isa* 
bella  the  sister  of  the  last  king,  who  died  with- 
out issue. 

The  final  reduction  of  the  Moors  of  Spain 
was  an  event  of  great  and  various  importance. 
It  was  most  desirable  to  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  monarchy  of  Spain,^  that  a  people  so 
alien  from  all  the  institutions  of  the  society  of 
Christendom  should  not  hold  a  distinct  posses- 
sion within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula ;  nor  in- 
deed could  that  monarchy  be  firmly  established, 
as  long   as  any  other    separate    government 
should  exist  in  the  peninsula  besides  Portugal, 
by  which  it  was  balanced  in  the  general  system 
of  the  policy  of  Europe.     The  construction  too 
of  that  general  system  appears  to  have  require^ 
that  this  inroad  of  the  population  of  Afri^^ 
should  be  so  far  repelled,  that  a  state  should 
not  remain,  within  the  boundaries  of  Europe^ 
which  must  be  incapable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  the  policy  of  such  a  system,  and  of  act- 

*  Book  25.  ch.  I. 
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ing  with  regularity  in  its  combinations.  But 
these  consequences  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  were  by  no 
means  the  whole  result  of  that  event.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  at  once  determined  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  government  in  regard  to  that 
bigoted  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  by  which 
it  has  been  since  so  much  distinguished ;  and  in 
its  more  remote  operation  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  that  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
which  deprived  Spain  of  the  industrious  part  of 
its  population,  and  thus  accelerated  the  degra- 
dation of  the  state :  a  people  so  enthralled  to 
the  dominion  of  ecclesiastics  could  not  indeed 
in  any  case  h'&ve  long  preserved  the  energy, 
which  is  necessary  for  maintaining  a  station  of 
political  importance ;  but  (6)  the  sudden  sub- 
traction of  a  multitude  of  industrious  inha- 
bitants could  not  fail  to  decide  and  precipitate 
a  change,  which  must  otherwise  have  more 
slowly  reduced  the  alarming  power  of  a  bigoted 
and  persecuting  government. 

Though  Spain  had  even  in  the  Gothic  pe- 
riod of  its  history  evinced  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  its  bishops  had,  in 
the  persecution  of  Priscillian  and  his  followers, 
exhibited  the  first  example  of  a  bloody  into- 
lerance, yet  in  general  the  conduct  of  the  na« 
tion  was  influenced  (c)  by  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, until  the  final  ruin  of  the  Moorish  power 


had  estaUisbfid  lifce  tnamph  «f  tli,e  ^ufcii^  ai^ 
the  depreasion  i)f  tl^  bsurons  1^  re^der^ed^jliieiip 
anahie  to  protect  ^fh^k  vassals  tHjgiiQst  fhp  ,«C- 
ibrts  of  the  deoclc^iastics  i  ^aoA  in  fif/d  fe^if^^c^offffi 
of  iiraMidB  (eO  coitions  were  gra^tj^d  |)y  ^ 
oonqoerarst^ich  gmir^nte^d  tOr^e  v^iq^^he^ 
tbe  continuaiiot  <£>th6ir  If^m  cuat^nis  and  tdir 
gion.  Tbeae  ^Qtrndifiofi^  iwdeed  iwere  ^ot^loqg 
obsermd*;  but  though  (be  ^^ceq^ADcy  of  ^^ 
ecclesiastios  may  be  oonsideired  as  ^ammeBcipg 
witfh  (the  ccmquest  (Of  ^  Ifiat  MpociBh  s^^ve- 
reignty,  it  was  ^S^md  coavenlieot  (e).tO;b€^ip  ^e 
moA  of  p^rseeutiqn  with  the  eKpulsiop  of  ti^e 
ffews*  Mrf)o  w.QrifeaisO;OuiQerous  in  Sp^ip.  ^ 
veil'* years  esrivkusted  tbje  fofboaraace  pf  t(ie 
new  ^Qvereigos  .1^  .<i4rms4a  |n  re^^d  to  ^^ir 
subjects,  oft  that  coontFy:;  the  inflexible  ^^rit  of 
Ximenes  w«s  Ihen  eani^oyi^d  in  effeQting  by 
caresses  and  by  violence^  an  Qf)  apparept  coq- 
versiion  t>f  the  ^con<|uered .  pepple  ^  and  an  in- 
surrection of  those  •  i«^bo  were  still  .^s^a^oias  for 
the  religion  of  thek  .ffi^ei;s,  furnished  a  p^- 
tence  for  treating  them  ^s  I'^elsy  wly>,had  -for- 
tfinted  the  be^elits  of  tiaeir  <)apitul»tia9.  Wliep 
the  dbligation  of  the  trfiatijr  h^d  b^n  thus 
Mt  asttie,  the  Moors  (^)  i^ho  reooaio^ .  in .  t^ 
country,  ^were  aUow<e4niio  altf^atiye  j^t  dfiatl^ 
•«r baptism  ^  aod  tbese  forced  conversions. hs^v^^g 
btought  themimthin.  felne  cognji^anoe  of  (^hy^ 
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Inquisition^*  four  thousand  were  for  aposftacj 
eommitted  to  the  flames,  and  according  to  one 
historian  three  thousand,  accorditig  to  another 
^five  thousand  houses,  were  lefl .  without  inlui- 
t&tants  in  the  districts  of  that  horrible  tribuna!, 
fliuititudes  having  withdrawn  to  Barbary^'fer 
safety.  Still  the  formal  and  entire  expulsidn'df 
the  Moors  was  a  measure  so  iniquitous  and  im- 
rpolitic,  that  all  the  bigotry  of  theiSpanish  eode- 
siasties  required  more  than  a  century  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  it  was  not  effected  Until 
tile  year  1009. 

While  Castile  exhibited  only  a  long  series  of 
distraction  and  imbecility,  Portugal  presented 
a  Very  different  object.  Alfonso,  the  first  king 
of  the  Portuguese,  had  assumed  the  royal  title 
in  the  year  1139;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
in  •  the  twenty-first  lecture,  that  the  whole  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  appointment  <if  his 
'father  to  the  dignity  of  count  of  Portugal,  ^Ay 
years  earlier  than  that  event,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  wds  an  almoisttmin- 
^terrupted  series  of  aggrandisement  and  im- 
provement. Nor  was  this  progress  of  Portu- 
guese greatness  then  discontinued.  Through 
the  fourteenth  cfentury  We  observe,  With  la 
fiirigle  exception,  a  succession  of  the  *wtwst 
iind  ablest  sovereigns ;  and  the  flfbei^tvth'Was^m- 

^  Hist.  oFthe  Expulsion  of -the'Morlscoes  by  Geddas. 
t  Vol.  2.  p.  552. 
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nobled  by  that  splendid  train  of  maritime  disco- 
very, which  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar 
destination  of  this  people.  Even  the  exception^ 
which  occurred  in  the  former  of  these  two  cen- 
turies, may  be  shown  to  have  contributed  to 
promote  the  greatness  by  contributing  to  esta- 
blish the  independence  of  Portugal. 

The  interruption  of  the  progress  of  this 
monarchy,  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  began 
with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  in  the  year  1S67» 
and  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1S83,  or  through  a  space  of  sixteen 
years.  During  these  sixteen  years  *  the  nation 
was  distracted  by  the  troubles,  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  indiscretion  and  unsteadiness  of 
Ferdinand,  and  particularly  by  his  irregular 
marriage  with  Leonora  de  Meneses^  whoni  he 
had  taken  from  her  husband ;  discontents  were 
excited  at  home,  and  the  nation  was  twice  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Castilians.  But  to  dis- 
cover the  tendency  of  this  remarkable  deviation 
from  the  general  course  of  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, we  must  look  to  the  succeeding 
reign,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which  we  shall 
find  the  decisive  and  memorable  battle  of  AI- 
jubarota,  which  for  a  period  of  (H)  nearly  two 
centuries  suspended  the  efforts  of  the  Castilians 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  king, 
dom.    Two  wars,  in  which  Ferdinand  was  wan- 

«  Hist,  de  Portugal  par  De  la  Qede,  tome  1.  902— SSa 
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tonly  engaged  with  that  people,  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  mediation  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
former  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  Casti- 
lians,  the  latter  on  conditions  favourable  to  the 
Portuguese.     The  two  nations  were  thus  ex- 
cited each  against  the  other  during  the  impru- 
dent reign  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  (k)  the  embar- 
rassed state  in  which   he  left  the  succession 
tempting  the  king  of  Castile  to  renew  hostilities 
in  support  of  his  pretension,  while  Juan  a  prince 
of  ability  was  in  possessipn  of   the  crown,  a 
decisive  engagement  established  the  distinctness 
of  the  two  governments,   which,  as  they  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity,  must  otherwise  have 
soon  been  disposed  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for 
dominion.   A  similar  interruption,  but  of  shorter 
continuance,  *  has  been  remarked  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  history  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was 
shown  that  it  was  the  crisis  of  the  establishment 
of  the  ,papal  ascendancy  over  the  government 
of  the  country.     The  one  therefore  determined 
its  relation  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  other  its  in- 
dependence of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  the 
greatness  of  Portugal  appears  to  have  advanced 
in  a  career  interrupted  only  by  such  deviations, 
as  were  necessary  for  ascertaining*  its  situation 
in  these  important  particulars. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ferdinand  king 

VOL.  lY.  I 
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of  Aragon,  by  bis  marriage  wjth  Isabella  sister 
of  the  king  of  Castile,  had  eflS^cted  a  union  qf 
these  two  Spanish  monardiies  previously  to  th? 
reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada*    Tbif» 
-union  was  accomplished  in  the  year  l^7S ;  i^d 
it  is  observable  that  only  thirty-three  y^Uf^ 
4>efi>re  that,  event  the  kingdom  of  Nafiles  ba4 
been  wrested  from  the  family  of  Anjevu  and  i» 
addition  to  that  of  Sicily  had  been  united  to  th^ 
lungdom  ^  Avagon.     It  *  has  been  stated  that 
the  peculiar  function  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon^ 
which  chiefly  aibrds  a  solution  of  its  distinct- 
ness from  that  of  Castile,  was  the  concern  which 
it  took  in  the  pcditics  of  the  Mediterranean 
states ;   and  the  opinion  receives  ^^onfirmatioii 
from  the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the 
acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
Bnion  effected  with  Castile.    The  object  of  thp 
-distinctness  of  Aragon  appears  to  have  been 
fully  attained,  when  this  connection  wa^  formed 
with  southern  Italy,  and  its  union  with  Castile 
was  then  the  natural  process,  by  which  the  con- 
z>ection  with  the  two  Sicilies  was  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Spain. 

The  causes  which  so  long  postponed  the  £nal 
reduction  of  the  Moors  of  the  penifisula,  haxB 
been  already  assigned.  If  from  the  lobservations 
just  now  made  concerning  the  kifsgdoros  of 
Portugal  and  Aragon,  we  recur  to  the  situation 

♦  Vol.  2.  p.  S57. 
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of  Castile,  we  shall  discover  the  bearings  of  this 
postponement  on  the  general  interests. 

When,  in  the  year  1414,  *  the  son?  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  proposed  to  signalise  their  va- 
lour by  taking  the  city  of  Ceuta  from  the  Moors 
of  Africa,  it  was  objected  to  the  enterprise, 
that  its  success,  by  weakening  the  Moors  of 
Granada,  would  too  much  aggrandise  the  Casti- 
Hans.  The  objection  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded, since  that  city  was  actually  taken  in 
the  following  year,  and  the  apprehended  conse- 
quence did  not  follow.  But  though  the  politi- 
cians of  that  period  overrated  the  importance 
of  that  particular  place,  it  was  a  reasonable  and 
well-founded  persuasion,  that  whatever  «ause 
would  have  at  that  time  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree enfeebled  the  Moors  of  Spain,  must  have 
given  a  very  dangerous  ascendancy  to  the  power 
of  Castile.  Here  then  we  discover  an  important 
influence  of  the  postponement  of  the  extinction 
of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  as  it  served  to 
retain  the  kingdom  of  Castile  in  that  moderate 
condition,  which  permitted  Portugal  to  advance 
iiomolested  in  its  career  of  greatness.  Had  the 
Castilians  advanced  with  as  little  interruption 
as  the  Portuguese  towards  the  completion  of 
the  destination  of  their  monarchy,  they  must 
have  overpowered  the   latter  long  before  the 

I  2 

^  Ds  la  Clede,  tome  1.  p.  392. 
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reign  of  Philip  II,  and  consequently  before  the 
accomplishment  of  those  maritime  enterprises, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  appropriate  ob- 
jects  of  the  distinctness  of  Portugal.  Aragon 
also,  it  has  been  observed,  had  completed  its 
connection  with  Sicily  and  Naples  but  thirty- 
three  years  before  its  union  with  Castile.  The 
same  interruption  therefore  of  the  progress  of 
the  Castilian  government  must  have  favoured 
the  attainment  of  the  respective  objects  of  the 
two  neighbouring  kingdoms,  permitting  the  Ara- 
gonians  to  add  the  southern  region  of  Italy  to 
their  acquisitions,  and  allowing  the  Portuguese 
to  retain  and  strengthen  that  independence, 
'  which  was  indispensable  to  their  achievements 
of  discovery  and  conquest* 

Nor  were  the  influences  of  this  retardation 
confined  to  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  its  de- 
pendencies. The  connection  effected  by  Ara- 
gon between  Italy  and  Spain  had  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  approaching  struggles  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V ;  and  the  adventurous  enterprise  of  Portu- 
gal not  only  wrought  a  present  revolution  in 
the  commercial  and  political ,  relations  of  the 
^orld,  but  must  be  regarded  as  affecting,  in  its 
remoter  consequences,  the  whole  destiny  of 
mankind  to  the  most  distant  generations.  Most 
important  therefore  was  that  delay  of  the  ag- 
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grandisement  of  the  Castilian  government,  which 
aflbrded  opportunities  to  the  less  considerable 
monarchies  of  Aragon  and  Portugal  for  dis- 
charging functions  so  extensively  interesting. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
notice  the  very  striking  circumstances,  which 
appear  to  have  predisposed  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada  to  receive  its  termination  from 
Castile.     The  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  had 
been  checked  from  time  to  time  by  various  se- 
ditions, in  which  the  Castilians  occasionally  in- 
terfered ;  but  in  the  year  1483,  or  nine  years 
before  its  subjugation,  an  event  occurred,  the 
consequences  of  which  entirely  disabled  it  for 
presenting  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  arms 
of  Ferdinand.  •  Muley- Alboha9en  king  of  Gra- 
nada, being  aged  blind  and  feeble,  ordered  the 
execution  of  a  number  of  his  children,  for  the 
pu  Impose  of  securing  the  succession   to  those 
which  he  had  by  a  second  marriage  ;  one  how- 
ever of  the  former,  named  Muley  Boaldi9en  or 
Boabdil,  was  saved  from  the  massacre,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  proclaimed  king  by  a  party  of 
dicontented  nobles.      From   this   moment  the 
harmony  of  the  state  was  at  an  end,  and  its 
speedy  destruction   became  inevitable,t  espe- 
cially as  the  Moors  of  Granada  no  longer  re- 
ceived assistance  from  Africa,  either  because 

^  Revol.  de  TEspagne,  tome  3.  p.  252,  &c. 
t  Mariana,  book  25.  ch.  S. 
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thoise  of  Africa  were  engaged  in  other  wars,'  or 
because  the  Christians  were  now  masters  of  the 
comraunication  between  the  two  continents^ 
Thus  was  accordingly  concluded  by  the  con* 
quest  of  Qranada  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain^  when  it  had  subsisted  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  years^ 

Ferdinatid  by  this  conquest  became  sove- 
reign of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  except  Por- 
tugal and  Navarre :  Portugal  long  afterwards 
maintained  its  distinctness,  and  again  recovered 
ft  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years  •,  but  Navirre 
was  Speedily  absorbed  into  the  new  monarchy 
of  Spain.     In  the  year  1285  the  little  kingdom 
off  Navarre,  by  the  marriage  of  its  queen,  had 
passed  into  the  royal  family  of  France,  but  after 
an  interval  of  fbrty-three  years,  or  in  the  year 
ldi28,  it  was  separated  from  tlie  royal  family, 
though  still  governed  by  sovereigns  of  the  same 
nation*     The  people  of  Navarre  admitted  fe- 
males to  the  succession  of  their  crown,  and  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Charles 
YII.  of  France,  afforded  a  favobrable  opportu* 
fiity  foi*  the  observance  of  this  pteuliarity  of 
their  government     In  the  new  line,  that  of  the 
family  of  £vreux,  the  kingdom  contiuued  with- 
out interruption  to  its  extinction.     From  the 
year  1328  the  tranquillity  of  Navarre  was  much 
disturbed,  but  from  the  year  14S5  its  history  was 
a  series  of  perpetual  agitation.  The  conquest  of 
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Nav^ftrr6  was  efFected  by  Ferdinarid  king  of 
C^tit6  and  Aragoti  in  the  year  151 2^  though  it 
wai  not  finally  subdued  until  the  year  1521 ; 
and  though  this  event  mu^t  necessarily  have 
followed  the  union  of  the  two  more  considera* 
We  itl&narchies,  yet  must  it  b6  conceived  to 
bstve  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the  dissen- 
sfions,  which  during  so  long  a  period  harassed 
and  exhausted  this  little  state.     These  dissen- 
sions indeed  at  length  presented  the  occasion, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  it  was  actually  ac-^ 
complished.     Navarre  *  had  long  been  divided 
by  factions  which  were  headed  by  two  powerful 
families,  and  the  kings  had  maintained  their 
authority  only  by  an  unremitting  vigilance  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  the  power  of  these 
parties  ;  but  in  the  year  14S0,  John  III.  aban- 
doned the  wise  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  and 
attaching  himself  to  one  of  the  two  parties, 
drove  the  other  into  a  connection  with  Ferdi* 
nand,  Who  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  farther  aggrandisement. 

Whether  we  regard  Navarre  as  forming  with 
Aragon  and  Castile  a  little  system  of  political 
interests,  in  which  it  served  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  between  those  other  states,  or  as  a 
medium  of  national  communication  between  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  France  and  Spain, 
which   would  otherwise  have  been   separated 

^  Revol.  d'Espagne,  tome  S,  p.  473.  479. 
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from  mutual  intercourse  by  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains ;  in  either  view  the  utility  of  its  separai^ 
existence  must  have  ceased  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand. When  Aragon  and  Castile  had  been 
united  under  the  same  sovereign,  Navarre  was 
no  longer  required  as  a  political  counterpoise, 
which  should  balance  their  opposing  interests  $ 
and  when  the  time  was  approaching,  in  which 
Spain  was  to  be  connected  with  Austria,  and 
involved  in  a  long  series  of  hostility  with 
France,  it  could  no  longer  be  expedient,  that 
the  latter  country  should  be  politically  con- 
nected with  a  territory  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  former. 

To  conclude  this  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
government  of  Spain,  it  remains  to  particularise 
the  circumstances  which  effected  its  connection 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  united  it  with  the 
German  empire.  Philip,*  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  had  mar- 
ried Joanna  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
'  bella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Isabella,  in  whose  right  alone  Ferdinand  had 
become  king^of  Castile,  died  in  the  year  1504, 
having  appointed  Ferdinand  to  be  regent  of  that 
kingdom,  until  her  grandson  Charles,  the  son 
of  Philip,  should  have  attained  to  full  age.  In 
this  arrangement  and  its  consequences  several 

*  RoberUoD'8  Charles  V,  vol.  2  book  1. 
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circumstances  deserving  attention  are  discover- 
able. Philip,  during  a  visit  to  Spain,  had  of- 
fended Isabella,  who  on  this  accoi^nt  bequeathed 
the  regency  to  her  husband,  instead  of  her  son- 
in-law,  her  daughter  Joanna  having  been  neces- 
sarily excluded  on  account  of  her  entire  incapa- 
city of  mind.  The  appointment  of  Isabella 
however  did  not  long  subsist.  The  pride  of  the 
Castilians  revolted  against  the  government  of  a 
king  of  Aragon,  and  the  severe  and  unamiable 
character  of  Ferdinand  rendered  them  still 
more  averse  from  submitting  to  his  authority  ; 
two  years  therefore  after  the  death  of  Isabella 
Ferdinand  was  set  aside,  and  Joanna  and  Philip 
were  declared  queen  and  king  of  Castile.  But 
the  reign  of  Philip  having  been  terminated  by 
a  fever  within  three  months  after  his  elevation, 
it  became  unavoidable  to  commit  the  regency 
again  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  by  his  pru- 
dent administration  soon  reconciled  the  Casti- 
lians to  his  government,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Navarre  completed  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1516, 
put  an  end  to  the  regenpy  after  a  duration  of 
four  years,  and  left  to  Charles  V,  who  was  then 
aged  sixteen,  the  united  crowns  of  Castile 
Aragon  and  Navarre. 

In  the  events  which  occurred  between  the 
death  of  Isabella  in  the  year  1504  and  that  of 
Ferdinand  in  tlie  year  1516,  we  may  discover  a 
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sitigiiH^t  cottihihation  of  drcutristatices  &vour£(« 
bfe  to  the  succesiiioil  of  Charles  V,  ifrliile  it  miist 
be  acknowledged  that  some  such  coiisbitrsttidh 
was  necess&rffy  required  for  transferring  the  do« 
vereignty  of  Spain  to  st  family  of  German 
prince^.  'The  incurable  incapacity  of  JosUma 
just  fitted  hei*  for  s\i6h  ^  crisis.  Utterly  tinable 
to  exercise  the  J)Owers  of  government,  shcf  could 
not  beconi^  the  object  of  the  choice  of  the  Cas- 
tili&ns,  and  was  qualified  only  to  bd  the  medium, 
through  which  the  royal  authority  should  be 
tf  anstnitted  ;  the  original  appointment  of  Ferdi- 
nand, while  it  offended  the '  Castilians,  disposed 
thetn  to  admit  more  cheerfully  the  pretensions 
of  the  Austrian  family  by  transferring  the  re- 
gency to  the  archduke  Philip  ;  the  death  of 
Philip,  occurring  within  so  short  an  interval, 
lefl  an  opportunity  to  Ferdinand  for  exercising 
vigour  and  activity  in  regulating  and  extending 
the. monarchy  of  Spain  j  and  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, happening  as  soon  as  his  grandson 
Charles  could  be  considered  competent  to  as- 
same  the  government,  removed  every  impedi- 
nient  which  might  have  beea  presented  by  his 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  while  his 
wise  nomination  of  the  celebrated  Ximenes  io 
the  regepcy  during  the  absence  of  his  grandson 
provided  the  means  of  overcoming  the  jeialousies 
of  his  people. 
Such  was  the  curidus  arrangement  of  circum- 


iUktiCeSs  which  prepared  the  grdtd  crisis  of  the 
Spanish  government.     A  period  hak)  been  re^ 
cently  pcit  to  the  dominion  df  t\\e  Mo6rs,  whidi 
hatd  discharged  its    secondary  and  aecessslry 
Ihnctions,  and  was  become  superfliioua  and  in^ 
<i6hvenient  to  the  system  of  Europe ;  arid  tbe 
fipadish  government  was  from  this  timd  td  as*- 
Aumei  its  station  as  a  principal  member  of  thai 
syijt^m,  connected  with  the  others  by  the  most 
intimate  and  important  relations.     The  primislry 
character  of  this  n6w  member  of  the  getieral 
iiystem  appears  to  have  c<>t)sisted  in  furnil^hihg 
ft  support  to  the  papacy^  which  was  just  then  to 
bfe  elposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  reformers. 
F^or  such  a  destination  jt  was  specially  qualified 
both  by  its  fbrrner,  and  by  its  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances.   Its  long  contituied  contests  with 
the  infideby  now  terminated  by  complete  tuc- 
c'ess,  had  cheHsh^  it)  it,  more  than  any  other 
country,  a  crusading  spirit  of  bigotry^  which 
Wa^  e^Uy  directed  into  this  new  chatihel ;  and 
the  various  Causefs  Which  aftorwardi^  conspired 
to  cfflfeeble  add  eichaust  it,  none  indeed  more 
effectually  that)  this  Very  bigotry,  disqualified 
It  for  giVlhg  fd  the  See  6f  Rome,  that  over- 
bearing $lssi^tance,  which  might  have  prated 
dlipfopdrtionate  to  the  resources  of  the  re- 
formed States.     Nor  was  there  any  othet*  doni- 
dinatioh  by  which,  in  the  immediate  Crisis  of 
the  Reformation,  it  could  so  efibctually  support 
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the  papacy,  as  that  which  connected  it  with  the 
empire.  Germany  was  the  country  in  which 
that  great  revolution  of  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  Europe  was  primarily  effected  ; 
and  it  was  important  that  the  sovereign  should 
be  retained  in  his  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
while  the  Reformation  should  be  maintained 
by  the  inferior  members  of  that  complex  and 
loosely-connected  government.  As  the  sepa- 
ration of  religious  sentiment  in  the  empire 
was  the  very  principle  of  that  political  balance, 
which  was  afterwards  established  throughout 
Europe,  it  was  necessary  that  the  head  ot  the 
empire  should  by  such  a  connection  as  that  of 
the  Spanish  succession  be  bound  indissolubly 
to  the  support  of  the  existing  opinions,  lest  by 
embracing  the  Reformation  he  should  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  of  the  two  parties. 

While  the  other  governments  of  the  penin- 
sula were  engaged  in  this  course  of  operations, 
.Portugal  began  and  prosecuted  her  splendid 
series  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  even  led  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  emulate  her  enterprising  spirit : 
new  worlds  were  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the 
energies  of  Europe,  just  as  the  system  of  its 
political  relations  was  beginning  to  be  ad- 
justed; and  while  new  resources  were  fur- 
nished to  its  states,  the  general  excitement  of 
industry  gave  importance  to  the  lower  orders 
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in  every  communityy  and  introduced  into  its 
monarchies  (0  some  portion  of  republican  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  practica- 
bility  of  circumnavigating  Africa  had  been 
ascertained  by  the  ancients,  but  even  {ni)  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  a  later  age  by  the 
navigators  of  the  north  in  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  a  western  continent ;  so  that  both  ' 
the  memorable  enterprises  of  this  period  had 
been  anticipated.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  two  antient  circumnavigations 
of  Africa, .  have  indeed  been  very  generally 
questioned;  the  *  great  geographer  however 
of  the  present  age  has  declared  his  persuasion 
of  their  authenticity,  and  has  even  pointed 
out  the  local  circumstances  of  winds  and  cur* 
rents,  which  facilitated  the  attempt,  as  origi- 
nally made  from  the  eastern  side  of  that  con- 
tinent. This  first  circumnavigation  is  said  to 
have  been  effected  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt, 
about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christiait 
aera.  The  other,  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
effected  not  long  afterwards,  is  said  to  have 
been  conducted  by  Hanno  a  Carthaginian,  and 
to  have  been  begun  from  the  west.  AH  other 
knowledge  of  these  expeditions  having  been 
lost,   these  accounts  were  regarded  by  subse- 

^  Renneirs  Geography  of  Herodotus*  p.  6*10,  Ac.  Lond. 
1800. 
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quent  writers  as  fictitious.  The  Portuguese 
however  were  not  destitute  o^  inJformjation 
fitted  to  encourage  an  adventurous  roiod  to  at* 
tewpt  again  this  great  experiment  of  naaritime 
enteil[>P9(9«  *  Independently  of  'other  inforr 
m^pp  conoer^Mig  the  form  and  extent  of 
A&ipb  which  might  have  been  current  among 
the  Arabians,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
QOffimunic^ted  ito  the  Christiaa  inhaNtamts  of 
th^  $p»ni^  pienipsula,  tb?  great  or  ambimt  sea 
i9  particularly  ^e^cribed  by  Abul&da;  .an  Ara* 
bjaf)  writer  whp  died  in  the  year  1331.  It  has 
be,en  accordingly  related  of  prinoe  Henry,  the 
i^i)St;rious  patrp;:)  of  Portuguese  4isGov(etry,  thait 
he  returned  frpip  the  ^ege  of  Ceuta  in  Africa 
impressed  :^Uh  a  ^rp^g  dis^K^tion  tto  ^tt<empt 
the  .discovery  of  v^known  ^countrie^. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  Ahis  inBq[)artant  and 
arduous  qn^ert^^'pg,  Mwd  the  oesnaequenit  estab* 
lishnient  qf  .ap  Indian  empire,  Portugal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ati  instrument  v^mt  ap^o- 
pr^tely  ad|^pted<  MQUJUtainojus  yet  (»)  fertile, 
it  was  jetted  to  noiurish  a  hold  and  -crowded 
populatiofi  ^  stretching  along  the  western  ocean, 
it  was  fitited  to  dispose  its  inhabitants  to  en- 
couj^ter  the  hawcda  q£  extended  navigation; 
9dJ9i$:ent  to  the  Atlantic  shone  of  the  African 
QpnlJX^entft  it  temfited  them  io  prnceed  in  tbeir 
coasting  voyages  from  one  promontory  to  ano- 

*  Bennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  087,  688. 


ther,  until  they  should  reac^  its  long-sought 
termination  J  and  wrested  bj  a  crus.ade  frpm 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  it  w^  inh^Jbitied  ipy 
a  people  filled  with  an  unponquer^ble  ;feal  ipr 
the  prppagatioi^  ojf  their  religion  a^ofig  un- 
believing natipus.  Even  the  limitatjipn  of  Ppr- 
tifgal  ofk  its  northern  sid^  ^ppe^f  9  U>  ^^ve  jcon- 
tributed  its  share  of  influence,  (o)  Separated 
from  the  bay  of  Biscay  by  the  interposition  of 
Spanish  provinces,  while  it  extended  oh  the 
south  to  the  vicinity  of  Africa,  it  seems  to  have 
been  repelled  from  European  connection,  that 
it  might  devote  itself  to  the  eireH-mnavigation 
of  the  southern  continent.  The  princes  too 
of  this  country  formed  an  extraoi*dinary  suc- 
)cession  of  able  sovereigns,  and  even  the  ex- 
ceptions firom  this  general  description  appeal*, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  settling  the  external  relations  of 
the  government.  But  the  character  of  prince 
Henry,  the  great  patron  of  discovery,  is  in  this 
view  deserving  of  particular  attention  ;  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered,  sifford  a  de- 
cisive proof,  that  in  less  favouraMe  circum- 
stances the  grand  enterprise  must  have  been 
impracticable.  The  judicious  and  indefatigable 
patronage  of  such  a  prince  coidd  alone  sur- 
mount the  (jp)  impediments  presented  by  the 
timidity  of « his  countrymen  ; 
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the  genius  then 


Of  navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 

Had  shimbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  prince,  who,  heaven-inspired. 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind* 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world** 

The  Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery  t  be- 
gan so  early  as  the  year  1410,  when  prince 
Henry  sent  out  two  ships,  which  proceeded 
sixty  leagues  beyond  cape  Nam,  significantly 
thus  denominated  from  the  Portuguese  nega* 
tive,  as  the  supposed  limit  of  naval  adventuret 
In  the  year  1420  the  same  prince  sent  out 
three  ships,  two  of  which  for  the  first  time  ven- 
tured into  the  ocean,  where  the}^  discovered 
Madeira  and  some  other  islands.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  was  so  slow,  that  Henry  did 
not  live  to  see  its  termination.  From  the 
year  1420  fifty  years  had  elapsed  before  any 
vessel  doubled  the  cape  of  Sierra  Leone ;  nor 
t  was  it  until  the  year  1484,  that  Bartholomew 
Diaz  sailed  round  the  southern  cape  of  Africa, 
which  he  called  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  his 
sovereign  more  appropriately  named  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Strong  however  as  was  the 
hope  of  completing  the  navigation   to  India, 

*  Thompson,  Summer,  1006,  &c  f  ^^  ^  Clede, 

liv.  11.  X  Ibid.  Uv.  IS. 
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thirteen  years  elapsed  before  the  concluding 
effort  was  exerted,  Vasques  de  Gama  not  hav- 
ihg  beeii  sent  out  ilntil  the  year  1497.  Then 
indeed  the  Pbrtugui^se  felt  an  ardent  intei*est 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  oriental  empire  was  laid  (y) 
by  tbiJlpodsummate  conduct  of  Alfonso  Albu- 
querque, who  was  sent  out  in  the  year  1508, 
and  held  the  regency  of  India  little  more  than 
five  years. 

The  commerce  of  the  •  east  has  been  in 
every  age  the  grand  source  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Tlie  natural  productions  of  these 
countries  afford  gratifications,  wiiich  have  been 
uniformly  prized  by  the  luxurious  ^  and  such 
are  the  ingenuity,  the  industry,  and  the  mo- 
deration of  their  inhabitants,  that  their  ma- 
nufactures, both  by  their  elegance  and  their 
cheapness,  command  the  most  eager  compe- 
tition. It  has  been  estimated  by  t  Robertson, 
that  the  Portuguese,  when  they  had  discovered 
the  tiaval^  communication  with  India,  might 
•upply  the  nations  of  Europe  with  these  com- 
modities at  a  rate  less  than  one  half  of  that  at 
which  they  had  been  sold  by  the  Venetians. 
The  historian  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  says  t 
that  they  sold  these  goods  at  one  fourth  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  K 

*  Robertaoa's  Hist.  Disquiiltion  concerning  India,  p.  2. 
Lond.  1799.        f  ibid.  p.  201,  202.        t  '^^^^  ^'  P-  ^^' 
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customary  price.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
and  considerable  diminution  of  price  was  two- 
fold ;  it  at  once  deprived  the  Venetians  of  that 
traffic,  by  which  their  republic  had  been  chiefly 
aggrandised ;  and  it  afterwards  gave  occasion 
to  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the*  demand 
for  eastern  goods  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  consequently  encreased  very  much  the 
activity  of  that  domestic  industry,  by  which  the 
means  of  purchasing  these  luxuries  were  to  be 
provided. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Venetians  would 
not  tamely  suffer  the  very  stamina  of  their 
wealth  and  power  to  be  thus  destroyed ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  they  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  in  opposition 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  supplying 
him  with  timber  and  ammunition  for  the  arma* 
ments  despatched  from  the  Red  Sea.  But  in 
this  instance  we  discover  a  very  remarkable 
coincidence  of  remote  and  unconnected  ope- 
rations, by  which  the  hostility  -of  the  Vene- 
tians was  rendered  impotent.  The  league  of 
Cambrai,  by  which  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor,  were  all  as« 
sociated  against  their  republic,  was  concluded 
in  the  year  1508,  and  thus  critically  disabled  it 
for  exerting  such  efforts  to  preserve  its  eastern 
tommerce,   as  might  too  much  have  interfered 
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with  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  do- 
ininion  ia  India. 

But  *  we  should  form  an  Imperfect  conception 
of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  Portuguese 
discovery,  if  we  should  confine  our  considera- 
tion of  it  to  the  relation  by  which  it  was  imme- 
diately connected  with,  the  interests  of  Europe. 
The  Ottoman  power  had  in  the  year  1453  been 
established  within  the  limits  of  Europe  by  the 
capture  of  Constantinople!  and  was  prepared  to 
give  to  the  resources  of  the  Mahometan  nations 
all  the  energy  of  a  new  sovereignty.  The  east- 
ern dominion  of  the  Saracens  had  given  them 
the  possession  of  the  commerce  of  India,  which 
had  proved  to  them,  as  to  other  nations  en- 
joying the  same  advantage,  a  source  of  pros- 
perity; and  we  should  therefore  regard  the 
discoveries  and  establishments  of  the  Portu- 
guese, not  merely  as  the  instruments  of  new 
arrangements  of  the '  commerce  of  Christian 
nations,  but  as  wresting  from  the  Mahome- 
tans the  important  traffic  of  the  east,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  recent  triumph  of  the  Ot- 
toman power  had  rendered  them  most  formi- 
dable antagonists  to  the  system  of  Europe. 
The  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  occurring 
just  when  this  power  was  pressing  most  violently 

K  2 

*  Mickle's  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  vol.  Kp.  175.  Dubl. 
1791. 
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on  the  Christian  states,  disabled  it  for  exceeding 
those  limitSi  within  which  its  operation  was  be- 
neficial. The  Turkish  power,  deprived  of  the 
trade  of  India,  might  serve  to  compress  into  a 
closer  connection  the  political  system  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  repel  its  commercial  activity 
from  the  ancient  channels  into  the  more  exten- 
sive ranges  of  modern  traffic ;  but,  if  possessed 
of  that  trade,  it  would  have  crushed  instead  of 
compressing,  it  would  have  repelled  the  com- 
merce of  the  west,  without  leaving  my  other 
course  open  to  its  efforts.  These  fatal  conse- 
quences were  prevented  by  the  extraordinary 
successes  ^  of  the  Portuguese,  which  cut  off 
the  sources  of  the  Mahometan  greatness  in 
the  east ;  and  their  achievements  may  there- 
fore be  regarded,  according  to  *  the  observation 
of  the  translator  of  the  Lusfad,  as  completing 
the  Crusades.  The  Portuguese  were  indeed 
tetuated  by  a  correspondent  principle,  (r)  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  having  been 
a  grand  and  prevaiHng  motive  in  all  these  en- 
terprises. 

This  other  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese establishments  in  the  east  may  explain 
to  us  the  fitness  of  assigning  to  this  destination 
a  people,  whom,  though  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
their  local  circumstances  had  rendered  much 

*  Mickle's  traaslaiion  of  ths  Huiiad,  toI.  2.  p.  iii.  Subl. 
1791. 
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more  military  than  comroercial.  India  was 
not  an  qnimproved  and  thinly  inhabited  coun* 
try,  inviting  the  resort  of  adventurers,  and 
them  the  possession  o^  its  vacant  re* 
Establishments  could  there  be  effected 
only  by  efforts  of  military  prowess,  as  the 
country  was  already  occupied  by  powerful  king* 
doms,  and  the  common  interest  of  the  Mahome- 
tan nations  procured  during  almost  a  century 
the  most  strenuous  assistance  from  Sgypt,  and 
from  Constantinople.  To  bring  such  a  country 
within  the  sphere  of  the  commerce  of  Christen- 
dom, it  was  necessary  that  the  exertions  of  mi- 
litary ardour,  animated  by  a  zeal  for  religion, 
should  be  perseveringly  employed.  The  irrup- 
tion of  Tamerlane  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  appears  indeed  to  have  weakened 
the  Mahometan  establishments  in  India;  and 
thus  to  have  prepared  them  for  the  subsequent 
successes  of  the  Portuguese  ;  but  much  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  and  Portugal  sent 
into  the  east  a  succession  of  heroes.  When 
however  the  heroism  and  zeal  of  this  nation  had 
erected  an'  Indian  empire  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Mahometan  power,  it  might  be  safely  tranferred 
to'a  people  more  purely  commercial.  We  shall 
accordingly  find  the  Dutch  possessing  them- 
selves of  the^  important  stations  of  the  eastern 
trade  during  the  tettiporary  suspension  of  the 
independeace  of  Portugal,  when  that  kingdom 
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was  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  a  commer' 
cial  revolution  which  will  serve  to  explain  the 
bearing  of  that  political  combination. 

The  discovery  of  a  naval  communication  with 
the  east  would  have  produced  its  effects  very  im- 
perfectly, if  Christopher  Colon  or  Columbus  had 
not  at  the  same  time  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  western  region,  which  was  to  furnish  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 
Jls.the  people  of  India  require  little  except  the 
productions  furnished  by  their  own  industry, 
the  trade  of  that  country  has  been  in  all  ages 
managed  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  these 
metals,  and  for  extending  it  a  new  and  copious 
supply  of  them  was  indispensably  required. 
This  was  accordingly  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Columbus,  though  it  was  not  the  object  which 
he  proposed  to  attain.  His  expectation  was 
that  he  should  arrive  at  the  east  by  a  shorter 
and  easier  course  than  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  which  the  Portuguese  were  at  this  time 
prosecuting :  if  he  had  succeeded,  the  two  na- 
tions would  have  contended  for  the  prize  of  In- 
dian dominion,  until  both  had  been  exhausted 
in  the  struggle  ;  but  disappointed  as  he  was. by 
the  discovery  of  an  interposing  continent,  they 
peaceably  co-operated  to  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Columbus  was  encou- 
r    raged  to  attempt  his  enterprise  by  one  of  the 
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erroneous  conceptions  of  geography  then  pre- 
valent, a  memorable  instance  of  the  utility  of 
an  error.  •  It  was  supposed  that  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Europe  and  China  was 
less  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  than  it  is 
now  known  to  be.  Such  an  error  not  only  pre- 
sented the  enterprise  as  more  practicable  in  it- 
self^ but  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  the 
very  principle  of  the  undertaking,  as\it  pro- 
mised a  much  shorter  communication  with  the 
east,  thaw  that  which  the  Portuguese  were  then 
labouring  to  discover.  A  misapprehension  so 
convenient  (s)  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
some  imperfect  notions  of  a  western  continent, 
which  had  reached  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
but  had  been  by  them  confounded  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  continent  of  Asja.  Among 
the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  enterprise 
should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  compass 
had  not  at  this  time  any  variation  in  Europe, 
though  t  in  the  progre^  of  the  voyage  it  was 
discovered  to  deviate  from  the  north,  a  disco- 
very which  filled  the  followers  of  Columbus 
with  the  apprehension,  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  limits  of  the  world.  That  this  state  of  the 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle  should  have 
existed  just  at  the  time,  which  so  many  other 

•  Renners  Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  685, 686. 
t  Hist,  of  the  New  World  by  D.  Juan  Baptista  Munoz,  p. 
159,  Lend.  1797. 
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causes  re^idered  favourable  to  voyages  of  remote 
dispovery,  is  a  coincidence  which  clainis  our  es- 
pecial attention. 

The  first  discovery  of  Columbus,  that  of 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
was  effected  in  the  year  1492,  and  therefore  in 
the  interval  between  the  discovery  of  the  Ca,p^ 
of  Good  Hope  accomplished  by  Bartholomew 
de  Diaz  in  the  year  1486,  and  the  voyage  of 
Vasquez  de  Gama  to  India  in  the  year  1498. 
But  though  Columbus  discovered  these  islands, 
he  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continept 
of  America.  Not  to  speak  of  the  discover)^  of 
the  most  northern  part  of  it  made  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  the  eleventh  century,  •  Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  resident  in  England,  ex- 
cited by  the  general  admiration  of  the  success 
of  Columbus,  who  was  believed  to  have  accom- 
plished the  much  desired  passage  to  India, 
undertook  to  arrive  at  the  s^me  country  by  ^ 
shorter  course,  steering  towards  th^  north- 
west ;  and  in  this  attempt,  which  was  made  in 
the  year  1496,  he  ranged  along  the  coast  of 
North  America,  whereas  Columbus  did  not  dis- 
cover the  continent  until  the  year  1498.  The 
preparation  for  a  war  with  Scotland  withdrew 
the  attention  of  the  English  from  such  enter- 
prises, and  abandoned  them  to  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.     From  both  Cabot  however 

•  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  3.  p,  6,  7.  Load.  160a 
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and  Columbus  has  been  taken  the  honour  of 
bestowing  a  name  on  the  newly-discovered  con- 
tinent.    Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine>  who  - 
in  the  year  1499»  engaged  in  a  private  adven- 
ture of  discovery,  published  on  his  return  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  which  attracted  sq  much 
attention,  that  his  name  was  after  some  timi^ 
given  to  tlie  country,  which  he  (/)  unfairly 
claimed  to  have  first  visited.     In  the  last  y^ar 
of  the  fifteenth  century  *  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
in  sailing  to    India,    accidentally  discovered 
Brazil,  the  only  important  possession  which 'has 
continued  to  be  attached  ^  Portugal ;  and  this 
grand  series  of  naval  enterprises  was  completed 
by  t  the  voyage  of  Magalhaens,  who  in  the 
year    1520    passed   into    the    Pacific    Ocean 
through  the  strait  which  had  been  called  by 
his  name,  and  one  of  whose  five  ships,  after  he 
had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  islands  of  that  sea, 
accomplished  (f<)  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  cir* 
cumstances,  which  appropriated  to  Spain  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  by  sending  Ma- 
galhaens also  into  her  service,  procured  for  her 
the  priority  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  both  had  previously  tendered 
their  services  to  Portugal,   the  country  then 

*  Robertson's  Hist  of  America,  vol  ].p.  213.}iOn4. 1801. 
t  De  ]a  Clede,  tome,  1.  p.  627. 
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distinguished  by  its  spirit  of  distant  adventure* 
Columbus,  who  *  though  a  Genoese,  had  in 
Portugal  improved  his  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, first  proposed  his  enterprise  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  and  then  to  that  of  his 
nativity ;  Ji>ut  the  former  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  and  the  latter  wa;  not  only  un- 
acquainted with  the  ocean,  but  (v)  at  this  time 
unequal  to  any  considerable  undertaking.  Dis- 
appointed in  these  two  efforts  he  then  placed 
his  reliance  on  the  governments  of  England  and 
Spain,  and"  while  he  despatched  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew to  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  the 
English  sovereign,  he  himself  resorted  to  Fer- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  with  whom  he  at  length 
succeeded  after  a  tedious  expectancy  of  seven 
years.  In  this  interval  the  application  of  his 
brother  had  been  approved  by  Henry  VII ;  but 
the  consent  of  this  monarch  came  too  late,  for 
Columbus  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Spa- 
nish sovereigns.  Magalhaens  t  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  to  have  been 
driven  into  the  service  of  Spain  by  the  refusal 
of  Emmanuel  king  of  that  country  to  augment, 
by  so  small  an  addition  as  that  of  half  a  ducat 
each  month,  a  pension  which  he  enjoyed  in  his 
court,  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  services 

*  Munoz,'p.  122,  Ice.  f  De  la  Clede,  tome  i.  p. 

626. 
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performed  iu  India;  so  trivial  was  the  mo- 
tive, which  prompted  this  navigator  to  avenge 
himself  by  leading  the  rivals  of  his  country 
through  another  course  to  the  Moluccas,  which 
he  maintained  to  belong  to  them  in  the  papal 
distribution  of  the  newly  discovered  regions  of 
the  globe. 


(a)  The  king  of  Castile  however  having 
claimed  a  right  to  this  province,  it  was  agreed, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Roman  poutifl^ 
that  Algarva  should  not  be  attached  to  Por- 
tugal during  the  life  of  Alfonso  X.  king  of  Cas- 
tile, who  died  in  the  year  1280.  De  la  Clede, 
tome  ]  •  p.  232. 

(If)  The  Spanish  historians  are  not  agreed 
about  the  number  of  the  Maors,  who  were 
expelled  from  Spain  in  the  year  1610:  some 
say  that  they  were  a  million,  others  that  they 
were  nine  hundred  thousand,  but  by  most  they 
are  said  to  have  been  six  hundred  thousand. 
Geddes's  Tracts,  vol.  1.  p.  177.  Lond.  1714. 
In  the  preceding  year  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  had  been  expelled  from  Valentia. 
Ibid.  p.  158.  The  mischievous  operation  of 
these  measures  was  speedily  experienced,  for 
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in  the  year  1618  a  manorial  on  the  minous 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  delivered  to  Phir 
lip  III.  by  a  Junta,  which  he  had  assembled  fof 
the  purpose,  and  this  memorial  stated,  that 
**  3pain  was  on  the  point  of  &Uing  to  thi 
earth,  the  houses  being  every  where  in  ruins 
without  any  person  to  rebuild  them,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  having  become  deserts." 
Ibid.  p.  178.  Indeed  the  industry  of  the 
Moors  had  been  most  ignorantly  urged  as  a 
motive  of  policy  for  adopting  the  measure  of 
expelling  them,  that  they  might  not,  by  work- 
ing more  cheaply,  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.     Ibid.  p.  85. 

(c)  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  had  been 
originally  prc^>osed  by  pope  Clement  lY,  who 
urged  the  king  of  Aragon  to  drive  them  from 
Valentia,  which  that  prince  had  subdued  ;  but 
though  favoured  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
commons  whom  they  influenced,  it  was  at 
this  time  so  vigorously  resisted  by  the  ha* 
rons,  to  whom  the  Moors  were  generally  vas- 
sals,  that  it  was  then  relinqui^ed,  nor  was  it 
resumed  during  more  than  three  centuries, 
until  the  barons  had  been  deprived  of  much  of 
their  power.     Ibid.  p.  31—^35. 

(d)  It  was  then  agreed,  that  the  Moors 
should  be  governed  according  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  and  by  their  own  judge ; 
that   they   should   retain    the   half  of  their 
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mosques,  with  the  free  exercisd  of  their  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  they  should  be  free  to  retain  or 
to  sell  their  properties,  and  to  remain  in  Spdin, 
or  to  retire  to  Africa,  or  arty  othfer  country. 
Precis  Hist,  par  Florian,  p.  IBSi 

(e)  During  the  seven  years  which  follbwed 
the  reduction  of  Granada,  the  Moors  were  ttot 
much  molested  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of 
their  religion ;  but  Ferdinand,  not  being  bound 
by  any  engagement  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  is- 
sued  an  edict  within  three  months  from  that 
conquest,  requiring  them  to  be  baptized,  or  to 
depart  from  the  kingdom  within  four  months. 
The  greatest  part  emigrated,  and  the  main  body 
of  these  retired  to  Portugal,  where  they '  were 
afterwards  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  to  a 
number  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons ;  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  had 
been  driven  out  of  Spain.    Oeddes,  vol.  1.  p. 


(f)  When  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
Moors  exerted  their  influence  with  their  coun- 
teymen  in  opposition  to  the  arts  of  Ximenes, 
he,*  laying  all  humanity,  saith  his  biographer^ 
almost  aside^  caused  them  to  be  apprehended, 
and  to  be  confined  in  dungeons,  like  the  most 
atrocious  malefactors*.  Ibid.  p.  9.  And  when 
the  bishop  of  Granada,  who  was  commissioned 
to  instruct  the  converts,  had  ordered  the 
piofans,  the  gospels,  and  the  epistleii^  to  be 
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translated  into  the  Arabic  language  for  their 
use,  he  was  much  blamed  by  Ximenes,  who 
declared,  that  whensoever  the  bible  should  be 
'  translated  into  vulgar  tongues,  it  would  be  per* 
nicious  to  Christianity.  Ibid.  p.  13.  From  these 
accounts  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors. 

(g)  Several  thousands  of  Moors  however, 
who  paid  to  the  government  ten  dollars  each 
for  their  passage,  embarked  for  Barbary,  the 
king  having  accepted  the  proposal,  as  he  was 
in  great  want  of  money.     Ibid.  p.  15. 

(A)  The  Inquisition  had  been  regularly  estab- 
lished in  Castile  in  the  year  1478.  Mariana, 
b.  24.  eh.  7.  In  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  con- 
vened by  Charles  V,  in  which  the  Inquisitor 
General  presided,  it  was  determined,  agreeably 
to  a  determination  which  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  assembled  in  the  year  681,  had  formed 
in  regard  to  the  Jews,  that,  though  it  had  been 
.wrong  to  compel  the  Moors  to  be  baptized, 
the  baptisms  were  nevertheless  so  valid,  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  the  penalties  of  apostacy. 
Geddes,  vol.  1.  p.  41.     Carranza,  p;  338. 

(i)  The  battle  of  Aljubarota  was  fought  in 
the  year  1385,  and  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
was  effected  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain  in  the  year 
1580. 

(Ar)  The  last  king  having  died  without  male 
issue,  the  king  of  Castile  claimed  the  succes- 
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sion  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  but  the 
people,  averse  from  the  dominion  of  the  Cas- 
tiiians,  set  aside  his  pretension,  and  raised  a 
new  family  to  the  throne.     De  la  Clede,  tome 

1.  p.  331 — 359. 

(0  It  is  remarkable  that  commerce,  by  giv- 
ing prosperity  to  towns,  has  in  modern  ages 
been  the  principle  of  political  independence, 
though  Cicero,  agreeably  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
military  people,  pronounced  commercial  dealing 
to  be  unsuitable  to  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind,  as 
being  supposed  to  render  falsehood  almost  in- 
dispensable.    De  Officiis,  lib.  1.  cap,  42. 

(m)  A  country,  which  was  probably  the  coast 
of  Labrador  or  Newfoundland,  was  discovered 
by  an  Icelander  named  Biarn  in  the  year  1001, 
and  called  Vinland  on  account  of  some  vines, 
which  are  said  to  have  grown  there.  From  the 
year  1121  this  country  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  north,  and  that  part  of  Greenland 
which  had  embraced  Christianity,  having  been 
lost,  Iceland  also  having  declined  from  its  "for- 
mer jronditi  on,  and  the  northern  nations  being 
wasted  by  a  pestilence,  and  weakened  by  inter- 
nal feuds,  all  remembrance  of  that  country  was 
at  length  utterly  obliterated,  and  the  Norwe- 
gian Vinlanders  themselves,  having  no  longer 
any  connection  with  Europe,  were  either  incor- 
porated among  their  barbarian  neighbours,  or 
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overpowered  by  tbem  and  destroyed.   Introd.  a 
rhist.  de  Dannemarc  par  Malkt,  ch.  11. 

(n)  Portugal  was  called  the  tharrow  of  Spain. 
Resandii  Antiq.  Lusiti  L  3.  quoted  by  Mickle. 
TransL  of  the  Lusiad,  vol.  1.  p*  xxxvik  Dubl. 

1791* 

(o)  In  the  later  relations  of  Portugal  the  in- 
terpdsition  of  these  Spanish  provinces  has  served 
in  particular  to  detach  the  country  more  effec- 
tually from  a  political  connection  with  France, 
and*  to  leave  it  open  for  forming  one  with  £ng- 
land« 

(jp)  The  endeavours  which  had  been  made 
for  about  eighty  years,  to  discover  the  East  In- 
dies by  the  southern  ocean^  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite topid  of  complaint,  and  never  was  any 
measure  of  government  more  unpopular  than 
the  expedition  of  Gama*  Emmanuers  council 
were  almost  unanimous  against  the  attempt. 
Sonle  dreaded  the  introduction  of  wealth,  and  its 
attendants  luxury  and  effeminacy ;  while  others 
affirmed,  that  no  adequate  advantages  could 
arise  from  so  perilous  and  remote  a  navigation  : 
others  were  alarmed  lest  the  Egyptian  sultan 
should  be  displeased ;  and  others  foresaw  that 
success  would  combine  all  the  princes  of  Chris* 
tendom  in  a  league  for  the  destruction  of  Portu- 
gal. In  short,  if  glory,  interest,  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  were  desired^  Africa  and 
Ethiopia,  they  said,  afforded  both  nearer  and 
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more  advantageous  fields.  The  expressions  of 
the  thousands  who  crowded  the  shore  when  6a-  ^ 
ma  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind,  are  thus  described  -^ 
by  Osorio,  from  whom  these  particulars  have 
been  selected. — Aroultis  tamen  interim  is  fletus 
atque  lamentatio  fiebat,  ut  funus  efferre  videren* 
tur.  Sic  enim  dicebant :  en  quo  miseros  mortales 
provexit  cupiditas  et  ambitio  !  ^  Potuitne  gra- 
vius  supplicium  hominibus  istis  constitui,  si 
in  se  scelestum  aliquod  admisissent  ?  Est  enim  il- 
lis  immensi  maris  longitudo  peragranda,  fluctus 
immanes  difficillima  navigatione  superandi,  vifae 
discrimen  in  locis  infinitis  obeundum.  Non  fuit 
muho  tolerabih'us  in  terra  quovis  genere  mortis 
absumii  quam  tam  procul  a  patria  marinis  flue- 
tibus  sepeiiri  ?  Hasc  et  alia  multa  in  banc  sen- 
tentiam  dicebant,  cum  omnia  multo  tristiora  fin- 
gere  prae  metu  cogerentur. — The  tender  emotion 
and  fixed  resolution  of  Gama,  and  fhe  earnest 
affection  of  the  multitudes  on  the  shore,  are  thus 
added  by  the  historian-— Gama  tamen,  quamvis 
lacrymas  suorum  desiderio  funderet,  rei  tamen 
bene  gerendas  fiducia  confirmatus,  alacriter  in 
navem  faustis  ominibus  conscendit— Qui  in  lit- 
tore  consistebant,  non  prius  abscedere  voluerunt, 
quam  naves  vento  secundo  plenissimis  velis  ab 
omnium  conspectu  remotae  sunt.  De  Rebus 
Emmanuelis,  lib.  I.  p.  17.  Colonize  1586.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  th»  energy  of  an  heroic  mind 
exalting  it  above  the  level  of  the  crowd. 

VOL.  iv.  L 
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(jq)  He  established  two  capitals  of  this  In- 
dian  empire,  Goa  and  Malacca,  having  ex- 
tended his  settlements  from  Ormuz  in  Persia  to 
the  Chinese  sea.  Of  the  wisdom  and  justice 
with  which  he  formed  this  empire  the  noblest 
attestation  was  borne  in  the  alFection  with  which 
his  memory  was  cherished  among  the  natives : 
the  princes  of  India  clothed  themselves  in 
mourning  on  his  death  ;  and  it  became  custom- 
ary for  the  Mohammedan  and  Gentoo  inha- 
bitants of  Goa,  when  wronged  by  his  country* 
men,  to  weep  at  his  tomb,  utter  their  complaints 
to  his  maneSi  and  call  upon  his  God  to  avenge 
their  injuries.  Mickle's  Transl.  of  the  Lusiad, 
vol.  1.  p.  cxxvi— cxxx.  The  Indian  empire  of 
Portugal  was  completed  by  John  de  Castro,  the 
fourth  viceroy.  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  452,  note.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
orange-tree  to  Europe,  and  that  he  esteemed 
the  gift  thus  bestowed  upon  his  country  as  the 
greatest  of  his  services.     Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  clxx. 

(r)  About  six  years  after  Gama's  discovery 
of  India,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  sent  Maurus,  the 
abbot  of  the  monks  at  Jerusalem,  who  inhabited 
mount  Sion,  on  an  embassy  to  pope  Julius  II* 
The  sultan,  threatening  to  treat  the  Christians 
of  the  east  with  great  severity  in  case  of  refusal, 
entreated  the  pope  to  desire  Emmanuel  king  of 
Portugal  to  send  no  more  fleets  to  the  Indian 
seas.  The  pope  sent  Maurus  to  £mmanuel»^who 
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in  reply  assured  him,  that  no  threats,  no  dan- 
gers, could  make  him  alter  his  resolutions,  la- 
menting that  it  had  not  yet  been  in  his  power 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  demolishing  the  sepul- 
'  chre,  and  of  erazing  from  the  earth  every  me- 
morial of  Mohammed.  This,  he  says,  was  the 
first  purpose  of  sending  his  fleets  to  India— Nobis 
enim,  cum  iter  in  Indiam  classibus  nostris  ape- 
rire,  et  regiones  majoribus  nostris  incognitas  ex- 
plorare  decrevimus,  hoc  propositum  fuit,  ut  ip- 

sum  Mahumetane  sectse  caput extin- 

gueremus.  Osorii,  p.  ill.  But  whatever  they 
professed,  or  even  felt  in  Europe,  the  Portuguese 
were  in  the  east  too  much  occupied  in  acquiring 
territory  and  riches  to  give  much  attention  to 
religious  concerns ;  and  we  find  them  at  length 
more  anxious  to  reduce  the  ancient  Christians 
of  that  country  into  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  than  to  proselyte  the  infidels.  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Malabar,  by  Geddes,  p.  4.  Lond. 
1694.  In  the  year  1599  a  synod  was  assembled 
at  Diamper,  in  which  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  oriental  Christians  was  effected.  But  from 
this  very  time  is  dated  the  commencement  of 
the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  India, 
and  this  decline  has  been  in  part  at  least  as- 
cribed to  the  ambitious  policy  manifested  in 
this  transaction.  Ibid.  p.  412,  note.  The  Chris- 
tians found  by  the  Portuguese  in  India  had  dur- 
ing thirteen  centuries  been  governed  by  a  suc- 

L  2 
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cession  of  bishops  sent  to  them  by  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  :  the  churches  on  the  sea-coast  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Rome } 
but  the  Christians  of  the  interior  country  re* 
jected  the  authority  of  Rome  and  the  Inqui* 
sition,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  native  princes.  These 
Protestants  of  the  east,  as  they  are  justly  deno* 
minated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  lay  concealed  in 
their  retreats,  and  were  scarcely  known  to  exist, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  enterprising 
zeal  of  this  modern  apostle.  Buchanan's  Chris- 
tian Researches,  p.  109.  Lond.  1811.  The  he- 
retical opinions  and  practices  of  which  they 
had  been  accused  by  the  Portuguese  were,  1. 
that  they  did  not  adore  images ;  8.  that  they 
held  but  three  sacraments;  baptism,  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  holy  orders  ;  3.  that  they  made  no  use 
of  oils  ;  4.  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  con- 
firmation or  extreme  nnction ;  5.  that  they  ab- 
horred auricular  confession  ;  6.  that  they  held 
many  enormous  errors  about  the  eucharist,  in- 
somuch that  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Pro- 
testants might  have  had  their  doctrine  from 
them ;  7.  that  they  imposed  no  restrictions  on 
the  clergy  in  regard  to  marriage ;  and  8.  that 
they  rejected  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Pref. 
to  the  hist,  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan reports  that  the  doctriftes  of  thefte  Sy- 
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rian  Christians  at  this  day  are  few  in  number, 
but  pure,  and  agree  in  all  the  essential  articles 
with  the  church  of  England  ;  and  in  particular 
that  they  hold  the  same  doctrines  of  atonement 
and  sanctification,  and  that  their  creed  accords 
with  the  Athanasian,  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  damnatory  clauses,  Christ.  Res.  p. 
128,  124. 

(s)  PfatOt  among  other  ancient  sayings  which 
had  been  communicated  to  Solon  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  has  stated  that  the  Atlantis,  after- 
wards sunk,  held  the  same  latitude  in  the  ocean 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
several  islands  were  on  the  farther  side,  and 
beyond  them  a  continent.  JEVian  also  has  re- 
peated an  old  tradition,  which  says  that  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  were  islands  every  where  en- 
compassed  with  water,  but  that  the  true  conti- 
nent was  in  the  ocean,  abounding  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  conformity  to  other  traditions  Virgil 
and  Pliny  mention  the  isles  of  the  Hesperides, 
representing  them  as  situated  to  the  west,  forty 
days  from  the  Gergades,  or  as  Columbus  inter- 
preted it,  the  Cape  de  Verde.  It  seems  in  fact 
that  Columbus  directed  his  course  by  that  state- 
ment. Probably  he  believed  that,  in  sailing 
through  the  ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  East 
Indies,  he  might  also  discover  by  the  way  some 
happy  countries*  Munoz,  p.  138,  13S.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ancients  extended  Asia  to  aa 
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enormbus  length  towards  the  east.  Seneca 
even  pretended  that  if  the  wind  were  favourable 
a  few  days  would  be  sufficient  for  sailing  from 
Spain  to  the  Indies.  Ibid.  p.  126.  From  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  islands,  ef- 
fected in  the  year  1420,  men  began  to  give  at- 
tention to  these  old  traditions,  and  a  book  was 
circulated,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Aris- 
totle, in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  discovered  a  large  island  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  continent,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  which  had  rendered  the  government 
so  apprehensive  that  the  mother-country  might 
be  eclipsed  by  the  colony,  that  they  had  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  relinquished.  Though 
several  mariners  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover this  island,  it  was  represented  under  the 
name  of  Antilla  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  and  Columbus  accordingly  gave 
this  name  to  those  which  he  discovered  in  his  first 
voyage.  Ibid.  p.  llf — 115.  "  We  learn  from 
Arabian  geographers  that  at  least  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Lisbon  was  still  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Arabs,  several  inhabitants  of  that 
city  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  pursuit 
of  the  western  countries.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
days'  sail  they  found  several  islands,  one  of 
which  was  stored  with  abundance  of  sheep,  but 
the  fiesh  of  which  they  could  not  taste,  it  was 
80  bitter }  and  another  inhabited  by  men  i  here 
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they  were  told  that  the  ocean  was  only  navi- 
gable for  thirty  days  farther  to  the  west,  as  con- 
tinued darkness  stopt  the  course  there.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  street 
in  Lisbon  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this 
western  voyage,  and  was  called  Almagrurim^ 
which  signifies  in  English  those  that  go  astray. 
Notices  et  Extraits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
tome  II.  p.  25."  Munoz,  p.  119f  note. 

An  error  similar  to  that  which  encouraged 
the  western  enterprise  of  discovery,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  favoured  the  other  grand  enter- 
prise of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa ;  for 
Mickle  remarks  that  Africa  was  believed  to  ter- 
minate .at  the  equinoctial  line.  Transl.  of  the^ 
Lusiad,  vol.  1.  p.  48. 

(f)  Mickle  has  communicated  the  following 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
from  his  letters.  Describing  his  voyage  to 
America,  when  he  had  passed  the  line,  he  says, 
"  desirous  to  be  the  namer  and  discoverer  of 
the  pole-star  of  the  other  hemisphere,  I  lost  my 
sleep  many  nights  in  contemplating  the  stars  of 
the  other  pole.''  He  then  laments  that  h&  his 
instruments  could  not  discover  any^star  of  less 
motion  than  ten  degrees,  he  had  not  the  satis- 
fection  to  give  a  name  to  any  one :  but  as  he 
observed  four  stars  in  the  form  of  an  almond, 
which  had  but  little  motion,  he  hoped  that  in 
18  next  voyage  he  should  be  able  to  markthem 
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out.  This,  he  remarks^  affords  a  good  comment 
on  the  character  of  the  man,  who  had  the  art  to 
defraud  Columbus,  by  giving  his  own  name  to 
America,  of  which  he  challenged  the  discovery. 
Nearly  fifty  years  before  the  voyage  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  the  Portuguese  had  crossed  the  line  ; 
and  Diaz  fourteen,  and  pama  almost  three  years 
before^  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
had  discovered  seven  stars  in  the  constellation 
of  the  southern  pole,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  four  most  luminous  had  given  it  the  name 
of  the  cross,  a  figure  which  it  better  resembles 
than  that  of  an  almond.     Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  Ixxx. 

(u)  This  voyage  was  begun  on  the  tenth  day 
of  August  in  the  year  1519,  and  completed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  September  in  the  year  1522  ; 
so  that  it  occupied  three  years  and  twenty-nine 
days.     De  la  Clede,  tome  I.  p.  627. 

(y)  This  proposal  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  year  1484,  the  same  in  which  the  disco- 
very of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  effected. 
Columbus  however  might  have  succeeded,  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  a  title  of  dignity 
and  the  perpetual  government  of  the  countries 
which  he  might  discover ;  but  he  required  ex- 
traordinary honours  and  prerogatives.  When 
his  proposal  was  declined,  a  vessel  was  secretly 
despatched  to  rob  Columbus  of  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  the  discovery ;  the  attempt  was  un* 
successful;  and  the  ungenerous  meanness  of 
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the  design  determioed  Coliynbus  to  abandon 
PortugaK     Muooz,  p.  1 S6,  1 37* 

(w)  Genoa  had  begun  to  decay  in  the  year 
1S81  ;  and  from  that  time  her  history  is  a  series 
of  discord  and  humiliation.    Lect.  SO,  note  (ti). 

(s)  Bartholomew,  who  had  been  despatched 
in  the  year  1485,  was  taken  by  pirates  in  his 
passage,  and  chained  to  the  oar.  At  length  he 
effected  his  escape,  and  in  the  year  1489  ar- 
rived in  England,  where  for  some  time  he  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  making 
maps  and  sea-charts.  When  at  last  he  was  able 
to  procure  an  audience  of  the  king,  the  scheme 
was  approved,  and  he  was  sent  to  bring  Colum- 
bus to  England ;  but  before  he  arrived  in  Spain^ 
his  brother  had  already  sailed  on  his  second 
voyage.  Henry's  hist,  of  Britain,  vol.  1 2.  p.  81  i  • 

(y)  As  the  court  was  unwilling  to  accede  to 
the  conditions  required  by  Columbus,  he  had 
resolved  to  abandon  Spain,  and  seek  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception  in  France,  or  England,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  the  queen  at  the  suggestion 
of  two  of  her  ministers.  The  conditions  were 
that  Columbus  and  his  heirs  should  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  admiral  in  whatever  lands  he  should 
discover;  that  he  should  be  governor-general 
of  all  such  lands,  with  the  authority  of  nomi- 
nating for  the  special  government  of  each  island 
or  province  three  persons,  from  whom  one  was 
to  be  selected  by  the  king;  that  he  and  his 
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lieutenants  should  in  their  departments  hear  and 
determine  all  suits  in  law  arising  out  of  the  new 
commerce  ;  that  he  should  have  the  tenth  part 
of  the  profits  of  all  wared  and  fruits ;  and  that 
he  should  contribute  the  eighth  part  of  the  ex- 
penses required  for  fitting  out  the  ships  to  be 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  new  .world, 
receiving  a  corresponding  share  of  the  advan- 
tages. He  was  also  honoured  with  the  title  of 
ddn,  which  was  then  conferred  only  on  persons 
of  noble  birth.    Munoz,  p.  1 49-— 154. 


LETURE  XXXIV. 

Of  the  history  qf  Russia  fiom  the  building  of 
Kiqf  in  the  year  4S0  to  the  end  qf  the  reign 
qf  Ivan  III.  m  the  year  1505. 


Kiof  founded         430 

Novgorod  founded  450 

Rurik  began  to  reign 864 

Decline  of  Russia  began     •     .    .     .  1015 

Domination  of  the  Tartars  began     .  1243 

Terminated  by  Ivan  III 1462 

It  has  been  stated  in  *  an  early  part  of  this 
course  of  lectures,  that  the  various  relations  of 
modern  Europe  resolve  themselves  into  two  dis« 
tinct,  though  still  connected  systems  of  policy, 
a  principal  one  composed  of  the  central  and 
southern  governments,  and  %  secondary  one 
consisting  of  those  of  the  northern  regions.  The 
preceding  lectures  have  been  employed  in  re- 
viewing the  origin  and  the  earlier  combination 
of  the  former  of  these  two  systems  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  middle  of  the  fifth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century :  in  this, 
and  in  the  two  which  shall  immediately  follow 

•  VttL  L  p.  186.  lect.  4. 
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it,  I  propose  to  take  a  view  of  the  origin  and 
combination  of  the  latter  system  within  the 
same  interval  of  time. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  northern  system  of 
Europe  Russia  is  manifestly  the  object,  which 
demands    our  primary  attention.      Stretching 
from  Poland  and  Sweden  on  the  west  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  American  continent  on 
the  east,  it  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Asia  :  its 
great  variety  of  climates  and  soils  furnished  it 
by  an  interior  commerce,  though  not  with  the 
luxuries,  yet  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
even  from  its  eastern  provinces  with  an  ample 
supply  of  the  precious  metals :  and  while  the 
eastern  nations  have  found  their  way  to  its  mar- 
kets with  the  productions  of  more  luxurious  re- 
gions, the  nations  of  the  west  have  sought  in 
this  great  empire  the  sources  of  maritime  great- 
ness, by  purchasing  the  naval  stores  with  which 
it  abounded.     A  country  possessing  means  of 
superiority  thus  considerable  and  various,  well 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  member 
of  a  system  ;  it  was  long  barbarous  indeed  in 
comparison   with   the   improved  communities, 
which  constituted  the  southern  and  principal 
system  of  Europe,  but  it  exhibited  the  dignity 
of  a  rude  colossus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more 
finished,  though  diminutive  productions,  of  more 
cultivated  art. 
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If  we  examine  the  composition  of  this  secon- 
dary system,  consisting  of  the  four  governments 
of  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  with 
the  dependent  state  of  Norway,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  it  embraced  two  distinct  classes  of 
original  population,  the  Slavian  tribes,  which 
furnished  the  inhabitants  of  (a)  Russia  and  Po- 
land, and  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  which  sup« 
plied  those  of  the  more  western  countries.  In 
this  part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  system  we 
observe  a  distinctness  of  population,  which  ap«^ 
pears  to  have  served  to  maintain  the  separation 
of  its  principal  member,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, from  the  southern  and  more  considerable 
system  of  Europe,  into  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  prematurely  absorbed ;  while  the 
German  character  of  the  population  of  the  lesd 
important  governments,  those  of  Denmark  Swe^ 
den  and  Norway,  served  at  the  same  time  to 
constitute  a  circuitous  communication,  by 
which  in  the  more  modern  period  of  the  history 
of  Europe  the  superior  improvements  of  the 
iBOUthem  countries  might  be  transmitted  to  ity 
without  confounding  that  separation,  and  des« 
stroying  the  arrangement,  which  distributed  the 
various  governments  of  Europe  into  two  com^- 
binations  of  political  interests^  If  too,  which 
seems  not  improbable,  this  northern  empire  be 
the  destined  instrument  of  improvement  for  the 
northern  countries  of  Asia,  while  the  British  go- 
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vernment  should  perform  the  same  function  in 
the  regions  of  the  south,  the  Tartar  character 
of  its  population  may  here  exercise  an  import- 
ant influence,  by  connecting  it  with  the  coun- 
tries upon  which  it  is  to  act. 

Nor  was  the  diversity  of  local  position  less 
aptly  suited  to  the  several  functions  of  the  va- 
rious  members  of  the  northern  system,   than 
this    twofold    distinctness  of  its    population. 
Russia,  besides  that  it  was  closely  connected 
with  northern  Asia,   bordered  also  the  territory 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  thus  was  favourably 
circumstlanced  for  receiving  from  it  an  original 
stock  of  refinement,  which,  however  impaired 
by  the  barbarism  of  succeeding  ages,  yet  fa- 
cilitated the  introduction  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion ;   and  the  same  locality,    aided  by   the 
adoption  of  the^  Greek  form   of  Christianity, 
which  was  itself  one  of  the  results  of  that  si- 
tuation, appears  to  promise  another  very  im- 
portant result  in  no  distant  period,  by  favour- 
ing the  acquisition  of  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey.      Poland  . 
in   its  position,  ^s   well  as  in  its  population, 
partook  of  the  character  of  Russia,  as  it  parti- 
cipated its  functions  in   the  combinations  of 
Europe,  and  has  latterly  been  in  a  considerable 
degree  absorbed  into  its  government.  Denmark 
on  the  other  hand  was  locally  connected  with 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  German  empire* 
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aad  has  served  also  to  connect  that  empire  with 
the  two  governments  of  the  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsula, which  formed  with  itself  a  little  combi- 
nation of  balanced  dominion,  auxiliary  and  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  paramount  interests  of  Russia, 
the  primary  member  of  the  system  of  the 
north. 

It  has  been  *  already  remarked,  that  the  Sla- 
vian  appears  to  have  been  of  a  less  warlike  cha* 
racter  than  the  Gothic  nations  ;  and  in  confir- 
mation, of  this  remark  it  may  be  observed,  that 
{b)  in  the  general  system  of  the  Slavian  religion 
no  divinity  has  been  described  with  the  attri- 
butes  of  a  god  of  war.  Succeeding  quietly 
into  the  places  of  the  Goths,  who  had  preceded 
them  in  the  series  of  westward  migration,  they 
were  not  stimulated  to  violence,  because  they 
did  not  encounter  opposition,  nor  were  they 
soon  engaged  in  mutual  contentions,  as  ample 
room  had  been  abandoned  to  them  by  the  for- 
mer inhabitants.  The  peaceable  habits  of  a 
people  so  circumstanced  were  well  suited  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  country  they 
occupied,  for  it  a£Porded  peculiar  advantages  of 
commerce.  Spreading  from  Constantipople^ 
then  the  seat  of  opulence  and  refinement,  to 
the  Baltic,  which  was  the  channel .  of  the 
traffic  of  the  north-western  regions  of  Europe^ 
this  country  became  naturally  a  line  of  trade* 

.  •  Vol.  i.p.2io. 
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connecting  the  greater  with  the  lesser  Mediter-' 
ranean^  and  consequently  in  this  early  period 
attained  a  degree  of  improvement  then  un« 
known  in  the  other  countries  of  the  north* 
The  influence  of  this  commercial  situation  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  aggrandisement  of 
two  cities,  Kiof  and  (c)  Novgorod,  especially 
of  the  latter,  which  long  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  republic ;  and  the  positions  of  these 
cities  were  well  adjusted  to  the  commerce  by 
which  they  flourished,  as  the  former  communis 
cated  with  the  Black-Sea  by  the  Dnieper,  and 
tht  other  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Of  the  two  stations  Novgorod,  which 
was  the  less  ancient,  became  much  the  more 
considerable,  as  it  was  adjacent  to  the  countries, 
the  commodities  of  which  attracted  the  traders 
of  Constantinople,  and  as  *  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper  formed  a  considerable  obstruction  to 
the  communication  between  Kiof  and  the 
eastern  capital. 

It  is  not  commonly  understood  that  there 
was  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  Rusia, 
itt  which  this  country  enjoyed  a  compara- 
tive opulence  and  refinement :  lost  as  it 
has  been  in  the  barbarism  of  a  succeeding 
period,  the  refinement  of  Russia  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the  imi- 
tative genius    of   some    more   modern  sove* 

*  L'EyMque,  tome  1.  p.  71. 
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ragBS,  when  it  was  in  truth  but  recovered, 
like  that  of  southern  Europe,  from  a  tempo- 
rary  ruin.      Vladimer  I,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  *'  invited 
skilful  workmen  from  Greece  to  embellish  with 
churches  and  palaces  the  country  which  his 
government  had  rendered  prosperous  :  before 
the  middle  of  the  same  century  t  the  art  of 
painting,  then  not  known  in  Italy,  was  received 
in  Russia  from  Greece,  and  with  mosaic  work 
(^0  was  employed  in  ornamenUng  the  church  of 
Saint  Sophia  at  Novgorod :  in  the  year  1075  t 
the  magnificence  of  the  presents  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  which  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  and 
valuable    stufis,    excited  astonishment  in  the 
court  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany :  and  ||  two 
years  afterwards  such  were  the  comparative 
opulence  and  luxury  of  Russia,  that  the  troops 
of  Poland,  who  had  been  employed  there  in 
teestablishing    the  sovereign  on  the  throne^ 
found  that  country  as  pernicious  to  their  dis- 
cipline, as  Capua  had  been  to  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal.     The    wealth  of  Greece  had    indeed 
flowed  into  Russia  §  through  various  channels ; 
the  people  of  this  northern  region  had  long 
maintained  a  commercial  connection  with  the 
eastern  empire,  they  had  sometimes  in  war  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  its  treasures,  and  some^  ^ 
VOL.  rv.  M 

•  L'Evesque,  tome  1.  p.  135.        f  ^^*  P«  ^^^' 
t  Ibid.  p.  1S2.     U  Ibid.  p.  185.     f  Ibid.  p.  ISS. 
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times  they  took  them  from  barbarians,  bj 
whom  it  had  been  pillaged.  Nor  was  the 
early  refinement  of  Russia  confined  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  opulence  and  the  arts  of 
Greece,  but  was  extended  also  to  its  literature  : 
for  Vladimer  is  described  *  as  employing  even 
force  to  procure  students  for  the  schools  which 
he  founded  ;  and  the  t  same  prince,  who  afler* 
wards  embellished  with  the  arts  the  church  of 
Saint  Sophia,  is  represented  as  himself  an  inde* 
fatigable  student,  and  employing  a  great  num- 
ber of  copyists  in  transcribing  Greek  compe- 
titions, that  he  might  deposit  them  in  the  same 
edifice.  The  political  relations  too  of  this 
country  were  such  as  corresponded  to  so  much 
of  interior  improvement.  Not  forgotten  by 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  as  in  a  subsequent 
period,  it  1:  was  then  connected  by  various  mar- 
riages with  the  houses  of  many  of  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  with  those  of  the  king  of  Po- 
land, of  (e)  the  second  Harold  of  England, 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Hungary,  and  the  prince-bishop  of 
Treves,  thus  extending  its  alliances  through 
the  north  and  from  Greece  to  England. 

This  original  improvement  of  Russia  was 
crushed  by  the  domination  of  its  Tartar  ene- 
mies, which  was  established  in  the  year  1243, 

*  L'fivesque,  tome  1.  p.  135.  f  ^^^^*  P*  l^^* 

X  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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mnd  subsisted  during  more  than  two  centuries, 
having  been  suppressed  only  in  the  year  1462, 
when  Ivan  III.  was  advanced  to  the  throne  ; 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  however 
begui\  to  decline « more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Tartar  dominion  was  erected,  the  year 
1015  *  having  been  marked  as  the  epoch  of 
its  deterioration  and  decay.  The  fall  and  res- 
toration of  such  a  government  affords  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  philosophic  contemplation. 
The  earliest  event  of  the  history  of  Russia 
which  has  been  recorded,  is  the  building  of 
Kiof,  which  t  has  been  referred  to  the  year 
430 ;  and  %  towards  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  was  also  founded,  near  the  lake  Ilmen, 
the  city  of  Novgorod,  which  long  continued 
to  possess  a  considerable  importance  in  the  go* 
vernment.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth  cen« 
tury  the  history  of  Russia  is  a  blank,  nor  can 
its  monarchy  be  traced  farther  backwards  than 
the  year  864,  in  which  Rurik  became  possessed 
of  the  entire  royalty.  The  %  situation  of  Nov- 
gorod had  rendered  it  commercial,  its  com- 
merce had  rendered  it  republican,  and  its  repub- 
lican constitution  had  become  the  prey  of  civil 
dissension.  In  the  year  862  the  inhabitants 
of  Novgorod,  who  were  Slavians,  probably 
threatened  with  hostility  by  some  neighbouring 

*   L'EvMque,  tome  2.  p.  53.        f  Ibid,  tome  1.  p.  44. 
X  Ibid.  p.  46,  57.  |  Ibid.  p.  57*63 
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tribes,  placed  themselves  under  the  protecti<Mi 
of  three  brothers  belonging  to  a  tribe  denomi- 
nated Varaigue-Russians,  the  former  part  of 
which  appellation  signifies  inhabitants  of  the 
eoast.  Rurik,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers 
is  considered  as  the  first  prince  of  the  Russians> 
the  name  of  his  tribe  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  nation,  over  which  he  and  his 
brothers  had  thus  acquired  a  sovereignty ;  dur- 
ing two  years  the  three  brothers  divided  among 
themselves  the  territory  which  they  had  been 
called  to  defend,  but  the  two  others  having  at 
the  end  of  that  time  died  without  leaving  any 
issue,  Rurik  in  the  year  864  found  himself  sole 
possessor  of  the  government. 

The  new  monarch  immediately  distributed 
the  towns  of  his  little  kingdom  among  his  prin- 
cipal chiefs ;  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  whe- 
ther they  were  merely  entrusted  to  the  chiefs 
as  governments,  or  granted  to  them  as  feudal 
benefices.  *  The  great  number  of  towns  which 
existed  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  is 
a  proof  of  the  very  early  civilization  of  the 
country,  since,  however  inferior  to  the  cities  of 
countries  h%hly  improved,  they  indicate  at  least 
some  d^ree  of  social  combination  and  settled 
industry.  But  this  is  more  distinctly  marked 
in  the  early  references  to  law^  which  attest  at 
once  the  equity  and  the  reflection  of  the  people 

*  L'ETeaque,  tone  l.p.  67»  6S. 
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among  whom  they  prevailed.  *  From  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Grecian  emperor  in  the  year 
912,  it  appears  that  the  Russians  had  even  then 
established  laws,  by  which  a  murderer,  instead  of 
merely  paying  a  fine,  was  punished  with  death, 
and  a  widow  was  entitled  to  a  determined  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  her  husband,  secured  to 
her  even  in  cases  of  forfeiture ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  making  bequests  by  will,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  writing,  were  at  that  time  fami- 
liar. 

Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  monar- 
chy,t  in  a  peaceful  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
found  leisure  for  consolidating  his  new  govern- 
ment. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Igor,  who 
was  an  infant :  but  he  had  provided  against  the 
calamities  of  a  minor's  reign,  by  naming  to  the 
regency  one  of  his  relatives,  who  during  thirty-, 
three.years  was  the  real  sovereign,  and  while  the  * 
Russians  became  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  family  of  Rurik,  con- 
ducted the  affiurs  of  the  governmen|;  with  ability 
and  success.  The  regent  t  in  -  the  year  879 
became  master  of  Kiof,  the  other  of  the  two 
principal  cities  of  Russia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  government.  To  this  measure  he  appears 
to  have  been  determined  by  a  desire  of  attack- 
ing Constantinople,  which  attracted  his  avidity, 

^  L'ETesque,  tome  l.p.  7<l— 7S.        f  Ibid.  p.  €6. 

i  Ibid.  p.  70,  IS. 
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as  it  was  the  source  of  the  opulence  of  Russia. 
His  efforts  however  terminated  in  the  treaty 
which  has  been  already  quoted;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  left  to  the  son  of  Rurik  the 
authority  which  he  had  so  long  withheld. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Novgorod  to  Kiof  appears  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  function,  which  Rus- 
sia was  soon  required  to  discharge  in  the  eaiiy 
system  of  Europe.  A  nation  of  so  much  com- 
parative improvement,  and  consequently  of  so 
much  comparative  strength,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  formed  a  great  line  of  defence,  which  pro- 
tected the  incipient  system  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  eastern  nations  j  and  as  these  pres- 
sed onward  from  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  it  became  important 
that  the  capital  of  this  frontier  sovereignty 
should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pas8» 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  destined  to  se- 
cure. The  riches  of  the  Grecian  capital  fur- 
nished the  motive  for  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  the  Russian  government ;  but  the  result  was 
the  more  effectual  j)rotection  of  the  system  then 
beginning  to  be  formed  in  the  west.  This  func- 
tion of  the  Russian  government  was  brought  to 
trial  within  thirty-six  years  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  capital,  for  *  in  the  year  91^  it 

•  L*£?e8que,  tome  1.  p.  8S« 
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was  attacked  by  the  tribe  of  I^etcheneguians, 
which  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Jaik,  and  which  long  continued  to  be 
its  most  formidable  enemies. 

The  reign  of  Igor,  the  second  sovereign,  was 
followed  by  another  minority,*  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  female  regency,  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince  assuming  the  reins  of  government. 
This  regency  was  however  not  less  favourable 
than  the  former  to  the  interests  of  Russia.  The 
queen  was  aided  by  the  counsels  and  by  the  va- 
lour of  a  general,  who  had  been  liberally  re- 
warded by  her  deceased  husband  for  former 
services,  and  was  herself  active  in  her  attention 
to  the  interior  improvement  of  the  nation.  The 
particular  influence  however  of  the  female  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  consisted  in  fa- 
,  vouring  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion among  the  Russians.     Indeed  before  they 
had  possessed   themselves  of  Kiof,  their  new 
capital,  t  Oskhold,  a  prince  of  this  place,  had  re- 
ceived baptism ;    and  from  that  time,  though 
idolatry  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  religion, 
there  had  always  been  Christians  among  the 
Russians,  and  some  were  even  admitted  to  the 
confidence   of  the  government.      The   queen 
heard  of  their  religion,  and  determined  to  em- 
brace it:   but  the  time   was  not  yet  arrived 

•  L'Evesque,  tome  I.  p.  91.         f  Ibid.  p.  65^  66,  98— 
100. 
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when  (/)  a  warlike  nation  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  generally  a  religion  of  peace,  and  even 
the  young  prince  declined  to  imitate  the  ex-* 
ample  of  his  mother.  Still  however  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  must  have  been  assisted  by 
the  influence  of  that  female  piety,  which  had 
thus  given  it  for  a  time  the  sanction  of  the  so- 
vereign authority.  To  receive  baptism  with 
greater  solemnity^  and  to  acquire  at  the  same 
time  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  her  new  pro- 
fession, perhaps  also  Cg')to  promote  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  her  country,  the  queen 
made  a  progress  to  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  where  the  emperor  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  early  go- 
vernment of  Russia  was  comprehended  within 
a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  years, 
which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Euric  in 
the  year  864,  and  ended  with  that  of  Vladimir 
I.  in  the  year  1015.  That  part  of  this  period 
which  followed  the  female  regency,  was  occu- 
pied by  three  reigns,  the  first  of  which  was  that 
of  a  successful  warrior,  and  the  third  that  of  the 
heroic  Vladimir,  who  for  his  various  virtues  waa 
deservedly  denominated  the  Great ;  the  inter- 
mediate reign  was  a  short  one  of  seven  years, 
engrossed  by  the  contention  of  two  brothers  for 
the  crown. 

That  the  military  successes  of  the  first  of 
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these  three  sovereigns*  Suiateslaf  I,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished greatness  of  the  third,  were  con- 
ducive to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  govern- 
ment,  require  little  elucidation.  It  is  less  ob- 
vious that  the  intervening  period  was  instru- 
mental to  its  formation  ;  but  this  will  probably 
be  admitted  when  it  shall  have  been  remarked, 
that  the  first  of  these  three  sovereigns  *  had 
exerted  repeated  efforts  to  establish  the  seat  of 
his  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  an  en- 
terprise which  would  naturally  present  itself  to 
a  Russian  conqueror,  but  which  if  it  had  been 
successful,  would  have  totally  changed  the 
system  of  the  north.  It  may  therefore  have 
been  useful  that  a  short  interval  of  domestic 
contention  should  have  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  two  able  and  successful 
princes,  as  tending  to  draw  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic concerns  and  interior  regulations  of  the 
government. 

The  reign  of  Vladimir,  which  followed  this  pe- 
riod of  discord,  was  distinguished  by  internal  im- 
provement, not  less  than  by  military  glory.  This 
prince  t  ministered  to  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
subjects,  sent  colonies  into  the  less  peopled  re- 
gions of  his  dominions,  and  erected  towns ;  he 
brought  architects  from  Greece  to  ornament 
his  country,  and  tutors  to  form  the  minds  of  his 
young  nobility ;  and  he  first  gave  a  formal  sanc- 

•  L'Ereiqae,  toni«  1.  p.  107.       f  Ibid.  p.  1S4, 155. 
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tion  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  reh'gion, 
which  soon  afterwards  (h)  became  general  among 
his  subjects.  The  merit  of  his  efforts  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  his  people  may  be  estimated  from 
the  resistance  which  he  encountered,  it  having 
been  found  necessary  to  force  the  children  from 
their  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them 
in  the  new  academies,  so  prejudiced  were  the 
parents  against  the  novelty  of  education.  His 
adoption  of  Christianity  (i)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  various  embassies  sent-  to  him 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  the  Roman  pontii^ 
or  perhaps  by  some  prince  of  the  same  faith,  who 
wished  to  attach  him  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
by  the  people  of  Great  Bulgaria,  who  exhorted 
him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and 
even  by  some  Jews  settled  among  the  Kozares, 
who  desired  to  proselyte  him  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  A  Greek,  who  addressed  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  was  however  more  success- 
ful in  deciding  the  choice  of  the  monarch.  The 
pomp  of  the  Greek  ceremonial  is  said  to  have 
determined  him  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  that, 
church,  though  his  determination  might  perhaps 
with  greater  probability  be  referred  to  the  an- 
cient intercourse  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Grecian  capital.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
cause,  his  resolution,  formed  more  than  eight 
centuries  before  the  present  time,  gave  being 
to  a  principle  of  union  between  the  Russians 
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and  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  govern* 
menty  which  promises  to  be  in  no  distant  period 
instrumental  to  an  important  revolution. 

While  Vladimir  was  thus  acting  as  the  pa- 
triotic sovereign  of  his  nation,  the  ferociousness 
of  hii  age  and  country  was  strangely  manifested 
in  his  conduct.  Not  having  among  his  people 
any  Greek  priests  for  his  own  instruction  and 
that  of  his  subjects,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
procure  them  from  the  empire,  but  his  pride  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  soliciting  them  as  a  favour^ 
for  he  conceived  that  this  would  be  a  homage 
unworthy  of  his  independence  ;  and  he  there- 
determined  to  obtain  them  by  arms  as  prisoners 
of  war.  His  successes  at  the  same  time  ex- 
torted  from  the  two  princes  who  then  shared 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  their  consent,  that 
their  sister  should  become  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia. 

The  decline  of  Russia  must  be  dated,  as  has 
been  observed,  ^from  the  death  of  Vladimer. 
The  *  first  principle  of  its  decay  was  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  into  appanages  for  the 
support  of  the  various  branches  of  the  reigning 
fiimily,  a  practice  begun  indeed  by  the  father 
of  this  prince,  but  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
by  himself,  who  left  a  more  numerous  posterity ; 
his  successors  imitated  their  examples,  and 
these  appanages  were  themselves  divided    to 

*  L'Eresqae,  tome  1.  p.  156. 
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make  provisioa  for  succeeding  generations. 
Thus,  in  the  progress  of  time,  Russia  became 
parcelled  into  a  multitude  of  petty  sovereign- 
ties, a  great  number  of  which  were  merely 
villages  *;  and  a  sort  of  feudal  government  was 
formed,  the  chiefs  of  which  however  were  not 
fimple  lords,  but  princes  of  the  blood  of  Rurik. 
When  the  country  was  thus  divided,  it  was  neces- 
sarily enfeebled  by  the  intestine  divisions,  which 
arose  among  these  numerous  chieftains,  all 
anxious  to  assert  their  independence  ;  and  it  at 
length  fell  under  the  power  of  barbarians,  * 
whom  it  might  have  defied,  if  it  had  not  been 
weakened  by  its  disunion.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  cause  which  paralysed  the  power  of  the 
northern  sovereignty :  another,  which  cooperat- 
ed with  it,  was  the  t  appropriation  of  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  riches  of  the  state  to 
the  uses  of  the  church  ;  and  this  too  may  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Vladimer,  the  first 
Russian  sovereign  who  embraced  Christianity. 
But  even  after  the  decline  of  Russia  had  com- 
menced, some  intervals  of  returning  vigour 
and  occasional  improvement  may  still  be  no- 
ticed, laroslaf,  who  reigned  (i(%ifl  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eleventh  century,  (/)  besides 
causing  a  great  number  of  Greek  manuscripts 
to  be  translated,  and  promoting  by  all  the  means 
in  bis  power  the  education  of  his  subjects,  in* 

*  L'Evesque,  tome  2.  p.  5$*  f  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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troduced  from  Greece  the  art  of  paintings  which 
was  then  unknown  even  in  Italy  itself:  and 
though  Russia  had  laws  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  yet  such  was  the  merit  of  (m)  the  ordi* 
nances  of  this  prince,  that  he  has  been  res* 
pected  as  the  first  legislator  of  his  country.  It 
may  be  remarked  also  that  even  after  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  twelfth  century  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  the  sovereign  authority.  *  The 
great  object  of  the  superior  abilities  of  Andrew 
I.  was  to  reduce  the  petty  principalities,  and  to 
aggrandise  the  monarchy,  a  scheme  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  accomplished,  would  have  given 
vigour  to  the  government  of  his  country,  but 
which  was  too  short  for  the  life  of  a  single  man, 
especially  for  one  prematurely  terminated  by 
assassination,  and  succeeded  by  an  agitated  in- 
terregnum. But  though  Andrew  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  reduce  the  principalities  of  Russia, 
the  powerful  republic  of  Novgorod,  which  had 
long  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  independence, 
and  had  been  so  considerable  as  to  become  (n) 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  was 
t  at  this  time  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  crbwn,  though  not  even  then  reduced  to 
an  entire  dependence. 

The  reduction  of  Novgorod  was  not  com- 
pleted until  three  centuries  had  elapsed  from 

•  L'ETetque,  tom«  1.  p.  311.  t  Ibid. 
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its  commencement  *  having  been  accomplished 
in  the  year  1475  by  the  same  soyereign,  who 
also  terminated  the  domination  of  the  Tartars, 
which  had  held   Russia  in   subjection   during 
more  than  two  centuries.     It  appears  to  have 
been  important  that    the  vigorous    principle 
of  independence,  which  had  been  cherished  in 
this  northern   republic,  should  (o)  continue  to 
subsist  through  that  long  period  of  national  hu- 
miliation, that  it  might  protect  the  harassed 
country  from    the    attacks    of  its    European 
neighbours,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Livonians,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Swedes,  who  beheld  in  its  dis- 
tresses only  an  opportunity  of  their  own  ag- 
grandisement. But  it  appears  to  have  been  also 
expedient  that,  before  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  abasement  of  Russia,  (p)  some  pre- 
paration should  have  been  made  for  that  more 
entire  dependence  of  this  republic  on  the  sove- 
reign, which  at  the  restoration  of,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  its  simplicity  and 
order.    Its  decay,  which  very  speedily  followed 
its  total  reduction,  affords  a  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  its  preceding  independence  in  main- 
taining its  prosperity  and  power  :   its  territory, 
its  population,  its  commerce  and  its  wealth,  suf- 
fered a  constant  diminution ;  and  before  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed,  almost  every  vestige  of  its 
former  importance  had  been  obliterated. 

•  L'Eveique,  tome  S,  p.  SS8. 
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In  the  year  1168*  the  ruin  of  Kiof  ren* 
dered  Volodimer,  a  city  of  a  much  more 
northerly  situation,  and  not  very  remote  from 
Moscow,  incontestably  the  capital  of  Russia ; 
as  it  had  been  in  reality  since* the  beginning  of 
Andrew  I,  or  eleven  years  before  that  event* 
The  exposed  situation  of  the  former  capital 
bad  dictated  the  change,  t  Infested  at  ^once 
by  various  tribes  of  Tartai's,  and  by  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Hungary,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland ;  and  ravaged  in  the  contentions  of  the 
princes,  who  were  all  ambitious  of  adding  this 
possession  to  their  appanages,  Kiof  became  un« 
fit  for  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  The 
southern  capital  had  favoured  the  intercourse 
with  the  Greek  empire,  which  had  been  the 
channel  of  the  improvement  of  Russia ;  bfit  this 
intercourse  was  become  less  important  as  Con« 
stantinople  was  itself  pressed  by  the  hostilities 
of  the  Turks,  and  within  (q)  thirty-five  years 
was  overpowed  by  its  Christian  allies  of  the 
west. 

When  Russia  had  continued  to  decline 
through  more  than  two  centuries,  an  irruption 
of  the  Tartars  reduced  it  to  subjection,  t  Weak* 
ened  by  its  perpetually  encreasing  subdivision, 
it  was  at  length  unable  to  resist  the  conquerors 
of  Asia,  and  its  imbecility  §  was  aggravated  at 

•  L'£ye8que,  tome  1.  p.  ^IH,  Sll.        f  Ibid.  p.  29$. 
t  Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  $$.  §  Ibid.  p.  Si. 
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this  particular  crisis  by  the  accession  of  a  so- 
vereign distinguished  only  by  alternate  ex- 
tremes of  cowardice  and  presumption.  The 
circumstances  of  this  irruption  render  it  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  the  influence  of  coiltingent 
and  personal  causes  in  effecting  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  world.  The  generals  ^  of  Zingit 
Khan,  when  they  had  conquered  Persia,  em- 
ployed some  of  their  prisoners  as  guides  to  con- 
duct them  to  Derbent,  a  jdace  of  considerable 
'strength  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  they  were  desirous  of  possessing.  If, 
says  the  historian  of  Russia,  this  project  had 
been  successful,  the  Tartars  would  perhaps  ne- 
ver have  thought  of  attacking  the  Russians,  or 
rather  they  would  never  have  known  them.  To 
ensure  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  they  had  em- 
ployed the  cruel  precaution  of  putting  one  of 
them  to  death,  and  of  threatening  to  treat  the 
others  with  the  same  severity,  if  they  should 
prove  perfidious;  these  however,  excited  to 
vengeance  by  this  barbarous  conduct,  led  them 
away  from  Derbent,  and  conducted  them  into 
an  ambuscade  prepared  by  the  confederacy 
of  (r)  two  of  the  barbarous  tribes  which  bor- 
dered on  the  territory  of  Russia.  The  invaders, 
when  they  had  contrived  by  negotiation  to  dis- 
solve the  confederacy,  one  of  the  tribes  being 
of  Tartar  origin,  entirely  subdued  the  other, 

*  L'ETesque,  tuJis*  ^i  p*  64,  Sse. 
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which  was  no  longer  supported  by  its  allies; 
and  these,  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  then  themselves  exposed,  sought  assist- 
ance from  the  Russians,  to  whom  they  had  long 
been  enemies.  The  Tartars  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Russians,  who  had  descended  along  the 
Dnieper  to  encounter  them  ;  the  Russians,  not 
contented  with  disregarding  their  representa- 
tions, were  barbarous  enough  to  massacre  the 
ambassadors  ;  and  the  Tartars  then  resolved  to 
wage  war  against  these  new  enemies,  with  whom 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

The  inveterate  divisions  of  this  unhappy  na- 
tion were  not  suspended  by  a  sense  of  common 
danger ;  and  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod  in 
particular  the  general  calamity  was  encreased 
by  the  scourges  of  nature,  ♦  ungenial  seasons, 
famine  and  earthquake,  so  that  t  in  the  moment 
of  its  most  critical  struggle  Russia  languished 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  How  import- 
ant such  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances was  to  the  success  of  its  Tartar  ene- 
mies, appears  from  the  difficulty  which  they  ex- 
perienced in  gaining  possession  of  one  city  so 
inconsiderable  that  its  situation  is  now  un- 
known, t  During  seven  weeks  did   the  inha- 

VOL.  IT.  N 
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bitapts  of  this  tpwn  set  at  defiance  the  utmost 
efibrt^  pf  their  enemies,  and  when  thei^  walls 
had  at  length  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
they  sallied  forth  against  (he  assailants,  and 
sl^W  four  thousand  men  before  they  were  them- 
^e^v^si  (|pst|:oyed.  Favoured  however  by  the 
causes  which  disabled  the  country  fof  acting  ge- 
nerally with  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  city  of 
Kozelsl^^  the  Tartars  were  rapidly  successful; 
and  within  twenty  years  from  their  first  irrup- 
tion, which  occurred  in  the  year  1223,  the  so- 
vereign of  llussia  became  th^  tributary  vassal 
of  these  (s)  barbarians. 

While  the  sovereign  of  the  Mongol  Tartars 
resided  in  Karacum,  or  Caracorum,  a  city  (0  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  thp  precise  situation  of  which 
has  not  been  ascertained,  Russia  became  sub* 
ject  to  a  dependent  tribe  denominated  Kapt- 
chak,  which  occupied  the  country  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  lying  among  the 
Ppn,  the  Volga,  and  the  Jaik }  *  Sarai,  a  town 
built  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Russia,  and  si- 
t\iated  on  the  Volga,  was  the  capital  of  this 
provincial  government.  To  this  latter  capital, 
^pd  sometimes  even  to  that  of  the  grand  horde, 
YTffre  tl^e  Russia^  princes  t  obliged  to  resort, 
that  they  might  receive  from  their  imperious 
masters  the  confirmation  of  their  authority,  and 
learn  their  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  administra* 

•  L'Eresque,  tome  %  p.  ISO.  f  ^^id.  p.  124. 
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tion  of  their  government.  The  tribe  of  the 
Kaptchak»  originally  pagans,  became  *  Maho* 
metans  in  the  reign  of  Usbek,  whiich  began  in 
the  year  ISIS  ;  neither  before  however,  nor  af- 
ter this  change  of  religion,  does  it  appear  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  vanquished  people  was  a 
subject  of  persecution  with  their  conquerors^ 
but  on  the  contrary  the  clergy  were  even  t  par* 
ticularly  favoured,  probably  as  the  best  instru* 
ments  for  securing  the  submission  of  the  nation. 
The  subjection  of  the  Russians  indeed,  though 
certainly  severe  and  oppressive,  could  not  be 
marked  with  extreme  humiliation,  since  t  in  va» 
riouB  instances  their  princes  were  permitted  to 
marry  the  daughters  of  the  Tartarian  khaHs. 

As  the  Tartar  domination  had  arisen  from 
the  ambition  of  Ghinghis-khan,  so  the  agent,  by 
whom  it  $  was  chiefly  overthrown,  was  the  famous 
Tamerlane,  whose  power  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  the  world  from  Russia  to  Hindostan,  breaking 
down  the  ascendancy  of  the  Mongols  in  the 
former  country^  and  so  weakening  that  of  the 
Mahometans  in  the  latter,  as  to  prepare  it  for 
yielding  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese. 
Tamerlane  had  become  master  of  Persia,  when 
H  he  was  attacked  by  the  Tartars  of  the  Kapt- 
chak  i  this  adversary  he  after  some  struggle 

•  L'Evesqtte,  tooit  2.  p.  l?l.        f  Ibid.  p.  178»  171. 
t  Ibid.  p.  17«,  17^  §  Ibid.  p.  265,  Ac.  ||  Ibid. 
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overthrew  and  deposed ;  and  being  led  by  his 
victory  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  he  entered 
that  country  in  the  year  1 395,  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Russian  so- 
vereign prepared  to  make  some  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  his  country,  though  apparently 
without  any  hope  of  success,  when  the  invader 
unexpectedly  withdrew  his  mighty  host,  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  conqueror 
must  somewhere  set  a  limit  to  his  progress. 
Russia  accordingly  received  no  injury  from 
this  formidable  multitude,  while  a  mortal  blow 
was  inflicted  on  the  power  of  the  horde,  by 
which  it  had  been  so  long  held  in  dependence. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Mongols  over  the 
Russians  had  indeed  been  previously  under- 
mined by  the  gradual  opinion  of  a  cause  similar 
to  that,  which  had  before  reduced  the  latter  un- 
der their  authority ;  and  as  the  irruption  of  the 
Mongols  had  completed  the  catastrophe,  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  Russians,  so  was  the  victory  of  Tamerlane 
but  the  conclusion  of  that  series  of  ruin  among 
the  Mongols,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  conquerors.  These  dissen- 
sions *  had  appeared  so  early  as  in  the  four- 
teenth year  from  the  reduction  of  Russia,  when 
the  most  valiant  general  of  the  Tartars,  who 
had    conquered  the  nations  of  the  northern 

*  L'Efesque,  tome  2.  p.  ISl,  159. 
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coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  renounced  his  subjec« 
tion  to  his  sovereign.  For  a  considerable  time 
however  the  dissensions  of  the  Tartars  only 
encreased  the  misery  and  weakness  of  Russia, 
as  they  furnished  allies  to  the  contending  fac- 
tions, by  which  it  was  distracted. 

Amidst  those  agitations  the  seat  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  transferred  to  that  central 
situation  at  (u)  Moscow,  which  it  retained  un- 
til Peter  the  Great  erected  a  maritime  capital 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Kiof,  as 
being  not  inconveniently  situated  in  regard  to 
Constantinople,  the  source  of  the  original  im- 
provement of  Russia,  had  been  the  most  con- 
venient seat  of  its  government  in  the  first 
period  of  its  history ;  first  Volodimer,  and 
afterwards  Tver,  cities  more  northern  than 
Moscow,  were  better  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  when  it  was  subjugated  and 
harassed  by  the  Tartars ;  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, in  which  it  was  to  emerge  from  its 
humiliation,  and  not  only  to  resume  the  rank 
of  an  independent  people,  but  to  acquire  the 
consistency  and  union  of  a  political  community, 
a  central  position  was  most  accommodated  to 
its  exigencies ;  and  at  length,  when  it  was  to  be 
connected  with  the  system  formed  among  the 
western  governments  of  Europe,  a  western  and 
maritime  capital  was  obviously  requisite  to  the 
support  of  its  new  relations.   The  positions  of  the 
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capitals  of  countries  have  generally  been  fixed 
by  some  early  circumstances  of  tbeir  history, 
and  have  then  exercised  a  permaneDt  and  impor* 
tant  tafluence  on  their  subsequent  fortunes,  as 
the  domestic  contingencies  of  early  life  very  frcu 
quently  determine  the  character  of  the  course  of 
tfveDts,  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the  in* 
dividuaL  But  this  great  moNaanrhy  resembles  a 
person  thrown  into  the  world  even  in  the  coaok 
mencement  of  his  career,  and  taking  from  the 
changing  circumstences  in  which  he  is  succes*- 
sively  placed,  the  varying  modificatiooa  of  bis 
dispositions  and  conduct* 

The  history  of  Russia,  indeed,  considered  in 
its  whole  extent,  is  destitute  of  any  (v)  fvoper 
parallel  in  the  history  of  human  society*  In 
that  of  Russia  we  find  a  nation  origtnaHy  i^pun 
lent  and  powerful,  though  very  imperfectly  or- 
ganized in  its  political  constitution ;  we  then 
obsevve  this  people  sinking  into  debility  through 
the  insufficiency  of  its  political  combinatioii, 
and  after  a  gradual  decline  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  bar- 
barous hordes  of  Tartary  ;  and  when  their  ho- 
miliation  under  those  Tartar  roasters  had  con- 
tinned  about  an  equal  period,  we  see  them 
availing  themselves  of  the  disunion  of  their 
enemies,  to  recover  themselves  from  the  de- 
gradation into  which  they  had  sunk,  consolidat- 
ing their  government,  encreasing  theif  fierri- 
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tdrji  inviting  among  them  the  imprdVifhietiti  of 
the  mofe  civilised  coUtitries  of  Europe,  apd 
fttiaining  it  length  to  the  highefst  siatlbb  of  im- 
portance in  the  general  system  of  nsltions.  T|je 
§6cial  cotnbinations  of  hien  appear  in  genefd 
tcl  correspond  in  detiay  and  mdrtality  to  the 
corpdreal  frames  of  the  individuals  v/hd  tlo'hi- 
pote  (hein  ;  but  here  We  per celt^  an  e^dmple 
of  a  political  resurrection  from  st  State  of  Sub- 
jugatiott  so  Ibng  continued,  that  Russia  might 
have  beeti  deemed  for  evefi*  dead  to  its  fdrme'r 
independence. 

That  no  proper  parallel  should  be  fouticl  ih 
the  history  of  any  single  nation  seems  tti  have 
belonged  to  the  magnitude  of  this  colosSstl 
government,  which  is  sjjyread  across  the  northern 
regions  of  oni*  globe :  and  for  such  a  dtffre^- 
pdtldence  if^e  must  look,  not  to  any  one  people, 
but  to  the  general  progress  of  society.  The 
original  improvement  of  the  couritry  may  ac- 
cordingly be  compared  to  the  refinement  of 
the  period  of  time,'  which  preceded  the  sub- 
version of  the  western  empire,  the  dontinatibn 
ef  its  Tartar  masters  tti  the  ascendancy  ob- 
tained over  iite  lloman  provinces  by  the  nation's 
of  Germany,  and  its  restoration  to  that  more 
improved  policy,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
temporary  degradation  6f  Europe.  There  is 
liowever  even  in  such  a  correspondence  this 
importa'ttt  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  Russian 
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government,  that  the  Tartars  did  not  enter 
into  a  permanent  combination  with  its  people, 
as  the  Germans  did  with  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
but  merely  exercised  a  dominion  over  them, 
which  after  a  time  passed  away,  and  left  them 
to  the  management  of  their  own  interests :  the 
establishment  of  the  German  nations  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  case  of 
a  force  intimately  compounded  with  the  po- 
litical agencies  already  existing  in  those  pro- 
vinces, and  uniting  with  them  to  generate  a 
common  result ;  that  of  the  Tartars  in  tlie 
provinces  of  the  Russian  monarchy  was  the 
case  of  an  external  power  applied  with  violence 
for  a  time,  and  then  entirely  removed,  without 
any  mixture  or  communication.  Nor  is  this 
peculiarity  destitute  of  an  adaptation  to  the 
case  of  the  Russian  government.  In  the  des-* 
truction  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  important 
that  the  northern  invaders  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  former  inhabitants,  because  the 
latter,  in  the  decline  of  a  great  system  of  civili- 
zation, had  become  so  degenerate,  that  they 
required  an  infusion  of  the  bold  independence 
of  more  simple  nations ;  but  Russia  had  not 
been  so  civilized,  as  to  suffer  from  the  operation 
of  the  causes  of  social  refinement,  and  could 
therefore  receive  from  the  action  of  less  ira- 
proved  invaders  only  such  benefit  as  might 
arise  from  the  shocks  which  it  gave  to  ill-corn- 
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bined  arrangements  of  policy.  No  other  com- 
bination belonging  to  the  history  of  any  single 
people  appears  to  approach  so  near  to  a  paral- 
lelism with  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Russia,  as 
the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  Danes  over  the 
government  of  England,  yet  even  here  there 
are  important  distinctions.  Though  the  Danish 
dynasty  was  removed  from  the  throne,  yet  the 
Danish  people  did  actually  enter  into  some 
degree  of  incorporation  with  their  Saxon  fel- 
low-subjects, and  •  serve  to  generate  among 
them  some  permanent  improvement ;  but  the 
grand  distinction  consists  in  the  great  difference 
of  duration,  for  a  comparison  can  scarcely  be 
formed  between  the  effect  of  an  ascendancy, 
which  was  limited  to  the  narrow  duration  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  of  a  dominion  which 
was  extended  through  the  vastly  longer  period 
of  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  consequently 
acted  with  a  continued  force  upon  many  suc- 
cessive generations. 

But  however  dissimilar  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  may  be  to  that  of  the  other  as- 
sociations of  mankind,  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  it  will  discover  to  us  the  general  bear- 
ing of  its  fortune,  and  satisfy  us  that  it  was 
accommodated  to  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  government.  The  government  of  Rus- 
sia, as  it  grew  out  of  the  commercial  republic 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  410,  413. 
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« 

of  Novgosod#  was  in  its  original  formatien  A&* 
titute  of  the  aristocratic  order»  which  is  necj^ 
sary  for  the  support  of  a  monarchy  in  any 
degree  approaching  to  the  form  of  temperttt6 
royalty  established  in  the  countries  of  modern 
Europe.  The  deficiency  was  indeed  speedily 
riuppli^d  by  a  distribution  of  the  territory 
among  the  ntimefous  princes  of  the  reigning 
fimtily }  but  the  dissensions  of  these  petty  so- 
vereigns  were  inconsistent  with  the  public 
order,  and  required  the  application  of  some 
external  power  to  reduce  tlie  new  body  of 
nobles  to  the  necessary  subordination.  Sueh 
a  power  was  supplied  by  the  domination  of  the 
Tartars^  the  establishment  of  which  was  faci- 
litated by  the  very  divisions^  which  it  wa» 
fitted  to  correct,  it  being  ^naturally  the  constant 
policy  of  these  foreign  masters  to  humble  a 
turbulent  aristocracy,  and  to  render  it  submis* 
sive  to  the  prince,  by  whom,  a»  their  chief 
vassal,  they  managed  the  government  of  the 
dependent  kingdom.  Nor  was  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doniinatiofi  of-  the  Tartars,  in 
efie<;ting  the  reduction  of  the  haughty  aristo- 
cracy of  Russia,  confined  even  to  the  long  pe* 
riod  of  time,  during  which  it  continued  to 
exist,  for  the  success  with  which  a  Russian 
sovereign  at  length  emancipated  his  country, 
enabled  him  to  confirm  and  augment  that  as- 
cendancy of  the  throne,  for  which  preparation 
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had  b^en  thus  made  in  the  time  of  its  degra*- 
datioiL  The  Tartar  domination  contributed 
also  in  another  manner  to  regulate  and 
strengthen  the  monarchial  part  of  the  govern-* 
mentt  by  introducing  (w)  the  order  of  lineal 
succession,  instead  of  that  which,  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  an  tinsettled  polity,  advanoed 
to  the  throne  the  ddest  prince^  of  the  reigning 
family^  The  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Tartars  had 
been  distinguished  («r)  by  a  reverence  fol^  tbcf 
genealogies  of  their  chiefs^  and  were  therefore 
disposed  by  habit  to  prefer  a  lineal  succefticrtH 
in  the  govemmetit  of  the  conquered  c6^ntry ; 
they  had  however  also  an  interest  in  eStaUish^ 
ing  sud)  an  order,  for  the  weakness  of  a  minor 
reign  would  be  most  favourable  ta  the  ascend" 
ancy  of  a  foreign  dominion. 

To  this  influence  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in 
reducing  the  disorderly  aristocracy  of  Rusma 
the  best  parallelism  will  be  found  in  the  operas 
tion  of  the  Crusades  on  the  governments  of 
the  central  and  southern*  countries  of  Europe ; 
these,  it  has  been  remarked,  served  to  reddce 
.  the  power  of  the  feodai  nobles,  as  the  Tartars 
repressed  the  more  irregular  aristocraey  of 
Russia.  Heve  again  however  we  perceive  a 
distinction,  as  the  effect  was  produced  in  Kusu 
sia  by  the  aggressiMf  of  another  power,  and 
in  the  other  countries  by  a  combined  attack 
upon  a  foreign  enemy }  but  the  distinction  cor- 
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responded  to  the  inferior  improvement  of  Rus^ 
sia,  which  disqualified  it  for  any  considerable 
effort  of  combined  hostility,  and  rendered  the 
coarse  application  of  an  external  power  neces- 
sary to  the  amendment  of  its  political  arrange- 
ments. 

As  the  dissensions  of  the  numerous  princes 
of  Russia  were  *  carefully  fomented  by  their 
Tartar  rulers,  and  t  these  dissensions,  by  ex- 
hausting and  enfeebling  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  the  provinces,  rendered  them  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  control  of  the  monarch,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  royal  power  t  began  to  appear  so 
early  as  in  the  year  1S4J,  when  Simeon,  the 
sovereign,  led  against  the  republic  of  Novgorod 
the  numerous  princes,  who  just  before  had  con- 
tested his  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
The  connection  between  this  ascendancy  and 
the  vigour  of  the  government  was  so  soon  ap- 
parent, that  §  but  seventeen  years  afterwards 
we  observe  the  first  symptom  of  resistance  op- 
posed to  the  interposition  of  the  Tartars  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  Russia.  While  the 
government  of  Russia  was  thus  gradually  con- 
solidated, that  of  the  Tartars  was  in  its  turn 
subjected  to  the  disorders  of  domestic  dissen- 
sion ;  it  is  indeed  particularly  deserving  of 
notice^  that  the  ascendancy  attained  by  the 

•  L'Evesqae,  tome  2.  p.  1^,  152.        f  Ibid.  p.  219. 
t  Ibid.  p.  207.  §  Ibid.  p.  219. 
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Russian  sovereign  over  his  nobles  seems  to  have 
prepared  him  for  resistance  just  *  a£  the  time, 
in  which  the  encreasing  distractions  of  the 
Tartars  began  to  disqualify  them  for  maintain* 
ing  their  authority. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  power  ad- 
vanced with  a  progress  so  rapid,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Dmitri  IV,  who  ascended  the  throne 
but  twenty-one  years  later  than  the  time  already 
mentioned  for  its  first  indication.  The  t  ten- 
dency of  the  government  of  Dmitri  to  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  power  was  manifest 
almost  from  its  very  commencement,  for  even 
in  his  second  year  he  united  two  principalities 
to  his  throne,  and  within  a  very  few  years  he 
received  the  homage  of  all  the  princes  of  Rus- 
sia. His  efforts  were  assisted  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  struggle  with  the  Tartars, 
while  t  their  formidable  irruption  itself  served 
to  unite  the  princes  more  closely  in  subordina- 
tion to  their  chief:  a  great  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  invaders,  must  have  added 
to  his  authority  the  credit  of  successful  vigour ; 
and  even  {|  the  severe  losses  sustained  in  the 
conflict  by  his  followers,  as  they  weakened  the 
aristocracy,  must  have  augmented  his  relative 
luperiority. 

*  L'ETesque,  tome  2.  p.  220.  f  Ibid.  p.  230. 

t  Ibid.  p.  239,  241.  ||  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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The  plan  of  aggrandisement  so  successfully 
followed  by  Dmitrip  was  jealously  prosecuted 
\^y  his  son ;  but  neither  of  these  princes  was 
able  to  assert  his  independence  of  a  foreign 
dominion.  The  growing  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian monarchy  would  indeed  in  the  course  of 
time  have  been  equal  to  that  of  its  antagonist, 
as  the  former  was  continually  encreasing,  and 
the  latter  diminishing ;  but  the  crisis  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  interposition  of  Tamerlane^  wh<^ 
coming  fh>m  the  central  regions  of  Asia/ 
struck  the  decisive  blow  at  the  domination  of 
the  Tartars.  This  ravager  of  the  east  had  * 
long  been  master  of  Persia,  and  appears  not  to 
have  meditated  any  northern  conquest,  until 
he  had  been  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  Tartar  rulers  of  Russia  {  then  however  he 
directed  his  fury  against  his  enemy,  and  after 
a  doubtful  struggle  succeeded  in  deposing  the 
khan  of  Kaptchak,  and  establishing  in  his  place 
another  prince,  who  depended  wholly  on  him- 
self for  support.  From  t  this  time,  the  year 
1305,  the  weakness  of  the  Tartars  continually 
encreasingp  a  system  of  crafty  policy  was  sub* 
stituted  for  the  imperiousness  of  a  haughty 
superiority. 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  the  mo- 
narch of  Russia  discovered,  that  to  be  free  he 
had  only  to  renounce  subjection.     I  have  fre- 

•  L'ETeique,  tome  2.  p.  265, 260.       t  ^^^  P<  ^68, 278. 
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quefidy  bad  cccasion  to  remark^  how  admirably 
the  individuals  placed  in  important  and  critic^ 
situations,  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
functions,  which  they  seem  to  have  been  dis* 
tined  to  discharge ;  and  in  no  instance  does 
this  adaptation  of  personsd  qualities  more  ob- 
viously present  itself  to  the  student  of  history^ 
than  in  the  character  of  Ivan  III,  who  just  at 
that  time  ascended  the  throne  of  Rusna. 
Scarcely  twenty-^three  years  old  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  *  threw  his  view 
around  him,  anticipating  his  future  greatness^ 
and  regarding  those  parts  of  Russia  which  did 
not  yet  belong  to  him,  as  destined  to  augment 
his  territories,  he  saw  in  th^  hordes  of  the  Tar«> 
tars^  which  seemed  to  menace  him  with  hostili^ 
ty,  only  the  aim  of  his  arms,  and  the  occasion 
of  his  triumphs.  The  reign  of  this  illustrious 
restorer  of  his  country  was  ennobled  by  every 
circumstance  of  greatness.  Not  only  t  were  the 
domains  of  various  princes  united  to  the  crown, 
but  also  many  considerable  cities,  which  had 
been  severed  from  the  territory  of  Russia,  were 
recovered  :  Novgorod,  that  ancient  republic, 
which  had  so  long  maintained  a  political  inde- 
pendence, was  at  length  (if)  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign :  Moscow  for  the 
first  time  beheld  ambassadors  from  the  German 
emperor,  the  pope,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople, 

•  L'Evesque,  tome  2.  p.  SI8.         f  ^^^^*  P-  ^^»  '^^>  ^^« 
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the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  monarch 
were  exerted  to  attract  into  Russia  (j^)  some 
of  those  artists  who  were  beginning  to  restore 
in  Italy  the  elegant  embellishments  of  culti- 
vated life,  and  one  who  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  formidable  implements  of  modern 
hostility.  The  vigour  of  the  government  ac- 
cordingly began  even  then  to  expand  itself  in 
the  grand  project  of  Russian  ambition,  for 
with  this  rescuer  of  the  independence  of  his 
country  commenced  the  scheme  of  acquiring  the 
succession  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  this 
prince  *  having,  with  such  an  expectation,  mar- 
ried the  grand -daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Gre- 
cian emperors. 

•  L'Evesque,  tome,  2.  p.  360. 


(a)  Though  the  tribes  denominated  Slavians 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  yet  the  name  of  the  country  has  been 
derived  from  a  distinct  tribe,  bearing  originally 
the  name  of  Russians.  According  to  the  Tar- 
tar  prince  Abulgazi  Bayadur,  and  the  writers 
cited  by  Herbelot,  the  Slavians  have  sprung 
from  Seklab  or  Sakleb^  and  the  Russians  from 
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Rouss^  both  sons  of  Japheth,  L'Evesque,  tome 
1.  p.  3.  No  such  names  however  occur  among 
the  sons  of  Japheth  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which  are  Goraer,  Magog,  Madai,  Ja- 
van,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras. 

(6)  There  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a 
deity  of  this  character  among  a  portion  of  this 
people.     Ibid.  p.  36. 

(c)  Novgorod,  or  the  new  city^  had  early  at- 
tained to  so  considerable  power,  that  it  was 
commonly  said,  **  who  can  contend  with  God 
or  Novgorod  the  great**  ?  To  the  people  of  this 
city  surrounding  nations  were  tributary,  from 
Lithuania  to  the  mountains  bordering  Siberia^ 
and  from  the  Bielo-Ozero  and  the  lake  of  Kos- 
tof  to  the  White  Sea.  Ibid,  p,  57 — 59.  Nov- 
gorod  appears  to  have  been  built  by  Slavians^ 
and  Kiof  by  the  original  Russians.  Ibid.  p,. 
49,  50. 

(d)  These  works,  wliich  still  subsist,  says 
L'Evesque,  are  destitute  of  beauty  ;  but  the  art 
was  not  cultivated  with  greater  success  at  Con* 
stantinople,  and  the  rude  paintings  of  Greece 
and  Russia  were  of  more  value  than  the  bar- 
barous sculptures,  with  which  the  Romish 
churches  of  Europe  were  then  loaded.  The 
paintings  are  described  as  executed  on  a  ground 
of  gold.  Such  were  the  productions  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eleventh  century.  From  the 
twelfth  the  Russians  Jhave  executed  paintings^ 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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whkh  bay#  merited  the  eulogies  of  modern  Ita* 
Ikns.  Amoflg  these  were  the  representations  of 
the  Greek  saints^  which  have  been  distinguished! 
by  the  name  of  the  Capponian  Tablets^  because 
they  had  been  pr<>cured  Uy  Gregory  Capponi 
ftom  a  Greek,  to  whom  they  had  been-  given 
by  Peter  I.     Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  121  • 

Ce)  Vladimir,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  mar- 
ried  the  daughter  of  Harold,  who  afterwards 
became  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England. 
Ibidc  tome  J.  p.  164. 

(y)  Do  you  wish,  replied  the  young  prince 

N, 

to  the  pious  exhortations  of  his  mother,  that 
my  friends  should  deride  me  ?   Ibid.  p.  100. 

(^)  There  were  then  in  Constantinople  forty- 
four  Russian  traders,  who  shared  with  their  so* 
vereign  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  the  presents 
of  the  emperor.     Ibid.  p.  99^ 

(A)  He  issued  one  day  in  Kiof  an  order,  di- 
recting all  the  inhabitants  to.  present  themselves 
the  next  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  they  might  receive  baptism,  and  they 
obeyed  with  joy  :  if  this  were  not  right,  they 
saidp  the  prince  and  the  boiars  would  not  have- 
done  it.     Ibid.  p.  130. 

(i)  Thia  recital  is  taken  from  the  Russian 
chronicles  :  but  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  CoU 
bertine  library,  published  by  Banduri,  refers  the 
same  facts  to  the  rdgn  of  Basil  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  consequently  to  the  earlier  conversion 
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of  Oskhold  and  Dir,  in  whom  ended  the  firs* 
dynasty  of  the  princes  of  Kiof,  Ibid*  p.  124, 
note. 

(k)  He  aiscended  the  throne  in  the  year  10  J  5, 
was  driven  from  it  in  the  year  1018,  was  Re- 
established in  the  following  year,  and  died  iit 
the  year  1054. 

(/)  With  all  his  literature  however  he  was  so 
absurdly  superstitious,'  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  procure  salvation  for  two  uncles,  who 
had  died  in  idolatry,  by  causing  their  bones  to 
be  raised  and  baptized;     Ibid.  p.  162,  163. 

(m)  It  is  observable  that  a  trial  by  twelve 
men  chosen  for  the  purpose  is  directed'  by  those 
laws.  Ibid.  p.  16d.  May  not  the  selection  of 
this  number  of  judges,  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  widely  among  the  barbarous  nations' 
of  Europe,  have  been  suggested  by  the  ob- 
servation of  the  twelve  lunar  periods,  which 
nearly  completed  the  year  ? 

(«)  The  tfade  of  Novgorod  was  important  to 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  not  merely  for  the 
productions  of  the  country  itself,  but  also  for 
those  of  India,  which  were  carried  through 
Bucharia  to  Astrachan,  and  by  the  Volga  and 
other  rivers  to  Novgorod.     Ibid.  p.  305. 

(o)  The  Tartars  in  the  year  1 238  advanced^ 
within  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Nov** 
gorod,  but  suddenly  and  unaccountably  re- 
tuned  towards  Rezan,  an  event  ascribed  by  the 

o2 
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Russian  chronicles  to  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion. Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  90.  The  republic  wa» 
afterwards  rendered  tributary,  but  never  plun* 
dered. 

(p)  It  is  remarkable  that  those  very  wars> 
waged  by  the  European  neighbours  of  Russia, 
induced  a  connection  with  the  Lithuanians, 
which  had  a  direct  operation  in  bringing  Nov- 
gorod under  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The 
people  of  that  city  had  consented  to  cede  some 
portions  of  their  territory  to  the  Lithuanians, 
who  undertook  to  guard  their  frontier  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  Swedes  and  Livonians  ;  but 
this  arrangement  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public, as  it  caused  the  citizens  to  endeavour  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Russian  sovereign,  and  to  connect  themselves 
with  Lithuania  and  Poland.  Ibid,  tome  2.  p. 
255—267. 

(q)  Constantinople  was  taken  in  the  year 
1203  by  the  Latins  of  the  first  Crusade. 

(r)  These  were  the  Alans  and  the  Kaptchaks. 
The  Tartars  contrived  to  persuade  the  latter 
to  remain  neuter,  and  then  destroyed  the  for- 
mer,  thus  extinguishing  a  nation,  celebrated 
among  those  which  had  contributed  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  Roman  empire.  Ibid,  tome  1. 
p.  65f  66. 

(s)  Well  did  they  deserve  the  name  of  bar- 
barians, since  in  the  triumphal  banquet  of  their 
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chief  the  benches  were  placed  on  the  bodies  of 
living  captives,  who,  in  disregard  of  a  solemn 
promise  of  their  lives,  and  of  a  permission  to 
redeem  their  liberties,  were  thus  stifled  amidst 
the  rejoicing  of  their  inhuman  conquerors. 
Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  64. 

(0  This  capital  of  the  Mongolian  power  is 
placed  by  D'Anville,  with  a  confession  of 
uncertainty,  on  the  river  Onghin,  while  others 
suppose  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river 
Orchon,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  British 
miles  towards  the  northwest.  Pinkerton's 
Geog.  vol.  2.  p.  11 8. 

(w)  The  foundations  of  Moscow  were  laid 
by  Joury,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1 149, 
and  with  some  interruption  ended  it  in  the  year 
1157.     L'Evesque,  tome  !•  p.  289.     It  was  en- 
larged  and   embellished  by  Andrew   III.  who 
began  his  reign   in  the  year  1^94,  and  ended 
it  in  the  year  1304.     Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  168.     In 
the  year  1 328  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,   and  was  considered  as  the  capital. 
Ibid.  p.  198.     Dmitri  IV.  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1362,  and  ended  it  in  the  year  1389, 
built  the  Kremlin  of  stone  for  his  residence  ; 
the  name,  which  is  Tartarian,  signifies  a  for- 
tress.    Ibid.  p.  258. 

(v)  The  Persian  empire  corresponded  to  that 
of  Russia  in  experiencing  a  reestablishment 
after  degradation,   and  even  two  such  alterna- 
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tions  of  subjection  and  independence,  first  in 
the  year  226,  wheir  it  was  restored  by  Artax- 
erxes,  and  then  in  the  year  1499,  when  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sophis  was  commenced.  The 
distinction  of  this  case  however  is  that  in  these 
restorations  the  fortune  of  Persia  appears  to 
have  been  merely  secondary  to  that  of  otfier 
mor^  considerable  governments,  whereas  Rus- 
tic was  the  primary  object  in  the  northern 
system. 

(w)  This  order  was  observed  from  the  year 
ld89.     L'Evesque,  tome  2.  p,  259. 

(jT)  We  have  accordingly  a  genealogical 
history  of  the  Tartars,  composed  by  one  of 
their  khans,  which  traces  the  families  of  their 
chief  from  Adam.  The  writer,  Abulgasi-Bay- 
ndur,  who  was  born  in  the  year^  1605,  states  in 
his  preface,  that  he  had  in  his  posession  eigh- 
^e^n  such  histories,  composed  by  earlier  his- 
torians. It  seems  as  if  these  pastoral  tribes 
had  directed  their  attention  to  genealogical 
history,  p^artly  that  they  might  have  an  object 
of  occupation  amidst  much  leisure,  and  partly 
perhaps  because  they  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  races  of  their  cattle. 

(y)  It  is  remarkable,   that  this    city  coul4 

never  before  have  been  assailed  in  summer,  on 

^cpunt  of  the  marshes  by  which  it  was  sur- 

*  rounded ;  but  in  this  year  diere  had  been  no 

raiq,  and  the  marshes  had  been  dried  by  the 
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extraordinary  heat  of  the  weather.    L'Evesque, 
tome  2.  p.  326,  327* 

(z)  The  hope  of  reward  attracted  to  the 
rude  climate  of  Moscow  from  the  more  south- 
ern country  architects,  goldsmiths,  founders 
of  cannon,  and  masons.  Under  the  direction 
of  Aristoteli  of  Bologna  cannon  were  founded, 
which  were  employed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1482  against  a  town  of  Livonia:  the 
Swedes  began  to  use  them  thirteen  years  after- 
wards.    Ibid.  p.  365. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

Of  the  history  of  Poland  from  the  year  964  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  qfSigismond  I. 
in  the  year  1507. 


Miecislaus         •       964< 

Casimir  the  Great 133S 

Crown  elective 1370 

Lithuanian    dynasty    and    union    qf\ 


Lithuania 


} 


Teutonic  knights  reduced     ....     1466 

Representative   members    in  the  tui'  ^ 

1468 


} 


tional  assembly         

Incorporate  union « of  Lithuania    •     •     1 50 1 

Russia,  the  earlier  history  of  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  lecture,  was  *  probably  the 
country,  in  which  the  Slavian  tribes  first  settled, 
when  they  migrated  from  the  east.  From  this 
northern  settlement  it  is  supposed  (a)  they 
spread  into  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
particular  occupied  the  extensive  region  since 
denominated  (6)  Poland. 

*  L'Evesquei  tome  1.  p.  3. 
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The  consideration  of  the  history  of  Poland 
excites  a  melancholy  interest,  by  recalling  to 
our  memories  the  unprincipled  spoliation  which 
terminated  its  independent  existence  :  the  inte- 
rest however  which  it  is  fitted  to  excite  is  not 
limited  *td  an  indignant  *feeling  of  sympathy 
with  an  injured  people,  but  belongs  also  to  a 
philosophic  curiosity  speculating  on  the  general 
fortune  of  the  system  of  Europe.  It  will  in- 
deed probably  be  found  that  Poland,  in  the  se- 
veral periods  of  its  history  bore  a  more  various 
relation  to  the  general  system  of  Europe  than 
any  other  of  the  European  governments.  We 
see  it  first  forming  itself  into  consistency  and 
strength  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
exterior  government  of  Russia  ;  then  in  its  turn 
constituting  a  part  of  the  protecting  frontier  of 
the  states  of  Christendom  against  the  barba- 
rians who  continued  to  advance  from  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia  ;  afterwards  in  its  de- 
cay becoming  a  sort  of  political  waste,  serving 
to  separate  the  great  southern  system  of  go- 
vernments from  the  new  combination  which 
was  beginning  to  be  formed  in  the  north,  and 
thus  preventing  a  premature  and  prejudicial 
collision ;  anid  finally,  when  the  northern  sys- 
tem was  preparing  to  unite  itself  with  that  of 
the  south,  and  this  was  verging  towards  a  state 
in  which  a  more  general  combination  of  political 
interests  would  become  expedient  and  desirable, 
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we  perceive  it  gradually  yielding  to  the  power  of 
the  -ndghbomring  nations,  and  allowing  them  by 
suocesstve  partttUms  to  come  into  an  immediate 
proximity.  The  view  taken  in  the  present  lee- 
tuse  will  however  comprehend  only  the  first  of 
these  periods  and  a  part  of  the  second,  as  it 
will  totniaate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
neigii  of  Sigismond  I,  or  in  the  year  If 07,  jast 
before  the  constitution  of  Poland  attained  its 
most  perfect  form. 

A  correspondence  so  manifold  presents  itself 
«t  the  iirst  view,  when  we  compare  the  original 
circumstances  of  Russia  and  Poland,  that  we 
might  be  disposed  to  expect  an  entire  simi- 
larity of  results  in  their  respective  fortunes. 
The  population  of  each  was  composed  of  the 
same  Shavian  tribes,  which  had  foUowed  the 
German  or  Gothic  nations  into  Europe;  the 
territory  of  each  was  an  extensive  and  open 
country  intersected  by  rivers  ;  and  as  Russia  lay 
in  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire,  so 
was  Poland  situated  in  the  like  manner  be* 
tween  the  same  sea  and  Italy  the  most  im- 
pvoved  and  commercial  country  of  the  west.  It 
is  however  certain  that  the  actual  fortunes  of 
these  two  countries  were  in  various  important 
particttlars,  not  only  different,  but  directly  con- 
trasted. In  Russia  a  simple  despotism  has  been 
established   on  the  ruina  of   a  governmenl, 
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which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  republicui 
independeoce  of  Novgorod;    whereas  in   Po* 
land  the  royal  power,  which  had  been  originally 
almost  unlimited,  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
mere  presidency  of  a  democracy  of  nobles : 
Russia  sunk  under  the  invasions  of  the  Tar- 
tars, and  remained  subject  to  their  dominioB 
during    a  period    exceeding    two    oentmies; 
whereas  Poland  proved  to  be  a  iirm  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  inroads,  not  only  of 
the  hordes  of  Tartary,  but  also  of  the  ^Turks 
established  in  Greece :  and  Russia  has  at  length 
risen  from  her   long  eontinued  humiliation  to 
the  high  rank  of  arbitre§s  of  the  continental  in- 
terests of  £urope,  while  Poland,  -losing  even 
her  national  existence,  has  been  finally  parti- 
tioned by  the  very  powers,  which  in  other  times 
she  had  either  governed,  or  at  least  protected. 
Though  however  some  of  the  causes  of  these 
important  distinctions  were  personal  and  contin- 
gent, yet  others  were  fixed  and  certain,  and 
.may  be  discovered  in  an  attentive  oonsideratiott 
of  the  circumstances   of   the   two  countries. 
Russia  enjoyed  a  situation  much  more  favour- 
able to  her  early  improvement,  by  possessing 
an    easy  communication  with    tlie  Greek  ca- 
pital, in  which  was  hoarded  whatever  remain- 
ed of  the  refinement  of  antiquity ;    and  the 
commerce  of  the  west,  besides  that  it  was  late, 
in  its  commencement,  and  feeble  in  its  earlier 
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efforts,  was  diverted  from  Poland  by  the  more 
advanced  improvement  of  the  German  empire. 
The  former  country,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  more  ex- 
posed situation  in  regard  to  the  inroads  of  the 
tribes  of  Tartary,  in  encountering  which  it  was 
by  its  position  the  advanced  station  of  Europe  ; 
whereas,   during  the  conflicts  and  misfortunes 
of  Russia,  time  was  allowed  to  the  latter  for  ac- 
quiring such  a  degree  of  vigour,  as  enabled  it 
afterwards  to  repel  the  hostilities  of  these  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Christian  states.     Poland 
again,  by  its  proximity  to  the  German  states, 
was   subjected   to   political    influences,    which 
coul({  have  no  operation  on  a  state  so  distant  a» 
Russia ;   and  accordingly  it  •   received   from 
Germany  the  system  of  its  laws  and  institutions 
so  entirely,  that  an  eminent  historian  of  that 
country  has  proposed  to  illustrate  its  constitu- 
tution  from   the  borrowed  usages  of  Poland. 
And  lastly,  when  the  disorder  of  its  government 
had   terminated   in   an    anarchy    unexampled 
among  nations,  the  central  situation  of  Poland 
exposed  it  to  the  common  spoil  of  thi*ee  sur- 
rounding powers,  who  agreed  to  partition  that 
territory,  which  each  was  unable  wholly  to  ap- 
propriate. 

The  influence  of  the  difference  of  local  si- 
tuation we   discover  in  the  most  ancient  ac« 

•  Pfeffel,  tome  1.  p,  261. 
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counts  of  the  two  countries.  Among  the  first 
notices  of  the  early  state  of  Russia  which  have 
reached  us,  we  find  established  laws,  founded 
on  principles  of  a  wise  and  discriminating 
eqnity ;  and  *  we  are  assured  that,  however 
imperfect  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  go- 
vernment may  have  been,  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  actually  controlled  by  the  states 
general  of  the  nation.  On  the  contrary  t  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  historians  of  Poland,  that  the 
power  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  that  country 
was  not  restrained,  either  by  any  assembly  of 
the  states,  or  by  any  settled  principles  of  policy ; 
and  that  the  influence  acquired  by  the  clergy, 
when  the  Christian  religion  had  been  intro- 
duced, furnished  the  first  formal  limitation  of 
the  royal  authority.  Such  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  original  constitutions  of  two 
countries,  in  so  many  respects  similarly  circiim* 
stanced,  must  appear  wholly  inexplicable  until 
we  shall  have  reflected,  that  Russia  is  described 
as  abounding  in  towns  from  the  most  remote 
period  of  its  history,  and  that  these  towns 
have  received  their  existence  from  the  com- 
merce, which  was  itself  a  direct  result  of  the 
position  of  the  country.  Both  countries  have 
been  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Slavian  tribes  }  but 
in  Poland  these  tribes  retained  much  of  their 

*  L'EYesque,  tome  1.  p.  201,  202.  f  Hartknoch  d« 

Rep.  PoIoQ.  p.  SSS,  615.  616.  Lipsise  1698. 
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original  rudeness,  ^ile  m  Rnssisi  they  w^rr 
excited  to  indtistry  by  the  opportunitiei^p  oi 
commerce,  and  animated  to>  independence  by 
tbat  free  communication,  which  belongs  to  a 
people  whom  commerce  has  colteeted  into 
towns;  and  by  the  practice  of  prosecuting  their 
tracRng  interests  in  these  townB  witk  a  vigilant 
precaution.  IThus  it  was  that,  while  Poknd 
continued  in  barbarism,  Russia  was  originally 
disposed  tO'  form  itself  into  a  regulated  com- 
mtmifey,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  constitute 
that  exterior  rampart  of  the  western  system, 
which  might  restrain,  or  at  least  occupy,  th€l 
ravagers  of  the  east,  until'  Poland  should  be 
qualified  to  assume  the  protection  o(  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  Slavian  tribes  ^  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vistuhr 
before  the  sixth  century  ;  and  to  have  estab- 
lished  themselves  in  the  countries  on  the 
western  side  of  that  river  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  the 
Goths  having  abandoned  them  in  their  progress^ 
into  the  more  southern  regions  of  Europe;  - 
To  this  period  is  referred  Lecht  or  Lechu», 
the  first  prince  of  the  Poles;  but  t  the  whollfir 
of  the  first  series  of  the  Polish  sovereigns, 
beginning  with   Lecht,  and  ending  with'  the^ 

^  HartknocR  de  Rep.  Polon.  p;  12 — H.  DiM.  de*  Orig. 
Pomer.  p.  57,  &c.  f  Bnd;  de  Sep.  Pd.  p.  22: 
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accession  of  Piast,  who  began  his  reign  m  the  "^ 
year  842,  is  exckided  from  the  authentic  fais«^ 
tory  of  the  country.  Nor  even  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  series  does  the  Polish  history 
begin  to  acquire  certainty  y  but  *  we  must  IcMxk 
more  than  a  century  forward  to  the  reign  of 
Miecislaus  or  Miesskri,  which  begas  in  tbe 
year  964,  the  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
occasioned  by  (c)  his  adoption  of  the  Christian 
religion,  having  then  caused  them  to  introduce 
into  their  own  histories  some  mentroit^  of  *  the 
events,  which  occurredl  among*  the  newly  pro- 
sdiyted  pcfople.  The  lattet'  pavt  ef  the  ten<?h 
century  must  therefore  be  consid)ered  a»  eom- 
prehending  the  real  epoch  of  the  histopy  of  the 
history  of  Poland. 

The  proximity  of  this  counti^y  to  the  6er« 
man  empire  was  the  cause  of  a  peeuliariliy  of 
religious  belief,  which  distinguished  its  people 
fromt  the  other  great  Slavian  nation^  Poland 
having  received  front  Germany  the  Latin'  form 
of  Christianity,  whereas  Russia^  had  derived 
fixMn  Constantinople  the  faith  of  die  Grecianr 
church^  The  influence  of  the  Greek  i>eligion< 
of  Russia  will  probably  be  seen  hereafler  in 
facilitating  a  connection  between  that  country 
and  European  Turkey.  -  That  of  the  Latin 
faith  of  Poland  appears  to  have  consisted  partly 
in  constituting  a  communication  between   its 

*  Hartknoch  de  Rep.  Pol.  p.  35. 
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people  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  from 
which  it  received  its  institutions ;  partly  in 
maintaining  the  distinctness  of  the  two  nations, 
which  had  been  formed  of  the  same  Slavian  po- 
pulation, and  might  therefore  have  a  tendency 
towards  a  mutual  incorporation  ;  and  partly  in 
facilitating  the  appropriation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  territory  by  other  pow.ers  than 
Russia,  when  the  nation  at  length  lost  its  in- 
dependent existence. 

Tlie  conversion  of  the  Poles,  while  it  gave  a 
beginning  to    the    authentic    history    of   the 
country,  was  also  the   epoch  of  its  temporary 
degradation,  (d)  the  first  Christian  sovereign 
having  become   the  tributary   of  the   empire, 
from  which  he  had  received  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.     What  was  the  degree  of  the  sub- 
jection in  which  the  Poles  were  then  held  by 
the  Germans,  is  not  ascertained,  nor  is  it  known 
how  the  former  afterwards  contrived  to  assert 
their  independence,  it  being  *  only  conjectured 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  long  period  of  disorder  in  the 
thirteenth   century,    which   preceded  the  ad- 
vancement of  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire.     But  though  the  Poles 
then  ceased  to  be  tributary,   they  did  not  cease 
to  be  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  Germany ; 

•  Hartknoch  do  Rep.  Pol.  p.  63. 
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and  *  the  period  of  its  first  considerable  im- 
provement is  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  who  freely  assigned  lands  to  such  Ger- 
mans as  were  disposed  to  settle  in  his  country, 
and  t  introduced  the  German  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited. 

This  distinguished  prince  asceAded  the  throne 
of  Poland  in  the  year  1SS3,  and  held  it  during 
thirty-seven  years.  In  the  last  lecture  it  was 
mentioned,  that  Russia  was  reduced  by  the 
Tartars  in  1243  :  it  appears  therefore  that  the 
improvement  of  Poland  commenced  ninety 
years  later  than  the  subjugation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  was  coincident  with  its 
most  abject  humiliation.  From  this  observation 
we  may  conclude,  that  Poland  must  have  been 
disquidified  for  this  improvement,  and  must 
have  continued.'to  languish  under  the  evils  of  an 
almost  unmitigated  barbarism,  if*  Russia  had 
not  then  been  interposed  to  receive  the  shock 
of  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars.  To  Russia 
these  invasions  were  even  beneficial,  as  they 
served  to  consolidate  a  government,  which, 
though  very  imperfect  and  irregular,  consisted  ' 
however  of  various  orders  of  men  :  to  Poland 
they  must  have  assured  the  doom  of  a  long 
protracted  barbarity,  because  its  government 
had  not  then    acquired    the  materials,   upon 

VOL.   IT.  p 

•  Hsrtknocb  de  Rep.  Pol.  p.  72.         f  ^^^^^  P-  ^^- 
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which  thm  violence  could  have  acted  with  ad- 
vantage. How  incapable  the  latter  country 
would  at  that  time  have  been  of  opposing  any 
feftistance  to  these  fierce  invaders,  appears  (e) 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  was  overrun 
by  them  at  the  very  time  in  which  they  pos» 
sessed  themselves  of  the  former.  But  the  Tar- 
tar empire  established  by  the  successes  of  Ghin- 
gis-khan  was  from  that  time  sufficiently  occupied 
by  the  possession  of  Russia,  and  by  its  own  in- 
ternal dissensions ;  and  before  the  other  great 
Tartar  ravager  Tamerlane  began  his  work  of 
desolation,  the  Polish  government  had  acquired 
such  consistency  and  strength^  as  enabled  .it 
more  effectually  than  Russia  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  barbarians,  and  to  become  the  firm 
bulwark  of  the  civilization  of  the  west. 

We  shoald  however  very  inadequately  con- 
ceive the  efforts  of  the  illustriaus  Casimir  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  they  were  limited  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  enlightened  foreigners.  One  of 
his  cares  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his 
kingdom  (/)  by  acquiring  from  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  either  by  arms  or  by  negotiation, 
the  provinces  of  Volhinia  and  Masovra,  with 
othei*  tracts  ;  and  thus  procuring  for  it  at  once 
the  strength  of  additional  territory,  afid  the 
protection  of  a  more  distant  frontier.  But  he 
directed  fais   chief  attention   to   the  yarious 
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means  of  internal  improvement,  building  towns 
and  fortresses,  encouraging  commerce,  (^)  be- 
ginning a  university,  and  giving  to  his  subjects 
a  system  of  laws  so  much  superior  to  those  al-^ 
ready  observed  among  them,  that  he  has  been 
considered  as  the  earliest  legislator  of  his  coun- 
try. These  •  were  the  arts  ISy  which  this  prince 
acquired  the  surname  of  the  Great,  the  only  so- 
vereign of  the  Poles  who  has  been  honoured 
with    this   appellation,   and,   except   Peter  of 
Russia,  the  single  example  among  princes  of 
such  a  distinction  conferred  exclusively  for  at- 
tention to  the  arts  of  peace.    Casimir  t  particu- 
larly laboured  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  peasants,  and  for  this  purpose  manifested  so 
much  anxiety  to  protect  them  against  the  op- 
pressions of  the  nobles,  that  he  was  by  the*  lat* 
ter  contemptuously  denominated  the  king  of 
the  rustics.     It  however  happened,  that  he  was 
induced  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  to  confer  at,  the  same  time  so  many  pri« 
vileges  on  the   nobility,   that  he  may  be  re« 
garded  as  the  author  of  the  aristocracy,  which 
afterwards  overpowered  the  monarchical  part 
of  the  c<>nstitution,  and  prepared  the  ruin  of 
the  independence  of  Poland.  Not  t  having  any 
hope<if  male  posterity,  he  became  solicitous  to 

P2 

•  Cromenis  de  Reb.  Polon.  p.  21§.  Basil.  1568. 

t  Ibid.  p.  21 1.        %  Hartknoch  de  Rqp.  Polon.  p.fl2. 
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secure  the  succession  for  his  nephew  Lewis 
king  of  Hungary,  and  for  attaining  this  object 
found  it  necessary  to  gratify  the  nobles  with  so 
many  conce^ions,  that  they  date  their  privi- 
leges ir«m  his  reign.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  same  reign  was  the  grand  period  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  remotely  made 
preparation  for  its  subsequent  decay  and  final 
degradation  ;  but  the  function  of  Poland  in  the 
general  system  of  Europe  was  of  subordinate 
importance,  and  was  accommodated  only  to  an 
imperfect  and  temporary  government.  Had 
Casimir  indeed  been,  succeeded  by  his  own  de- 
scendants,, and  had  the  crown  thus  continued 
to  be  hereditary,  the  nobles  might  never  have 
attained  that  ruinous  ascendancy,  which  trans- 
formed  the  monarchy  into  an  armed  anarchy : 
but  it  was  otherwise  ordained  by  providence, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  constitution  af- 
forded opportunities,  of  which  the  nobles  suc- 
cessfully availed  themselves  for  their  aggran- 
disement. 

But  though  the  crown  became  elective  at  the 
death  of  Casimir  the  Great,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1570,  the  election  continued  for 
two  centuries  to  be  limited  to  the  same  family, 
not  being  opened  to  princes  of  various  families 
and  countries  until  the  year  1572.  The  ar- 
rangement by  which  this  long  interval  of  order 
was  interposed  between^  the  establishment  of 
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the  principle  of  election  and  the  commence- 
ment of  its  unrestrained  application,  was  form- 
ed partly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  family  of 
L^wisy  the  first  of  the  series  of  elected  sove- 
reigns, and  partly  by  the  accession  of  the  great 
di^chy  of  Lithuania  to  the  territory  of  the  Po- 
lish kingdom.  By  the  combined  operation  of 
tnese  very  distinct  and  dissimilar  causes  was 
this  monarchy  so  long  retained  in  a  situation 
consistent  with  its  present  vigour  and  pros- 
perity, but  preparing  the  causes  of  its  future 
imbecility  and  ultimate  destruction. 

Lewis  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland^.  like  his 
uncle  Casimir  having  no  male  issue  to  succeed 
him,  procured  in  his  life-time  that  Sigism^fid 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  who  had  married 
the  elder  of  his  two  daughters,  should  be 
named  his  successor  ;  Cromer  *  indeed,  the 
most  authentic  of  the  Polish  historians,  informs 
us  that  ha  himself  named  his  daughter  and 
Sigismond  to  the  succession,  and  obliged  the 
nobles  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain  the 
appointment.  A  succession  established  in  such 
circumstances,  if  it  had  been  peritiitted  to  sub- 
sist, would  naturally  have  but  introduced  a  new 
dynasty  of  hereditary  princes,  for  it  was  but 
the  adoption  of  the  next  female  heir  in  the 
failure  of  male  issue,  and  appears  to  have  been 
arranged  without  any  choice  of  the  nobility. 

•  De  Reb.  Polon.  p^  299. 
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Instead  however  of  being  permitted  to  subsist^ 
it  just  served  to   introduce  the    principle    of 
electing   the  successor,  though  from  the  reign- 
ing family.     Immediately  after  the   death  of 
Lewis  the  appointment  of  that  prince  was  set 
aside,  the  Poles  adhering  still  to  his  family,  but 
resolving  that  the  younger  daughter,  who  was 
not  then  married,   should  be  their  queen.     As 
Sigismond  claimed  the  succession  of  Hungary 
ms  well  as  that  of  Poland,  the  people  of  the 
latter  country,  who  •  in  the   reign  of  Lewis 
had  experienced  that  a   Hungarian  sovereign 
could  not  afford  the  necessary  attention  to  their 
government,  were  probably  on  this  account  averse 
from  his  pretension  ;   and   they  had  been  also 
(A)  offended  and  alienated  by  some  particulars 
of  his  conduct,   even  when  he  was  seeking  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  throne.     In  the  aver- 
Lion  entertained  for  the  succession  of  a  prince, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  be  king  of  Hun- 
gary,  and  the  influence  of  this  aversion  on  the 
constitution  of  Poland,  we  discover  the  opera- 
tion of  the  temporary  connection  of  the*two 
countries  under  a  common  sovereign. 

The  advancement  of  the  younger  daughter 
was  four  years  afterwards  followed  by  (i)  her 
marriage  with  Jaghellon  grand-duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  began  the  series  of  Lithuanian 
kingis  of  Poland,  and  the  important  union  of 

•  Cromerus,  p.  225i 
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that  coniiderable  diichy.     This  was  ah  event 
productive  of  the  most  happy  effects  in  regard 
both  to  the  external  security  and  to  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  government.    By  (k)  widely 
extending  towards  Russia  the  territory  of  the 
state,  it  added  much  to  its  strength  on  that 
side  on  which  it  was  most  exposed  to  attack ; 
and  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  family  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Poles,  it  preserved  the 
principle  of  an  election  while  the  succession 
was  actually  hereditary.     The  latter  of  these 
operations  is  extremely  curious.     The  imports 
ance  of  the  territory  thus  united  to  the  onU 
ginal  country  maintained  the  succession  of  the 
family  of  laghellon ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
Poles  appears  to  have  hindered  theqpi  from  ac-» 
qiiiescing  in   that  succession  as  a  right,  and  to 
have  caused  them  to  insist  on   ratifying  it  in 
eaeh  instance  by  an  election.     That  the  right 
of  election  was  claimed  and  exercised  appears 
*  in  two  instances,  in  which  the  reigning  prince 
procured  his  son  to  be  in  his  own  lifetime  no« 
mtsated  his  successor,   especially  as  it  was  on 
eadi  occasion    stipulated,    that  the    example 
should  not  be  considered  as  derogating  from 
the  right  of  election  ;  and  it  is  yet  more  di»*  , 
ttnctiy    proved    by  the  resolution  afterwards* 
formed,  that  such  an  appointment  should  not 
again  be  permitted,  lest  the  freedom  of  elec* 

^  Hartkaodi,  p.  22S. 
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tions  should  be  infringed.  In  the  year  1572 
the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Jaghellon  be* 
came  extinct,  and  from  this  year  accordingly 
began  a  period,  in  which  the  crown  was  simply 
elective,  the  kings  being  chosen  from  various 
families  and  countries. 

Though  the  first  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  of  the  reigning  family,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  this  order  had  not  even 
before  that  event  become  gradually  possessed  of 
a  large  share  of  the  power  of  the  govlsrnment ; 
the  efforts  indeed  of  the  last  hereditary  sove- 
reign to  procure  for  the  peasants  relief  from 
their  numerous  and  galling  oppressions,  furnish 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  previous  existence  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  much  cmj^oyed  in  cpntroUing  the  sove- 
reign. The  beginning  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles  of  Poland  *  is  accordingly  referred  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  occured  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  bishops  having  then  ob- 
tained various  immunities  through  their  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  their  sovereigns^ 
and  having  thus  set  the  example  of  limiting 
an  authority,  which  before  that  time  had  been 
wholly  indefinite.  As  a  connection  was  at  the 
same  time  formed  with  Germany,  the  influence 

•  Haitknocb,  p.  395-^337: 
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of  German  usages  must  have  stimulated  the 
rude  chieftains  of  the  Poles  to  aspire  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  German  nobles; 
and  as  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies  fur- 
nished the  nobles  with  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing claims  to  the  gratitude  of  their  sovereign, 
so  did  the  civil  commotions,  by  which  in  this 
period  the  government  was  agitated,  afford  fit 
occasions  for  wresting  from  the  crown  a  variety 
of  concessions.  When  these  causes  had  gra- 
dually during  four  centuries^  prepared  and 
formed  an  aristocracy,  the  change  of  the  go- 
vernment from  an  hereditary  to  an  elective 
monarchy  was  most  favourable  to  its  aggran- 
disement ;  the  nobles  were  thus  enabled  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  each  demise  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  new  concessions  of  privileges  were 
the  price,  which  every  candidate  was  necessi- 
tated to  undertake  to  pay.  But  as  the  elective 
principle  of  the  government,  t)iough  formally 
acknowledged,  was  not  for  a  long  time  reduced 
to  practice  in  its  entire  extent,  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  was  proportionally 
slow  ;  nor  *  was  it  until  the  Lithuanian  family 
had  also  become  extinct,  that  the  election  of  a 
foreign  prince,  Henry  son  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  gave  occasion  to  (/)  those  written  sti- 
pulations between  the  sovereign  and  the  nobles, 

*  Hartknocb,  p.  338. 
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which  are  known  by  the  denomination  of  jMcAf 
ctmventa. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  jealousy  ex* 
cited  in  the  minds  of  the  Poles  by  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  succeeded 
to  Casimir  the  Great,  was  the  primary  principle 
of  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  succession  of 
his  son-in-law  Sigismond,  which  appeared  im* 
mediately  after  his  decease.     We  may  accord- 
ingly regard  the  reign  of  Lewis  as  tending  to 
create  a  repulsion  between  the  two  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  which 
served  to  alienate  the  former  from  an  intimate 
connection  with   the  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  left  this  other  kingdom  at  liberty  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  empire  of  Germany.     The 
death  of  ]>wis  occurred  in  the  year  1385,  and 
we  observe  the  latter  of  these  two  results  in  the 
advancement  of  Sigismond  of  Hungary  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1410,  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  Poles 
had  excluded  that  prince  from  the  succession 
of  their  kingdom.     Nature  indeed  had  in  the 
chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  interposed  a 
dividing  frontier  between  Poland  and  Hungary  ; 
but  this  frontier  was  much  strengthened  by  po- 
litical alienation,  and  Hungary  was  irresistibly 
determined  to  its  proper  combination  in  the 
system  of  Europe.     It  is  in  this  view  deserving 
of  observation,  that  a  convention  was  actually 
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concluded  between  the  Poles  and  HuDgarian8» 
tending  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  nations ; 
for  *  it  was  agreed  that,  if  either  of  the  two  sis*- 
ters  should  die  without  leaving  children,  the 
other  should  succeed  tocher  kingdom.  But, 
though  the  queen  of  Hungary  died  without 
issue,  yet  the  king  of  Poland  attempted  in  vain 
to  enforce  his  pretension,  and  was  compelled 
to  abandon  Hungary  to  Sigismond. 

The  union  of  Lithuania  was  in  every  respect 
of  a  cjiaracter  difierent  from  the  casual  and 
temporary  connection,  which  had  been  formed 
with  Hungary.     This  great  territory  was  not 
separated  from  Poland  by  any  natural  barrier, 
and  was  situated  on  that  side  of  it,  on  which  a 
covering  frontier  was  most  necessary  for  its  se- 
curity ;  and  being  remote  from  the  countries  of 
the  southern  system  of  Europe,  was  not  fitted, 
like  Hungary,  to  enter  into  a  connection  with 
any  of  the  states  of  which  that  system  was 
composed.     In  this  union  too  the  Poles  were 
enabled  to  guard  themselves  against  the  incon- 
venience which  they  had  recently  exp^ienced 
in  their  connection  with  Hungary.     The  supe- 
rior importance  of  the  country  to  which  they 
received  tiie  Lithuanian  prince,  gave  them  an 
advantage  in  the  negotiation,  by  which  they 
were  t  enabled  to  stipulate  for  the  future  re- 

*  Cromenu,  p.  23i.        f  Ibid.  p.  2SS,  240^ 
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sidence  of  their  new  sovereign.     The  *  conver* 
sion  of  Jaghellon  and  the  Lithuanians  to  the 
Christian  religion  was  also  a  condition  and  a 
consequence  of  the  alliance.     The  prince  him- 
self, having  been  the  son  of  a  Christian  mother, 
was  not  unprepared  to  accede  to  the  demand,- 
that  he  should  embrace  the   religion    of  his 
queen ;  and  his  subjects,  though  then  so  bar- 
barously pagan  that  they  even  sacrificed  one  of 
their  prisoners  when  they  returned  from  a  war, 
were  yet  contented  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jaghellon,  when  they  saw  that,  without  any  dis« 
play  of  the  divine  vengeance,  their  sacred  fire 
was  extinguished,  their  temple  with  its  shrine 
and  altar  was  demolished,  their  venerated  ser- 
pents were  killed,  and  their  holy  groves  were 
laid  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

The  marriage  of  the  archduke  of  Lithuania 
with  the  queen  of  Poland,  and  the  stipulated 
union  of  the  duchy,  were  effected  in  the 
year  1S86  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  national  strength,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  treaty,  soon  became 
conspicuous  in  the  violent  struggle  which 
the.  government  maintained  with  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  were  possessed  of  Prussia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  This  t  Germanic  or- 
der of  knighthood  was,  like  those  of  the  Hospi- 

*  Cromerus,  p.  2S9— 243. 
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tallerS'  and  the  Templars,  founded  in  Asia^ 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  Germany,  when 
the  crusaders  were  forced  to  relinquish  the  hope 
of  recovering  Palestine  from  the  iniidels.  Here 
they  were  soon  employed  in  encountering  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  of  which  country 
they  effected  a  conquest,  and  having  in  the 
year  1 237  incorporated  with  themselves  another 
order  of  knights,  which  had  been  recently 
created  for  enforcing  the  conversion  of  the  Li- 
vonians,  they  were  in  a  short  time  possessed 
also  of  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
These  knights,  forming  a  power  essentially  mi- 
litary, required  to  be  opposed  by  some  vigorous 
government,  which  should  be  able  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  their  ambition  ;  and  such  a  go« 
vernment  was  constituted  by  the  union,  which 
had  connected  Lithuania  with  Poland,  especial- 
ly as  the  archduchy  reached  to  the  border  of 
Livonia,  and  even  interrupted  its  communica- 
tion with  Prussia.  Jaghellon  led  against  the 
knights  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gained  considerable  advantages;  their  reduc- 
tion was  not  however  effected  until  the  year 
1466f  when  *  the  Prussians,  oppressed  by  their 
tyranny,  had  solicited  the  protection  of  Poland. 
When  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  had  perished  in  the  fierce  and  despe- 
rate sruggle,  the,  knights  t  yielded  to  the  Poles 

•  Fftflel,  tome  2.  p.  50,        f  Cromerus,  p.  S87. 
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the  territories  of  Culm,  Michlow  and  Pomerania, 
with  a  part  of  Prussia ;  and  it  was  agreed^  that 
their  grand  master  should  do  homage  to  the 
king  for  that  part  of  Prussia  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain,  and  have  a  seat  in  the  senate 
of  Poland* 

The  power  which  was  thus  suppressed,  was 
indeed  afterwards  restored,  though  under  a  difl 
ferent  form,  and  has  recently  become  a  partici^ 
pator  in  the  spoliation  of  that  by  which  it  had 
once    been  h.eld  in  vassalage.      In   the  year 
1525  *  that  part  of  Poland,  which  had  been  left 
to  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  by  another  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Poles,  erected  into  a  secu- 
lar and  sovereign  dnchy,  in  ftivour  of  the  mar* 
grave  of  Brandenburgh,  then  the  grand  master 
of  the  order.  In  this  state  however  it  continued 
long  to  be  connected,  though  slightly,   with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  but  in  the  year  1 657 
the  (m)  elector  Frederic  Willidm  emancipated 
himself  from  the  vassalage,  in  which  the  duchy 
had  been  until  that  time  retained ;  and  the 
elector  Frederic  III,  in  the  year  1700  by  his 
own  authority  constituted  it  a  kingdom.     The 
new  monarchy  thus  formed  reacted  within  a 
century  upon  that,  on  which  its  territoiy  bad 
been  formerly  dependent.     In  the  years  177S 
and  1774  those  very  provinces,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Poles  in  the  year  1466,  were  re- 

«  Pfeiel,  tons  d.  p.  151—135. 
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aumed  by  Prussia ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  same  power  cooperated  with  Russia  and 
Austria  in  the  final  partition  of£  the  Polish  terri- 
tory. 

The  new  monarchy  thus  constituted  in  £u* 
rope  has  in  the  eighteenth  century  been  the 
counterpoise  of  Austria  in  the  complex  system 
of  the  Germanic  government.  But  though  such 
a  counterpoise  was  useful  and  necessary,  when 
the  general  system  of  Europe  had  attained  its 
maturity,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  and 
embarrassing  in  the  two  preceding  centuries^  in 
which  the  combinations  of  the  system  were  not 
yet  completed.    In  the  formation  of  the  system 
of  Europe  it  was  expedient  that  the  balance  of 
Germany  should  be  maintained,  not  by  an  inte« 
rior  adjustment,  but  by  the  interposition  of  fo- 
reign  powers,   because  by  the  relations  thus 
formed,  the  federative  influence  of  Germany 
was  Extended  over  other  states ;  and  according 
ly  by  the  interposition  of  France  on  the  one 
part,  and  by  that  of  Sweden  on  the  other,  the 
combinations  of  a  federative  policy  were  spread 
throughout  both  the  south  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  interests  of  both  being  compreh- 
ended in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia.     It  was 
therefore  expedient  that  the  power  of  Prussia^ 
which  was  itself  a  member  of  the   empire, 
should  be  suppressed,  until  the  operations  of 
the  two  foreign  states  on  the  interests  of  Get*' 
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many  should  have  been  completed  ;  and  that  it 
should  afterwards  be  restored  and  augmented, 
when  the  whole  system  should  have  been  regu- 
lated, and  an  interior  balance  of  power  had 
become  necessary  in  Germany,  to  correspond 
with  that  distribution,  which  arranged  in  oppo- 
sing combinations  the  several  governments  of 
Europe.  *The  germ  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment appears  thus  to  have  been  early  formed 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  its  growth  to  have 
been  then  checked  by  the  superior  power  of 
Poland,  during  all  that  long  period  in  which  it 
would  have  obstructed  the  first  developement 
of  the  federative  relations  of  the  general  sys- 
tem i  and  its  full  expansion  to  have  been  after- 
wards permitted,    when  these    relations    had 
been  constituted,  and  the  independent  power 
of  Prussia  could  consist  with  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  Europe.     Such  an  adaptation  of 
parts,  if  observed  in  the  growth  of  a  vegetable, 
would  fill  us  with  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.    Shall  it  be  esteemed  less  admira- 
ble, when  it  is  discovered  in  that  play  of  hu- 
man passions,  which,  however  unconsciously,  but 
executes  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  ruler  ? 

The  war  of  Prussia  was  however  instrumen- 
tal, not  only  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
Europe,  but  also  to  that  of  the  interior  policy 
of  Poland :  a  foreign  war  must  indeed  always 
react  upon  the  country  by  which  it  is  waged } 
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and  if  the  constitution  of  that  country  be  in 
any  degree  complicated  in  its  structure,  such  a 
reaction  must  operate  with  a  proportionally 
greater  power  in  modifying  its  combinations. 
A  *  senate  or  council,  composed  it  seems  of 
twelve  (fi)  palatines,  had  probably  existed  from 
the  early  times  of  the  government,  though  with 
little  or  no  practical  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration ;  this  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered considerable  by  the  admission  of  the 
bishops,  when  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Miecislaus ;  but  re* 
presentative  members  were  not  yet  associated 
with  the  nobles  and  the  prela(^s,  because  no  ur- 
gent necessity  had  existed  for  creating  such  an 
organ  of  the  public  sentiment.  Tins  necessity 
was  not  felt  until  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
war  of  Prussia  demanded  supplies  so  consider- 
able, that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  provide 
them  by  a  common  deliberation,  instead  of  fur- 
nishing them  separately  in  the  distinct  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  at  this  time  widely  ex- 
tended. When  f  tlie  third  sovereign  of  the  Li- 
thuanian dynasty,  in  the  year  1468,  solicited  the 
nobles  of  the  (o)  Lesser  Poland  to  enable  him 
to  defray  these  expenses,  tlie  nobles  of  the  pro- 
vince required,  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  in  concert  with  those  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  Q 

*  Hartkaoch,  lib.  d.  cap.  3.        f  Cromerus,  p.  394. 
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Greater  Poland,  and  that  two  deputies  should 
for  this  purpose  be  sent  from  every  palatinate 
to  Peterkaw.  When  the  beginning  had  been 
thus  made,  the  *  practice  was  adopted  by  the 
other  provinces,  but  with  much  variety  in  the 
number  of  the  deputies,  especially  in  IMXdi 
Prussia^  The  ordinary  number  of  deputies  was 
ooe  hundred  aind  seventy-^four,  exclusively  of 
those  of  Prussia,  the  number  of  whom  was  un- 
certain. Cromer,  who  published,  bis  valuable  hia- 
tory  pf  his  country  in  the  year  1566,  has  strong- 
ly  expressed  bis  apprehension  of  the  tenden<^  of 
this  innovation  in  the  government,  which  he 
qoni^^ed  U>  the  establishment  of  the  tribttnes 
#f  Home,  and  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta ;  and  it 
loay  well  he  conceived  that  an  iustitutioB, 
which  in  ar  sound  organisation  of  government 
wouki  have  been  a  principle  of  salutary  fre^ 
dom,  should  in  the  irregufair  constitution  of  Po* 
land  even  then  have  amply  justified  the  feart, 
with  which  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  anarchy  and 

cuim 

The  union  of  Lithuania,  begun  in  the  year 
ISisa  by  the  advancement  of  JagMlon  to  the 
throne  of  Pokttd^  was  a  process  which  neces- 
sacily  ( jp).  sequired  a  considerable  time  for  its 
entiret  accomplishment.  The  Lithuanians  were 
naturally .  jealous  of  a  connection  formed  with 
a  country  more  powerful  than  their  own^  as 

•  Haitknoch,  p.  66%  *• 
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tl^y  could  not  but  feal  tbftt  they  had  sunk 
from  independence  to  the  subordinate  condi- 
tion of  a  province ;  and  the  Potefs  on  the  othtfr 
hand)  who  had  reeeired  from  the  Lithuanians 
the  reigning  fatiiily  of  their  princes,  were  of- 
fended by  every  indication  of  paftialityi  which 
these  might  happen  to  manifest  for  theif  ori- 
gifial  country.  Various  contentions  accord- 
ingly aros»  between  the  united  nations ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  animosi^  of  th6  Lithuanians, 
thttt  th«y  were  charged  Wttfi  having  sometimes 
invited  tfve  Tart^trs  to  ravage  the  lands  of  their 
fciMow-«ubjeets.  The  trniori  was  at  length  ac 
f^MHy  dissolved  in  the  yeai*  1492,  the  Lithu- 
anians having  at  the  death  of  Casimir  IV. 
ehoMen  (f )  as  their  dertt^e  his  i^  Alexander, 
and  another  son,  John  Albert^  htfvitfg  been  at 
tkfe  mme  time  elected  to  the  throvie  of  Poland. 
This  nhterruption'  of  the  union,  which  con*- 
einaed  i^ine  years,  was  howevei^  but  prepara* 
tdry  to  its  more  perfect  MtabKsliAient.  At 
the  death  of  John  Albert  the  *  Poles,  who  had 
§At  the  inconvenience  of  the  6eparati<M,  c6n- 
anted  that  his  brother  tibe  dilke  of  Lithuania 
ihoald  be  advanced  to  their  thtone,  on  the 
concKtion  of  fotmtfig  a  fdoVe  intimate  union  of 
fhe  two  cbUtitried'  than'  that  which  had  been 
before  stipulated ;  it  was  accordingly  ngreed^ 

.Q  2 

*  Gf  omerus,  p.  4S% 
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that  the  two  countries  should  have  but  one 
national  assembly,  and  that  for  the  election  of 
a  king  this  assembly  should  be  convened  in 
Poland,  fiut  so  diJBKcult  was  it  to  effect  an 
entire  incorporation,  that  this  was  not  finally 
completed  until  the  year  1569,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  its  commencement.  The  reigning 
sovereign  being  the  last  male  survivor  of  the 
family  of  Jaghellon,  and  no  hope  being  enter- 
tained of  the  continuation  of  that  race,  it  was 
perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  mea- 
sures of  precaution  should  be  employed  for 
preventing  the  approaching  separation,  and  the 
two  nations  were  accordingly  in  all  respects 
united. 

Of  the  countries  adjacent  to  Poland  Hun- 
gary appears,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to 
have  been  repelled  from  forming  a  permanent 
connection  with  it  by  the  operation  both  of 
general  and  contingent  causes,  and  disposed  to 
that  subsequent  connection  witli  Austria,  by 
which  they  together  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  German  empire,  when  the 
continually  encreasing  relaxation  of  that  go- 
vernment had  reduced  it  to  a  name.  A  tem- 
porary union  of  Hungary  with  Poland  was  in* 
deed  again  effected  in  the  year  1440,  when  ^ 
the  second  of  the  Lithuanian  sovereigns  of  the 
latter  country  was  invited  to  assume  the  go« 

•  Cromerus,  p.  S17,  S18. 
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vernment  of  the  former,  that  he  might  defend 
it  against  the  Turks,  to  whose  formidably  grow- 
ing power  it  was  continually  exposed.  This 
connection  was  however  dissolved  as  soon  as 
the  emergency  had  passed  away,  and  both  in 
the  union  and  in  the  separation  we  perceive  a 
curious  operation  of  contingent  agency.  The 
widow  of  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  was  preg- 
nant at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  as  the  child 
might  not  prove  to  be  a  male,  and  as,  even  if 
this  had  not  been  doubtful,  the  perilous  situa^ 
tion  of  the  country  would  not  admit  the  go- 
vernment of  an  infant,  the  Hungarians  ten- 
dered to  the  king  of  Poland  the  crown  of  their 
country  with  the  hand  of  their  queen.  The 
child  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  prince,  and 
naturally  became  the  object  of  a  party,  which 
after  four  years  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  when  their  Polish  sovereign  had 
perished  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turks : 
the  Poles  on  the  other  hand  elected  the  brother 
of  their  late  sovereign,  and  the  connection  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  at  an  end. 

Moldavia  and  Walachia  ^  had  submitted  to 
the  Poles  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  the 
Turks  became  formidable  neighbours^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  wavered  in  their 
submiBsion  between  the  two  governments ;  in 

^  Hartkooch,  p.  210,  Sec. 
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a  later  period  the  Turkish  power  gained  the 
aBceodaocy,  and  they  became  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  These  two  countries  thus 
appear  to  have  been  long  a  frontier  of  the 
Christian  states,  and  were  in  this  i^espeot  deemed 
so  ^important  by  the  greatest  of  the  Polish 
princes,  Sigismond  I.  that  he  was  on  that  ae^* 
count  unwilling  to  proceed  to  any  extremity  in 
punishing  them  for  their  frequent  infractions  of 
treaties.  When  this  frontier  had  at  length  be- 
come a  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  loss  of 
it  was  yet  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  it  was  an  exciting  cause  of  those 
extraordinary  efforts,  by  which  the  Polish 
Sobieski  in  the  year  1688  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  western  and  north-western  frontiers  of 
Poland  were  bordered  by  Silesia,  Branden- 
burgh,  and  Prussia,  since  united  in  the  king- 
dom, which  has  taken  its  appellation  from  the 
last.  Silesia,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  appears  *  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
earlier  kings  of  Poland.  In  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury  however  the  German  emperor,  having 
taken  part  in  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Poland,  obliged  the  king  to  grant  Si- 
lesia as  a  duchy  to  one  of  his  brothers  and  his 
posterity ;  and  hence  began  a  gradual  aliena- 
tion of  this  territory  from  Poland,  which  was 

•  Harkknoch,  p.  105,  &c. 
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accelerated  by  the  encreasing  influence  of  the 
Germans^  until  at  length  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  a  German  principality — Bran- 
denburght  the  electors  of  which  have  founded 
the  Pruasian  kingdom,  was  *  like  Silesia  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  the  Slavian  tribes,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  Po- 
land ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  city  of  Brandenbui^h  was  built  by 
those  tribes  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of 
the  Germans.  The  city  was  however  taken  by 
the  German  emperor  about  the  year  930»  oil 
which  occasion  the  territory  was  constituted  a 
margravate,  as  it  was  a  frontier-country  ex* 
posed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Poles :  the  mar- 
gravate  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addi^ 
tion  of  some  districts,  which  were  torn  from  the 
Polish  kingdom— -Lastly  t  Prussia,  originally 
occupied  by  Slavians,  and  afterwards  possessed 
by  Goths  or  Germans,  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  subdued  by  the  king  of 
Pbland ;  it  was  a  second  time  reduced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  centuiy,  and  a  third 
time  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  The  sub-  ^ 
sequent  insurrection  and  violences  of  the  Prus*- 
sians  determined  the  Polish  king  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  cede  the-  country  to  the 
Teutonic  order,  which  he  invited  to  take  pos- 
fiession  of  it ;   but  when  these  knights  had  sub- 

•  Hartknocb,  p.  125,  &c  %  Ibid.  p.  6>  154,  &c 
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dued  the  inhabitants  after  a  struggle  of  fifty* 
three  years,  they  became  in  their  turn  not  less 
hostile  to  the  Poles^  whom  they  provoked  to 
reestablish  their  dominion  over  one  half  of  the 
territory,  while  the  other  remained  in  the  posr 
session  of  the  order,  though  in  dependence  on 
the  Polish  government.  The  Teutonic  order, 
becoming  impatient  of  the  ascendancy  of  Po- 
land, resolved  to  elect  as  their  chiefs  such 
lirinces,  as  should  be  able  to  protect  them  ;  and 
the  result  was,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  that 
connection  with  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burgh,  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  m.odern 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  assaults  which  the  modern  system  of  Eu- 
rope has  sustained  from  the  nations  of  Tartary, 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  series:  the 
first  of  these  would  comprehend  the  assaults, 
which  were  made  by  the  dynasty  begun  by 
Ghingis-khan  in  the  year  1202;  the  second 
those  made  by  the  dynasty  begun  by  Tamer- 
lane  in  the  year  1370  ;  and  the  third  those  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  which  acquired  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1455S.  These 
successive  series  of  assaults  were,  it  is  observ- 
able, chiefly  received  by  distinct  parts  of  the 
system  of  the  west.  As  the  early  government 
of  Russia  constituted  an  exterior  barrier, 
which  stretched  from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the 
Black*Sea,  it  necessarily  received  the  principal 
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shock  of  the  former  of  the  two  Tartarian  dy- 
nastiesi  though  a  part  of  it  was  also  extended  • 
into  Poland ;  this  shock  it  long  sustained,  and 
when  it  at  length  gave  way,  it  formed  a  spoil 
sufficiently  considerable  and  attractive  to  di- 
vert the  principal  attention  of  the  cbnquerors 
from  the  nations  which  it  had  protected.  The 
Tartars  of  the  other  dynasty,  the  founder  of 
which  had  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  Tar- 
tarian dominion  of  Russia,  appear  to  have  di- 
rected more  of  their  efforts  against  Poland, 
especially  against  Podolia,  the  province  most 
exposed ;  and  the  princes  of  the  Lithuanian 
dynasty  of  Poland  were  accc^dingly  engaged 
in  fre(|uent  struggles  with  these  barbarians. 
The  Turks,  possessed  of  a  more  southern  coun* 
try,  directed  their  hostilities  against  states  of  a 
less  northerly  situation,  and  Hungary  in  this 
period  became  the  debatable  territory  :  but 
though  the  Poles  were  not  the  advanced  party 
in  this  great  struggle,  they  formed  a  most  use- 
ful and  necessary  body  of  reserve  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hungarians,  and  the  second  of  their 
Lithuanian  sovereigns,  who  had  been  also  con- 
stituted king  of  Hungary  for  the  very  purpose, 
employed  the  whole  force  of  his  original  king- 
dom in  the  contest.  As  the  power  of  the 
Turks  encreased,  even  Germany  was  indebted 
to  Poland  for  protection,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  having  towards  the  end  of  the  seven* 
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teenth  century  been  rescued  from  impeudiog 
destructiou  by  the  heroism  of  Sohieski  and  hU 
Polish  army.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  government  of  Po- 
llind«  which  accordingly  sunk  rapidly  into  anar- 
chy and  weakness,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  fully 
m^i  finally  discharged. 


(a)  The  posterity  of  the  Slavians-  occupy 
•t  present  JSohemia,  Bulgaria.  Servia,  Dat- 
matta*  and  a  part  of  Hungary ;  and  are  scat-" 
tered  thVough  Pomerania,  SUesiay,^  and  other 
countries  of  Germany,    VEvesque,  toaie    i« 

p*  5f  6« 

(h)  Hartknoch,  who  mentions  six  other  ety- 
siologies  of  the  name*  decides  that  the  Poloni 
have  received  their  appellation  from  the  Bu« 
lani,  a  Sarmatiaa  people  described  by  Ptolemy 
•8  situated  near  the  Vistula,  p.  do.  D' Anville 
chooses  rather  to  derive  the  name  from  pole^ 
signifying  a  plain.    Etats  de  T Europe,  p.  40. 

Poland^  iftthe  first  period  of  its  history,  we0» 
according  to  Hartknoch,  divided  from  Russia 
by  the  Vistula,  and  comprehended  the  pro- 
vinces since  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Po** 
land,  with  a  part  of  Maaairia^  Silesia,  and  a 
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territory  which  he  names  the  new  nutrche. 
p.  80.  According  to  D'AnvUIe,  that  which 
composed  the  original  duchy  of  Poland^  did 
pot  extend  beyond  the  Vistula,  encept  so  far 
as  it  included  Maaovia :  but  on  the  other  side  it 
comprehended  Silesia  even  to  the  border  of  Bo* 
hernia  {  and  Pomerania  and  the  new  marche 
formed  on  the  Oder  were  also  annexed  to 
it.  Etats  de  r£urope»  p.  4S*  Rodericus,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century^  has  described  IVw 
land  as  bounded  in  his  time  by  the  Oder  on  the 
west,  by  the  Vistula  on  the  east,  by  the  Ru« 
tbeni  or  Rugii  and  the  Scythian  Sea  or  Baltic 
on  the  north,  and  by  the  woods  of  the  Bohe* 
mians  on  the  south.  But  after  the  time  of  thia 
writer  the  boundary  of  Poland  was  gradually 
advanced  beyond  the  Vistula,  especially  by  Ca* 
simir  the  Great.     Hartknoeh,  p.  7S. 

(c)  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  time  of  this 
prince,  when  the  priest  began  the  Gospel  in 
the  celebration  of  dirine  service,  the  nobles 
drew  their  swords  half*way  from  their  sheaths, 
and  kept  them  in  that  poaition  until  it  was  cod- 
eluded,  as  if  professing  that  they  were  ready  to 
die  in  defence  of  their  religion.  Cromerus,  p. 
85. 

{d[)  The  German  writers  contend  that  Fo» 
land  had  been  reduced  by  Charlemagne,  and 
continued  long  in  subjection ;  which  those  of 
Poland  as  strenuously  deay.    The  question  is 
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discussed  by  Hartknoch,  who  refers  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subjection  of  Poland  to  the 
reign  of  Miecislaus  I,  a  contemporary  of  Otho 
!•  of  Germany.  De  Rep.  Pol.  p.  48,  &c. 
D'Anville  pronounces  that  the  year  1295  was 
the  epoch  of  Polish  independence.  Etats  de 
PEurope,  p.  42.  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  bad 
been  advanced  to  the  throne  of  the  empire  in 
the  year  1273,  and  this  event  had  been  preced- 
ed by  an  interregnum  of  two  years.  Hartknoch 
therefore  assigns  an  epoch  twenty»five  years 
earlier. 

(e)  In  the  year  1241  the  Tartars  ravaged  the 
whole  of  Poland,  and  penetrated  even  to  Sile- 
sia, where  they  gained  a  great  victory.  They 
are  said  to  have  filled  nine  very  large  sacks 
with  the  ears  of  the  slain.    Hartknoch,  p.- 70. 

(f)  Cromerus,  p.  5208,  210.  This  historian 
mentions,  besides  the  provinces  of  Volhinia  and 
Masovia,  certain  tracts  which  are  by  him  named 
Belsensis  and  Brestensis.  . 

(g)  This  establishment  was  completed  by 
Jaghellon,  who  brought  teachers  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague.     Hartknoch,  p.  81. 

(A)  He  had  offended  the  Poles  by  refusing 
to  remove  an  obnoxious  governor  of  the  Greater 
Poland,  by  causing  them  to  retire  when  he  be- 
gan his  dinner,  and  by  conferring  on  a  Bohe- 
mian an  ecclesiastical  office  in  Poland  contrary 
to  the  entreaty  of  the  nobles  of  that  country* 
Cromerus,  p.  230. 
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(f)  This  princess  died  in  the  year  1S99,  but 
the  right  of  Jaghellon  was  supported  by  a  se- 
cond marriage  with  a  grand-daughter  of  Casi- 
mir  the  Great. 

(Ar)  Lithuania  had  just  then  attained  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  some  Russian  provinces  and  of  the 
Polish  province  of  Podolia,  and  thus  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  year 
1478  it  began  to  decrease.  Hartknoch,  p.  199, 
200. 

(/)*  In  these  the  king  declared  first  how  he 
would  act  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  crown,  as  in  making  war,  con- 
cluding peace,  appointing  magistrates,  and 
coining  money  ;  then  he  determined  certain 
other  matters  important  to  the  public  interests, 
as  his  marriage,  the  management  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  the  building  of  castles,  and 
others  of  the  same  nature  ^  and  lastly  he  some- 
times promised  to  fulfil  certain  special  con- 
ditions, as  that  his  kindred  should  not  be  raised 
above  the  other  nobles,  or  that  he  should  reco- 
ver a  province  which  had  been,  conquered  by 
the  enemy.     Ibid.  p.  338. 

(m)  The  margrave  of  Brandenburgh  m  the 
year  156J,  obtained  of  the  government  of  Po- 
land, that  the  'investiture  should  be  extended 
to  the  electoral  branch  of  his  family.  Ffeffel, 
tome  2.  p.  182. 
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(n)  A  palatiiie  was  in  the  Polish  language 
denominated  wogewoetOf  a  name  apfparently  de- 
rived from  the  tWo  words  woymf  and  m^dx, 
which  signify  war  and  leader.  Hartknochy  p.  SO. 

(joi)  The  territory  of  Poland  was  divided  into 
tliese  provinees :  the  Greater  Poland^  the  Les- 
ser Polaad^  Lithuania*  Masoviai  Prussia*  Samo- 
gitia*  White  Russia,  Red  Russia  and  the  sonth- 
lern  pait  n£  Livonia.    Ibid.  p.  2 16. 

(jp)  So  difficuk  was  this  union  esteemed,  that 
the  wisest  senators  were  accustomed  to  say, 
that  they  would  suftr  a  halter  to  be  thtown 
round  their  aecks^  when  it  should  have  been  ef- 
ifectedh  To  this  they  addedy  as  aoiother  event 
eatirely  bop>eless,  that  the  laws  should  be  exe- 
cuted*   Ibid«  p.  197. 

Cf)  Wheki  JagheUon^  who  had  been  sove- 
reign duke  t£  Lithuania*  became  king  of  Po- 
land, be  eonstituted  his  brother  great-duke  of 
that  provinee,  aad  after  him  some  others :  aiw 
ter  tb^  death  of  Jaghellon  the  Lithuanians 
oha^e  th«r  own  great-dukes  until  the  ye»ar 
15519,  wheA  the  son  of  Sigisfenond  the  king  was 
ehoiea  9  from  this  time  the  dignity  was  united 
to  the  crown,  the  young  prince  having  been 
•bo  dieclbred  king  of  Poland.  Gotfddi  Leng- 
nkh.  Joa.  Pubk  Regni  PoL  torn.  L^$O.G^ 
delii  1 749^ 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 

Of  the  histories  qf  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Nor* 
Toajfj  in  the  period  preceding  the  dissolution  qf 
the  Union  qf  Calmar  in  the  year  1524. 

Danish  invasions  of  Ireland     •    •    •     798 

■  England    .     .    •    8S8 

Banning  of  the  connected  histoiy  of 

Denmark 840 

Danes  established  in  Ireland  «  •  •  845 
Ireland  colonised  from  Norway  •  ^  ft 74 
Beginning  of  the  ccMUiected  historj  of 

Norway        ..••••;•»    885 
Rolfr  or  RoUo  and  his  Norwcfpiaiia  set- 
tle in  France    «    -    9H 

Norway  cpa^uered  by  Denmark      «.    *    950 
Fkirtiti](Mted  with  Sweden    •     .    »    4    «    994 
Danea  raduced  in  Ireiaad    «    «    «    «.  1(^4 
.    First  restoration  of  Denmark  and  Danes 

establiahrtd  in  England!     »    •    ..    •  1017 
Norway  independent    •    «    .    ^    •     v 
Begginnuig  of  tbe  cemected  history  S^  14195 
"  of  Sweden       ...•«.••/ 
Eogiaod  abttidoned  by  the  Danes    -    Tia^i> 
Demnask  and  Mnrwaynnited  T^^ 
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Norway  again  separated        •     •     .     .  Ioi>7 

Improvement  of  Sweden  begun    •     .  1054 

Interrupted        1138 

Second  restoration  of  Denmark  begun  1157 

Interrupted .  1292 

Improvement  of  Sweden  again  begun  1279 

Interrupted 1303 

Third  restoration  of  Denmark  begun  1340 

Union  of  Calmar 1397 

Union  finally  dissolved 1524 


In  the  series  of  these  lectures  we  are  now  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  north-western  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  have  in  other  times 
been  •  distributed  into  the  three  states  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  but  nearly 
for  the  three  last  centuries  have  been  reduced 
to  two,  Denmark  and  Norway  having  been 
united  while  Sw^en  -constituted  a  separate 
monarchy.  These  countries,  composed  of  two 
peninsulas  and>  of  the  dependent  islands,  must 
iiecessarily  have  constituted  an  important  organ 
in.the  combinations  of  the  general  system  of 
EuA>pe,  though  their  local  circumstances  may 
have  incapacitated  them  for  becoming  a  prin- 
cipal membdr.  Remote  in  situation,  and  de- 
prived  of  many  natural,  advantages  by  an  infe- 
riority of  climate  or  of  soil,  they  could  not, 
especially  thd  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which 
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included  Sweden  and  Norway,  acquire  a  pre- 
ponderance of  population  and  opulence;  but 
their  hardy  inhabitants,  excited  to  their  utmost 
energies  of  exertion  at  once  by  the  diflBculties 
to  which  they  were  immediately  subjected,  and 
by  the  almost  universal  opportunity  of  ma- 
ritime enterprise,  must  have  possessed  all  the 
influence  which  belongs  to  superior  activity. 

The  population  of  these  countries  was  re- 
ceived from  a  source  different  from  that  which 
supplied  the  population  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
as  they  were  occupied  (a)  by  that  earlier  migra- 
tion of  the  Goths  or  Germans,  which  preceded 
the  migration  of  the  Slavian  tribes.  Odin 
(6),  whom  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire 
has  aptly  denominated  the  Mahomet  of  the 
north,  is  supposed  to  have  led  his  followers 
from  the  country  lying  betwen  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  seas  into  the  north-western  regions 
of  Europe,  about  seventy  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  support  Mithridates  against  Rome,  ana  was 
forced  by  Pompey  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
That  ^the  Goths  were  early  established  in  Swe- 
den there  is  indeed  sufficient  evidence ;  *  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Goths  and 
Swedes  composed  two  distinct  and  sometimes 
hostile  members  of  the  same  monarchy,  and  a 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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large  district  of  Sweden  is  still  divided  into 
East  and  West  Gothland.  To  these  north- 
western countries  the  tide  of  Gothic  emigraticm 
appears  first  to  have  flowed,  and  then  to  have 
turned  against  the  western  empire,  when  the 
barriers  by  which  it  had  been  restrained,  had 
become  too  feeble  to  support  its  pressure. 

Montesquieu  *  has  given  to  Scandinavia  in 
particular  the  illustrious  title  of  the  resource  of 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  has  added  that 
from  this  country  issued  forth  those  valiant  na- 
tions, who  taught  the  world  that  nature  had 
made  men  equal,  and  that  they  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  dependent  on  others  but  for  their 
own  happiness.  And  if  these  countries  had 
only  formed  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  stream 
of  liberty  might  be  most  conveniently  poured 
upon  the  exhausted  regions  of  the  south,  to 
restore  the  decaying  vigour  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, such  a  destination  would  have  suffici- 
ently justified  their  importance  to  the  general 
system  ;  for  to  provide  such  a  seasonable  sup- 
ply in  the  extreme  crisis  of  human  society, 
might  surely  be  deemed  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  arrangement,  from  which  these  re- 
mote and  secondary  countries  had  received  the 
peculiarities  of  their  conformation.  But  such 
a  consideration  is  very  far  from  exhibiting  the 
whole  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 

^  Eiprit  des  Lois,  liv.  17.  €h.  5. 
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Other  countries  of  Europe-  and  the  three  wbidi 
are  the  subject  of  this  present  lecture ;  these 
have  been   numerous  and  various,  they  have 
lieen  continued  through  the  entire  period  of 
modern  history,  and  in  the  changing  modifica* 
tions  of  the  general  system  they  have  accommo* 
dated  themselves  to  successive  exigencies,  as* 
suiiiing  in  more  recent  times  a  character  wholly 
different  from  that  which  they  had  originally 
borne.     In  the  period  reviewed  in  this  lecture 
we  shdl  see  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  acting  upon    our  own  part  of   the 
United    Empire,    upon    England,    and    upon 
France ;  in  a  succeeding  period  we  shall  see 
Sweden  interposing  with  effect  in   the  great 
isombinations  of  policy  terminated  in  the  trea- 
ties of  Westphalia  ;   and  in  the  concluding  pe- 
riod of  the  modem  history  of  Europe  we  shall 
see  the  three  countries  forming  relations  with 
the  empire  of  Russia,  by  which  they  constituted 
a  new  system  of  policy,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  southern  and  principal  nations  of  Europe^ 
but  subordinate  and  instrumental  in  its  opera- 
tions. 
The  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  these 

oountries  in  the  present  lecture  will  extend  in- 
deed beyond  the  time  of  those  expeditions,  by 
which  the  northmen  established  themselves  in 
Inelandy  England  and  France ;  for  it  will  com* 
pceh^od  also  the  relations  subsisting  between 
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the  Danish  government  and  the  great  Hansea* 
tic  confederacy  of  the  trading  cities  of  the 
north,  and  moreover  the  formation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  for  a  time 
combined  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  one  triple  monarchy.  The  dissolution  of 
that  union  which  separated  Sweden,  while  it 
left  Norway  conjoined  with  Denmark,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  more  recent  dispositions 
of  the  three  states,  terminated  only  by  the  late 
arrangement  which  has  transferred  Norway  to 
Sweden,  and  thus  reduced  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  under  a  single  government. 

The  three  establi^ments  which  the  north- 
men  successively  formed  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  France,  though  they  all  arose  from  the  bar- 
barism which  rendered  these  people  incapable 
of  finding  subsistence  and  occupation  in  their 
native  countries,  produced  results  remarkably 
different  as  they  were  formed  in  difierent  cir- 
cumstances. The  invasions  of  Ireland,  which 
began  (c)  in  the  year  798,  procured  for  the 
Danes  at  the  end  of  forty-seven  years  a  firm  es- 
tablishment in  this  country,  from  which  they 
were  driven  in  the  year  1014  by^the  memorable 
victory  of  Clontarf ;  those  of  England,  which 
began  in  the  year  787,  ended  in  placing  the 
Danish  king  on  the  throne  about  three  years 
after  his  people  had  been  expelled  from  Ire- 
land, which  throne  however  was  quietly  relin-* 
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quished  at  the  expiration  of  the  short  period  of 
twenty-five  years ;  and  that  of  France,  which 
(^  was  effected  in  the  year  91 1 »  gave  being  to 
a  permanent  settlement,  which,  after  a  hundred 
and  fifty«five  years  was  able  to  achieve  a  lasting 
acquisition  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
England,  abandoned  by  the  Danes  as  untenable 
but  twenty-four  years  before  that  enterprise. 
Diversified  however  as  were  these  invasions  in 
regard  to  immediate  success,  they  were  yet 
more  various  in  respect  to  the  effects  produced 
in  the  invaded  countries.  The  Danish  inva- 
sions of  Ireland,  while  they  drove  away  the  li- 
terature which  had  there  found  shelter  from 
the  northern  barbarians,  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  by  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
had  been  prepared  for  its  reception,  served  also 
to  break  down  the  native  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  prepare  it  for  submitting  to  the  fee- 
ble efforts  of  conquest  afterwards  exerted  by 
the  government  of  England.  The  Danish  in* 
vasions  of  England  served  *  to  complete  the 
consolidation  of  the  English  monarchy,  in  which 
the  northerh  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons  had  been 
but  imperfectly  united  with  the  rest  i  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  the  impulse  to  the  first 
formation  of  an  English  navy,  whicK  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Saxons,  and  infused  a  new 
portion  of  energy  into  the  national  character, 

•  Vol.  I .  p.  410,  &c. 
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which  had  been  relaxed  in  the  indolence  cf'  a 
succeisful  establishment.  Lastly,  the  enter- 
prise of  Rollo,  which  transformed  the  French 
province  of  Neustria  into  the  Norw^an  {vo* 
▼ince  of  Normandy,  provided  the  political  in- 
strument, which  at  once  effected  an  important 
revolution  in  the  government  of  England,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  that  series  of  relations,  in 
which  the  two  great  governments  of  France 
and  England  have  been  since  that  time  in- 
volved. 

The  invasions  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Eng* 
land  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
nected histories  of  the  countries  of  the  north* 
Mallet,  the  historian  of  Denmark,  has  placed 
the  commencement  of  the  connected  history  of 
that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  d 
Gormon,  whom  he  calls  however  the  twenty-se- 
cond king ;  Johnstone,  who  collected  his  Celto- 
Scandic  Antiquities  from  the  (e)  writers  of  Ice- 
land, has  begun  his  annals  of  Norway  with  the 
reign  of  Harold,  in  the  year  885 ;  and  Pufen- 
dorff,  though  he  begins  the  history  of  Sweden 
at  the  arrival  of  Odin,  does  not  venture  to  as- 
sign the  times  of  the  commencements  of  the 
several  reigns  before  the  year  10S5.  From  these 
different  epochs  then  I  shall  begin  the  consi- 
deration of  the  histories  of  the  three  countries. 

When  we  survey  the  geographical  circum- 
stances of  Denmark  Sweden  and  Norway,  we 
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Mimot  fail  to  remark  some  particulars,  which 
^>pear  to  have  influenced  very  decisively  the 
characters  and  fortunes  of  the  three  nations. 
Denmark,  while  it  enjoys  an  immediate  comma* 
aication  with  Germany,  is  composed  of  a  pe« 
ninsula  much  indented  by  the  sea,  and  of  seve- 
ral adjacent  islands,  and  was  thus  at  once 
adapted  to  form  such  connections  with  the 
southern  governments  as  might  introduce  into 
these  northern  regions  the  improvements  of  ci- 
vilized society,  and  also  to  become  the  commer* 
cial  country  of  the  northern  Mediterranean. 
Sweden  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  exclude 
ed  from  the  Baltic,  is  not  favourably  situated 
for  commanding  the  entrance  of  that  sea,  and 
'  (/)  was  even,  except  during  one  short  interval 
of  thirty  years,  excluded  from  the  Sound  until 
the  year  1 658,  when  the  provinces  of  Scania  or 
Schonen,  Halland  and  Blecking  were  ceded  by 
Denmark.  A  country  thus  disqualified  by  ri- 
tuation  for  contending  in  commercial  enterprise 
with  Denmark,  and  also  destitute  of  the  ad* 
vantage  of  insular  possessions,  witlt  which  its 
rival  was  amply  supplied,  was  disposed  to  be 
military  rather  than  commercial,  a  character 
for  which  its  more  rugged  territory  furnished  a 
hardy  population.  Norway  lastly,  being  too  in- 
considerable in  resources  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  separated  from  Sweden 
by  a  natural  boundary  of  mountains,  while  its 
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coast  reaches  to  the  vicinity  of  Denmark,  was 
naturally  urged  (g)  to  connect  itself  with  the 
latter  rather  than  with  the  former,  and  thus  at 
once  to  augment  the  commercial  resources  of 
Denmark,  and  to  complete  its  command  of 
the  Baltic.  In  this  general  view  of  the  three 
countries  we  accordingly  discover  an  arrange- 
ment of  local  circumstances,  fitted  to  form  two 
of  them  into  a  maritime  power  which  should^ 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and  to 
constitute  the  remaining  one  a  military  power, 
such  as  we  know  has  acted  with  energy  first  up- 
on the  German  empire,  and  afterwards  upon 
Russia ;  and  we  see  this  latter  government  so 
compressed  by  the  encroaching  dominion  of 
Denmark,  which  held  almost  constant  posses- 
sion of  a  province  within  its  natural  boundary, 
that  it  was  excited  to  efibrts  of  resistance, 
which  prepared  it  for  more  considerable  and 
distant  exertions  of  its  force. 

The  historian  of  Denmark  *  has  given  a 
brief,  but  interesting  recital  of  the  series  of  vi- 
cissitudes experienced  by  that  country,  a  series 
comprehending  an  extraordinary  number  of  al- 
ternations of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune, 
the  latter  being  in  one  case  so  extreme  as  to  be 
only  less  disastrous  than  an  entire  subjugation. 
This  monarchy,  says  he,  from  which  went  forth 
the  conquerors  of  the  southern  states,  appears 

*  Mallet,  tome  5.  p.  5,  &c. 
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to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  to 
have  fallen  back  into  barbarism  and  obscurity ; 
it  afterwards  resumed  its  vigour,  and  extended 
its  sway  over  England ;  it  then  became  en- 
feebled by  violent  disorders,  which  were  occa^ 
sioned  by  injudicious  partitions  of  authority; 
from  this  second  relapse  it  again  recovered ;  but 
when  it  had  attained  to  an  unhoped  prosperity,  **^ 
and  had  considerably  advanced  its  frontier  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  a  revolution  as  unexpected 
precipitated  it  into  an  almost  total  destruction  ; 
another  restoration  prepared  it  for  its  highest 
aggrandisement  in  the  triple  union  of  the  king- 
doms  of  the  north ;  and  the  immediate  succes* 
sor  of  the  illustrious  female,  who  had  accom- 
plished this  union,  prepared  the  causes  of  the 
dissensions  by  which  it  was  ultimately  destroy- 
ed, and  Denmark  reduced  to  its  connection 
with  Norway.  Such  a  series  of  revolutions, 
comprehending  four  different  periods  of  pros- 
perous, and  as  many  of  adverse  fortune,  has 
not  been  paralleled  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe :  but  it  is  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected in  a  secondary  and  exterior  state,  the 
vicissitudes  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
the  system,  with  which  it  was  connected.  The 
two  Sicilies  have  been  shown  to  have  stood  in 
such  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  other  south- 
ern governments,  and  to  have  experienced  such 
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a  variety  of  fortune  as  corresponded  to  the  other 
relations  of  the  system,  in  which  these  govern-* 
Inents  were  beginning  to  be  combined.  Den- 
mark in  the  same  manner,  as  like  the  Sicilies  it 
was  not  a  principal  member  of  the  system,  ap« 
pears  to  have  h^d  a  varying  fortune  accommo-* 
dated  to  the  changes  of  more  considerable 
states ;  but  as  it  possessed  much  more  powerful 
means  of  acting  upon  the  system,  so  was  it  sub- 
jected to  alternations  of  fortune  more  remark- 
ably  contrasted. 

Before  the  reign  of  Gormon,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  referred  to  the  year  840,  ^ 
Denmark  had  been .  almost  continually  divided 
between  two  or  more  princes ;  but  this  prince 
had  about  that  time  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
separate  provinces,  and  establishing  his  sove- 
reignty over  the  whole  territory.  The  piratical 
expe4itions  of  the  royal  family  had  probably 
withdrawn  their  attention  from  the  usurpations 
of  inferior  chieftains,  and  thus  afforded  them  fa- 
vourable opportunities  for  dismembering  the 
monarchy.  Gormon  after  a  reign,  of  extra- 
ordinary length  was  succeeded  by  Harold  II, 
who  in  the  year  950  effected  the  conquest  of 
Norway,  thus  externally  aggrandising  his  coun- 
try, which  had  been  internally  consolidated  by 
his  predecessor.  The  bearing  of  this  aggran- 
disement has  been  remarked  by  the  historiaot 

*  MaUet,  tome  S.  p.  45|  46« 
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.  who  *  has  observed  that  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  conquest  of  England,  which  the  so^ 
vereigns  of  this  country  not  long  afterwards  e& 
fectedy  as  it  supplied  them  with  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  their  forces,  and  with  poffta 
convenient  for  their  expeditions.  The  Danes 
bad  long  before  possessed  themselves  of  some 
provinces  of  England,  and  ravaged  the  others 
with  an  impunity,  which  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite them  to  more  considerable  enterprises. 
Sweyne  I.  who  succeeded  Harold,  accordingly 
achieved  the  conquest,  for  which  preparations 
had  thus  been  made*  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
he  had  formed  a  powerful  party,  and,  being  im- 
patient to  acquire  possession  of  the  crown,  bad 
engaged  in  an  open  revolt :  after  his  accession 
it  became  his  policy,  not  less  than  his  inclina^ 
tion,  to  give  employment  to  the  forces  whiclf 
he  had  assembled  to  support  his  rebellion ;  and 
the  situation  of  England,  exposed  as  it  was  by 
the  imbecility  of  King  Ethelred,  surnamed  the 
Unready^  invited  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

The  influences  of  the  Danish  conquest  in 
assisting  the  improvement  of  the  young  govern* 
ment  of  England  have  been  noticed  in  an  early 
lecture  of  this  course.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  observe  that  the  time  of  that  conquest  was, 
in  its  relation  to  the  state  of  Denmark,  well 
accommodated  to  favour  its  beneficial  ope* 
ration  on  the  conquered  country.     The  Danes 

*  Malleti  tome  8.  p.  57i  77. 
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were  (h)  for  the  greater  part  pagans,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sweyne  who  effected 
the  conquest ;  during  therefore  all  that  long  se- 
ries of  predatory  wars  which  preceded  this  event, 
extending  almost  through  two  hundred  years, 
the  desire  of  plunder  was  stimulated  and  direct 
ted  by  religious  hostility  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
the  violences  which  the  invaders  exercised  upon 
the  monks,  gave  a  salutary  check  to  the  monastic 
spirit,  which  had  been  indulged  to  an  excess 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
When  indeed  a  Danii^h  king  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  country  required  that  the  conquerors 
should  profess  the  same  religion  with  the  con- 
quered ;  and  accordingly  we  observe  that  at  the 
death  of  Sweyne  the  last  obstacles  which  op- 
posed the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Danes  w^re  removed,  and  that  un- 
der the  government  of  Canute  it  was  complete- 
ly established. 

The  conquest  was  effected  by  Sweyne  in  the 
year  1014;  but  as  he  died  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  that  event,  and  the  Saxon  Ethel- 
red  was  then  reinstated  in  his  authority,  the 
Danish  government  of  England  did  not  regu- 
larly commence  until  the  year  1017»  when  Ca- 
nute took  possession  of  the  throne  :  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  the  year  1041,  when  it  had  subsisted 
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twenty-four  years.  Of  this  period  oF  twenty- 
four  years  eighteen  were  occupied  by  the  vi- 
gorous reign  of  Canute,  who  nqt  only  main- 
tained his  authority  over  his  two  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  England,  but  also  in  the  year 
1026  effected  the  reduction  of  Norway,  and 
thus  secured  his  more  distant  acquisition  from 
the  enterprises  of  his  neighbours.  The  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  government  of  England 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  some  considerable  in- 
fluence on  that  of  its  conquerors,  and  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Canute  appears  to  have  been 
well  fitted  to  render  that  influence  beneficial. 
The  Danish  historians  *  represent  this  prince 
M  an  enlightened  improver  of  his  original 
country,  who  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  by  the  acquisition 
of  one  more  advanced  in  civilization  :  he  esta- 
bished  a  great  number  of  £hglish  in  Denmark^ 
giving  them  the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments ;  he  caused  a  code  of  laws  to  be 
composed  in  England,  and  therefore  probably 
adopted  many  parts  of  the  jurisprudence  of  that 
country ;  and  as  in  his  coins,  the  first  struck  in 
Denmark,  English  words  are  found  mixed  with 
the  Danish,  we  may  conclude  that  the  artists 
had  been  brought  from  England. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Canute  every 
thing  tended  to  separate  England  from  Den* 
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mark,  and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  latter. 
The  temporary  connection  of  the  two  coun- 
tries had  operated  beneficially  on .  both,  but 
must  have  been  prejudicial  if  longer  continued ; 
it  was  desirable  therefore  that  the  union  should 
he  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  death 
<^  the  able  prince,  who  had  exerted  his  utmost 
efibrts  for  the  good  government  of  both  king- 
doms.    Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  they  should 
be  disjoined.     A  distinct  consideration  will  dis- 
cover to  us  that  it  was  necessary  that  Denmaik, 
which  had  been  lately  so  powerful  and  so  dis* 
tinguished,   should  for  a  long  period  sink  into 
weakness  and  humiliation.     To  form  the  sys- 
tem of  the  north  it  was  necessary  that  another 
power  should  acquire  strength  and  stability, 
and  this  could  be  effected  orly  during   the 
weakness  of  that  which  had  been  hitherto  pre- 
dominant.   Sweden,   it    has    been   remarked^ 
begins  its  connected  history  at  the  year  10S5( 
and  its  first  improvement  *  is  represented  to 
have  begun  in  the  year  1054,  and  to  have  been 
continued  to  the  year  11 38,   the  five  reigns 
which  occupied  this  interval  having  been  des- 
cribed as  the  golden  age  of  that  country.    If 
these  times  be  now  compared  with  those  of  the 
death  of  Canute  and  of  the  subsequent  res- 
toration of  Denmark,  the  bearing  of  the  humi- 
liation of  that  country  will  be  disdttctly  per- 

•  Hist,  de  Sacde  p«r  PufendoHF,  lomt  1.  p.  80.  Awt  17SS^ 
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ceived.  The  very  same  year  10d5,.in  which 
Sweden  began  to  acquire  consistency  and  ordext 
was^  that  of  the  death  of  Canute  the  Great,  at 
if  he  had  been  just  then  removed  out  of  the 
way  of  its  improvement ;  and  as  the  period  c£ 
Swedish  improvement  was  extended  to  the  year 
llS8,  so  from  the  year  1157,  which  followed  at 
the  short  interval  of  nineteen  years,  did  Den- 
mark again  begin  to  assert  her  predominance 
in  the  north.  To  hope  that  a  state  should  b^ 
contented  with  its  domestic  prosperity,  and 
manifest  no  disposition  to  encroach  upon  that 
of  a  neighbouring  people,  is  the  dream  of  a 
visionary :  the  real  history  of  mankind  teachea 
a  different  expectation,  and  will  justify  the  im- 
portance which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  tem- 
porary degradation  of  the  Danish  power^  as 
connected  with  the  early  improvement  of 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Denmark  from  the  death  of 
Canute,  exhibits  during  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years,  with  one  short  interruption^ 
a  series  oi  misfortune  and  humiliation  termi« 
Bating  at  the  death  of  Sweyne  IIL  in  the  year 
11 57*  Canute  ^  had  by  his  own  appointment 
dissolved  the  triple  union  of  his  kingdoms,  hav** 
ing  bequeathed  them  separately  to  his  three 
sons }  but  Norway  was  yei  more  effectually  dis« 
joined  from  the  others  by  the  expulsion  of  the 

^  Mallet,  tome  $.  p.  149. 
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prince  to  whom   it  had  been  bequeathed,  the 
mother  of  the  young  prince  having  given  some 
offence  to:the  nation.    England,  wliich  was  at 
the  same  time  separated  from  Denmark,  was 
soon  afterwards  again  united  with  it  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  king  of   Denmark  to  the 
English  throne  after  the  death  of  his  brother ; 
but  the   renewed  connection  was   finally  dis- 
solved by  the  imbecility  of  this  prince,  and  (i) 
the  almost   total  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Canute.     Denmark  and  Norway  were  indeed 
reunited  after  the  death  of  Hardicanute  the 
last  of  the  Anglo-Danish  kings,  the  (k)  Nor- 
wegian monarch  having  been  placed  upon  ^  the 
throne  of  Denmark ;    and  we    perceive    the 
bearing  of  this  temporary  renewal  of  this  con- 
nection, in  *  the  success  with  which  their  com- 
mon   sovereign    encountered   the    formidable 
pirates  of  the  Baltic.    It  should  be  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  this  illustrious  prince,  who 
was  named  Magnus,  that  t  through  moderation 
he  abandoned  to  Edward  the  Confessor  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  England,  justly  con* 
sidering  two  kingdoms  as  sufficient  to  exercise 
all  his  attention.     At  his  death  Denmark  and 
Norway  were  again  separated ;  and  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  former  country,  which  was  then 
again  begun,  continued  without  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  year  1157. 

•  MoUet,  tome  S.  p«  165,  169.  f  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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Denmark  *  is  represented  as  at  this  time 
dishonoured  abroad  and  enfeebled  at  home, 
and  requiring  all  the  exertion  of  a  skilful  and 
firm  ruler.  Such  a  ruler  however  it  found  in 
Valdemar  I,  when  the  death  of  Sweyne  IIL  had 
left  him  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
throne ;  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  great  in 
theniselves,  had  been  disciplined  in  a  youth  of 
suffering,  and  were  then  well  prepared  for  be- 
ginning the  restoration  of  his  country.  The 
reign  of  Valdemar  lasted  twenty-five  years; 
that  of  his  immediate  successor  Canute  VI. 
who  exalted  the  prosperity  of  Denmark  to  a 
degree  unexampled  in  its  annals,  lasted  twenty ; 
and  during  one  half  of  the  forty  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  Valdemar,  itii  aggrandise- 
ment was  still  progressive.  But,  says  t  die 
historian,  that  secret  poner  which  seems  to  sport 
with  the  establishments  of  men,  had  marked 
this  high  degree  of  prosperity  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  abasement,  a  revolution  of  fortune 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  from  the  feeblest 
of  its  enemies,  that  this  powerful  monarchy 
then  received  the  first  and  rudest  assaults. 

The  first  period  of  the  recovery  of  Denmark 
has  been  shown  to  have  had  an  impoitant  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  the  three  countries 
of  England,   Ireland  and  France :  this  second 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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restoration  will   be  found  to  have  been  not  less 
dii^ectly  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  great  commercial  league  of  the  continent, 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy.     From  the  earliest 
tiihei»,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  Bal- 
tic sea  was  the  theatre  of  the  piracies  of  the 
uncivilized  nations  by  which  it  was  bordered, 
and  *  particularly  of  thie  Slavian  tribes  which 
occupied  its  southern  shore.     These  latter,  who 
^^re  denominated  Venedi  or  Vandals,  though 
vtery  difierent  from  th6  Vandal  intaders  of  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe,  had  indeed  about 
a  centtrry  before  received  a  signal  oi^erthrow 
from  kilig  Magnus ;   but  they  still  continued 
their  depredatiolis,  and  were  always  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  Denmark.    In  the  final  re-^ 
duqticrn  of  thebe  pirates  was  the  vigour  of  this 
other  period  of  Danish   prosperity  exercised, 
and  thus  was  ^  necessary  preparation  made  for 
the  edts(blishment  of  that  great  confederacy  of- 
coinmei%:e,  which  connected  the  traffic  of  the 
Rhine  with  that  6f  the  Baltic.     For  this  con- 
federaoy  indeed  t  it  Was  also  necessary  that  the 
Vandal  empire  of  Denmark  shoold  be  ^ubverted^ 
as  its  Commerce  could  not  otherwise  ^njoy  that 
freedom,  which  \^as  indispensable  to  its   suc- 
cess ;  and  the  greatness  of  Denmark  had  ac- 
cordingly reached  its  limit  just  nineteen  years 

*  Mallet,  tome  3.  p.  SSI.    Etats  formes  en  Europe,  p.  Sl» 
SS.  t  Lecture  19,  vol.  %  p.  4SS. 
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before  the  year  1241,  in  which  the  city  of 
Lubeck  began  that  association  of  trading  cities, 
which  flourished  with  extraordinary  prosperity 
almost  three  centuries  :  but  if  that  empire  had 
not  been  previously  established,  commerce 
rnust  have  been  banished  from  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic  by  the  outrages  of  barbarous  violence, 
which  such  an  empire  alone  was  competent  to 
subdue. 

A  century  of  distraction  and  imbecility, 
which  intervened  between  the  second  and  the 
third  restoration  of  Denmark,  allowed  an  ample 
epportnnity  for  the  Hanseatic  league  to  possess 
Itself  of  the  commercial  stations  of  the  Baltic. 
In  these  remarkable  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  some  operation  of  general  causes 
may  be  traced :  it  may  be  perceived  that  the 
practice  of  bestowing  hereditary  appanages  on 
tlie  younger  memb^s  of  the  royal  family, 
tended  naturally  to  generate  disunion  and  in- 
testine war ;  and  that  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  clergy^  however  it  might  serve  to  counter- 
balance the  power  of  the  nobles,  must  have 
contributed  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign.  But  in  no  other 
European  history  does  it  appear,  that  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  sovereigns  have  had  such  a 
decisive  operation  on  the  fortunes  of  a  state  :  the 
imprudences,  the  violences,  or  the  weaknesses, 
of  the  Danish  monarchs  form  in  a  considerable 
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degree  the  history  of  each  period  of  the  decline 
of  their  people ;  and  their  talents,  their  virtues, 
or  their  energies  that  of  each  period  of  their 
recovery.    It  is  particularly  observable,  that 
immediately  before  each  of  these  restorations 
of  the  vigour  of  the  government,  the  power 
of  th6  crown  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion      During  the  eleven  years  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  former  it  was  the  com- 
mon prey  of  three  claimants,  who  contested 
it  with .  open  hostility ;  and  the  other  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  which 
overcame  the  sovereign,  and  during  seven  years 
interrupted  by  an  interregnum  the  succession 
to  the  crown.    Never  indeed  had  the  natioa 
been  reduced  to  such  a  distressing  extremity  as 
on  this  latter  occasion.    •  The  foreign  posses- 
sions  were  lost,  the  property  of  the  crown  almost 
aU  wrested  from  it,  the  royal  authority  was  an- 
nihaated.  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  en- 
crossed  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  and  its 
naval  power  ruined  with  its  commerce.    So  t 
ruined  indeed  was  the  country,  that  a  papal 
interdict,  which  was  continued  almost  eight 
years,  had  scarcely  any  operation,  die  pubUc  in- 
terest exciting  no  concern. 

The  prince  who  began  the  tiiird  restoi*- 
tion  of  Denmark,  was  the  Uiird  of  the  name 
of  Valdemar.      He  began    to  reign  m    tiie 

•  Manet,  tome  4.  p.  167, 168.  t  «»»•  P- !*••  '*»• 
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3(ear  1340,  and  was,  afler  a  vigorous  reign 
of  thirty-five  years,  succeeded  by  Olafr  or  Olaus 
III.  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  Norway, 
whose  accession  was  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
triple  union  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  The 
accession  of  Olaus  was  a  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Valde- 
mar  with  Haco  the  prince  of  Norway.  This 
marriage  did  not  promise  such  an  important 
result,  as  the  king  of  Denmark  had  then  a  son 
living,  and  there  were  also  alive  two  other 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  a  duke  of  Sles- 
wick  and  his  son  ;  but  the  son  of  the  king 
died  of  a  fever  within  a  few  days  after  the 
marriage,  and  the  survivor  of  the  two  other 
princes,  the  young  duke  of  Sleswick,  died  with- 
out issue  ten  years  afterwards,  and  some 
months  before  the  death  of  Valdemar. 

Olaus  was  but  five  years  old  when  he  was  (I) 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  ; 
and  his  minority  afforded  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  his  mother,  who  was  appointed  re- 
gent, the  celebrated  Margaret,  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Semiramis  of  the 
north.  In  such  a  case  as  this  a  minority  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourable  circumstance, 
as  it  formed  slowly  and  gradually  a  connection 
between  two  independent  governments,  the  one 
people  being  gratified  with    the  prospect  of 
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being  at  a  future  time  governed  by  their  own 
countryman,  and  the  other    with  the  actual 
administration  of  a  native  queen.     It  happened 
indeed  that  two  successive  minorities  contri* 
buted  to  furnish  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  abilities  of  Margaret ;   and  it  may  be  held 
thati  as  the  delicate  and  artful  management  of 
a  female   reign  was  necessary  for  reconciling 
such  discordant  interests,  so  was  such  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances  as  we  ob* 
serve  in  this  case,  indispensable  for  disposing 
the  fierce  warriors  of  the  north  to  submit  them- 
selves to  female  government.     Olaus,   who  was 
apparently   destined  to  accomplish  the  triple 
union  of  the  north,  being  the  last  survivor  of 
the  royal  families  both  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  also  tbe  king  of  Denmark,   died  in   the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age  :   eight  years  how- 
ever before  this  event  the  death  of  his  father 
had  transferred    to    him   the   crown    of  Nor* 
way,  so  that  two  of  the  three  neighbouring 
kingdoms  had  at  this   time   become  actually 
united.     The  •  experience  of  the  government 
of  Margaret,   and  the  desire  of  continuing  tbe 
union  with  Norway,   determined^  the  Danes  to 
entrust  their  crown  to  her,  who  had  already  so 
satisfactorily  exercised   its  powers ;    and    the' 
Norwegians,  though  more  averse  from  a  female 
reign,  which  was  even  expressly  forbidden  by 

*  Mallet,  tome  4.  p.  ^5,  &c. 
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their  ancient  laws^  were  yet  induced  to  make 
a  similar  appointmenti  by  a  provision  that  Eric 
her  grand-nephew,  who  was  then  but  five  years 
old,  should  be  named  to  the  supcession,  and 
should  in  the  interval  enjoy  the  title  of  king. 
The  Mvance^nfnt  pf  Margaret  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Denmark  occurred  in  the  year  1387, 
the  next  year  she  obtained  the  royal  power  of 
Norway,  and  ten  ye^rs  afterwards  the  great 
object  of  all  her  policy  yri^s  ^tt^ined  by  the 
completion  of  the  Union  of  (w)  Calipar,  which 
combined  these  two  l^ing^on\s  with  Sweden 
under  a  common  monarch. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Norw^iy  we  know 
little,  except  the  conpern  which  its  pepple  topic 
in  the  various  expeditions  whiph  infested  the 
more  southern  countries,  and  its  occa^iqp^i 
connection  with  Denmark-  The  reign  of  iUi  fij^t 
king  Harold  Harfagre,  *  who  in  th^  y^ar  885 
established  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  over- 
throw of  all  his  rivals,  is  indeed  its  mos^t  int^*- 
resting  period,  as  it  was  distinguished  by  tbe 
most  remarkable  migrations  of  the  inhtibitaints 
of  Norway.  As  t  many  of  th/e  cpnqu^r^d  sought 
f etreat  on  distant  shores,  sprne  of  tb?m  (n)  ^s** 
tablished  themselves  in  Icelat^d,  md  thps  b^4U 
a  communication,  which  pcf^vidkd  a  peaceful 
refuge  for  (o)  the  literature  of  the  north,  when 

^  Antiq.  Celto-Scandicae,  p.    1.  Hamis,  1786. 
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it  was  driven  from  the  continent  by  frequent 
and  long-continued  hostilities ;    while  others, 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  {p)  the  Scot- 
tish isles,  and    from  them   infested  their  ori- 
ginal country  with  their  depredations,  provoked 
Harold  to  ah  expedition,   by  y^hich  in  the  year 
888   he  accquired  to  Norway  the  dominion  of 
these  islands,  extending  his  ravages  even  to 
that  of  Man.     The  literary  character  of  Ice- 
land *  was   maintained  chiefly  from    the  year 
1000,  in   which  with  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity the   art  of  writing  became  more  gene- 
rally known,  to  the  year  1364,  in  which,  being 
reduced  by  Norway,  it  lost  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  independence.     The  dominion  of  the 
Scottish  isles  was  abandoned  by  Norway  in  the 
year  1468,  when  t  the  isles  of  Shetland  and  Ork- 
neyjwere  ceded  by  a  marriage*treaty  to  James 
III.  of  Scotlandy  the  Hebrides  and  Man  t  having 
been  already  in  the  year  1266   transferred  to 
that  country  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  of 
a  thousand  marks,  with  an  annual  payment  of 
a    hundred.      Harold,  having  prohibited   liis 
43ubjects  from    committing  piracy   within  the 
limits  of  their  country,  gave  occasion  also  to 
another  migration,  which  was  attended  by  most 
important    consequences.      §  Rolfr  or   Rollo 

♦  Letters  on  Iceland  by  Uno  Von  Triol,  p.  161.  f  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia^  yol  1.  p.  616,  8S4«  %  Dairy mple'a 
Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  177,  178.  Edin.  1776.  §  Antiq. 
Celto^Scand.  p.  6,  T* 
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violated  the  ordinance,  and  in  the  year  896  was 
driven  into  exile ;  banished  from  his  counftry, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  western  islands  of  Scot* 
land,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  in  England ;  and  being  repelled  froiir 
that  country  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  he  in 
the  year  91 1  removed  to  France,  from  which 
settlement  his  descendant .  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

Sweden,  though  claiming  the  same  antiquity 
with  Denmark  and  Norway,  was  in  its  earlier 
period  precluded  by  its  situation  from  connect- 
ing itself  in  such  important  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Not  in  any  place 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  havityg  little  com* 
munication  even  with  the  Baltic,  it  was  not  fitted 
for  engaging  extensively  in  maritime  expedi- 
tions ;  and  being  separated  from  the  more  im- 
proved countries  of  Europe,  it  was  as  little 
adapted  to  concern  itself  in  military  enterpri9e8. 
In  the  period  preceding  the  union  of  Calmar 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  thing 
particularly  observable  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  except  the  successive  arrangements  by 
which  its  government  was  internally  adjusted, 
and  those  which  afterwards  disposed  it  to  yield 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  adjacent  kingdoms  in 
forming  a  temporary  combination. 

In  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Swedish  go- 
vernment, it  is  in  the  first  place  observable. 
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that  ^  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  elevaith  centu- 
ry the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  was  united  to  an^ 
cient  Sweden,  which  was  thus  extended  towards 
the  Sound,    or  the   entrance   of   the  B^Uic, 
though  the  province  o£  Scania,  which  was  Iveld 
by  the  Danes,  still  separated  the  kingdom  from 
that  important  passage.     We  are  also  informed 
that  th^  five  reigns,  which  occupied  the  ibter- 
val  between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  and 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  constituted,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  the  golden  age  of  Swe« 
den,  not  merely  because  the  Christian  religian 
was  during  this  time  established  by  the  pi^y 
and  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  sovereigna^ 
but  also  because  the  authority  of  law  was  care-i 
fully  maintained  by  an  exact  administration  of 
justice.     This  auspicious  period,  so  -well  fitted 
for  preparing  the  foundation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, was  concluded  in  the  year  11S8.     It  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  series  of  domes- 
tic   contention,   arising    first   from   the  coiUr 
petitions  of  the  two  united  kingdoms  of  tbe 
Swedes   and  Goths    about    the  elections    of 
their  common  sovereign^  and  afterwards  from 
the  divisions  of  the  several  members  of  the 
reigoing  family.     But  though  this  was  an  a^«t 
tated,  it  was  yet  f^  improving  period  of  the 
Swedish  history,  for  we  find  frequent  ipendon 
of  the  exertions  of  the  kings  to  ^piend  the 

*  Pdfend.  tome  1.  p.  76,  lie. 
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legiBlatioB  of  the  country.     At  length  in  the 
year   1279  Magnus  became  king  of  Swedea, 
and  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign,  with  thir- 
teen  of  that  of  his  son,  during  which  the  go- 
vernment was  on  account  of  a  minority  con- 
ducted by  an  able   minister,  formed  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  its  earlier 
history.     Magnus  *  maintained  the  administra«> 
tion  of  justice  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  ac- 
quired  the  surname  of  Ladelas,  which  intimated 
that  locks  were  rendered  useless  ;  having  t  mar.> 
ried  a  daughter  of  a  count  of  Uolstein,  he  was 
enabled  to  introduce  into  Sweden  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  merit,  whom  he  support- 
ed in  opposition  to  the  jealousies  of  his  nobles  ; 
and  so  successfully  did  he  exert  his  command^f 
ing  influence  in  encreasing  the  resources  and 
the  power  of  the  crown,  that  the  historian  of 
Sweden  was  o£  opinion,  t  that  if  be  had  not 
been  prevented  by  death,  he  would  ha^i^  be- 
queathed an  absolute  authority  to  his  children. 
His  son  Birger  being  but  eleven  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  thp  government 
was  administered  by  a  regent  during  thirtees 
years  witb  wisdom  and  with  vigour,  azid  in  this 
interval  it  was  enacted,  among  other  legislative 
reforms,  (^)  that  no  man  should  thenceforward 
be  bought  or  sold.    Thus  was  the  kingdom  of 

*  Pufend.  lome  l.f.  100.         f  Ibid.  p.  102. 
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Sweden  gradually  consolidated  and  improved ; 
and  thus  was  it  qualified  to  sustain  the  long  se- 
ries of  suffering  which  it  was  destined  to  un- 
dergo in  the  preparation  for  its  union  with 
Denmark,  and  in  its  subsequent  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

In  the  previous  arrangements  which  respec- 
tively  disposed    Denmark    and   Sweden   to  a 
union,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  difference  cor- 
responding to  the  stations  which  they  respec- 
tively held  in   the   combination  when  it  had 
been  effected,  Denmark  having  been  in  that 
combination  the  predominant,  and  Sweden  the 
inferior  and  the  constrained   member  of  the 
confederacy.     Agreeably  to  such  an  expecta- 
tion we  have  seen  that  in  the  former  country 
the  union  was  preceded  by  about  half  a  cen- 
tury of  energetic   government,   fitting   it  for 
assuming  a  commanding   character;   whereas 
in   Sweden    the    government,     which    in   two 
centuries    and    a    half  had    been    gradually 
acquiring  consistency    and  strength,   was    in 
the  century  preceding  the  union   so   relaxed 
and  enfeebled,  that  it  was  disposed  to  yield 
without  resistance  to    a    foreign  ascendancy. 
The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Birger,  dur- 
ing which  he  himself  held  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, ivas  distracted  by  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  between  him  and  his  two  brothers, 
and  by  the  discontent  which  his  own  oppres- 
sive conduct  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
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jects.  Birger  was  .was  at  length  driven  from 
his  throile,  and  Magnus,  the  infant-son  of  a 
brother  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  starved  to 
death,  was  substituted  in  his  room.  This  prince 
contributed  in  a  twofold  manner  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  union.  The  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way, which  he  inherited  by  bis  mother,  he  af- 
terwards ceded  to  his  son  Haco,  who  married 
Margaret  of  Denmark  :  and  the  Swedish  histo- 
rian (r)  has  remarked,  that  the  oppressive  exac- 
tions which  were  occasioned  by  the  imprudent 
enterprises  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  were 
the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes,  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  afterwards  afflicted.  Magnus,  like 
his  predecessor,  was  driven  from  the  throne 
for  his  misconduct,  and  Albert  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  who  was  a  grandson  of  his  sister,  was 
elected  king,  the  deposition  o£  Magnus  having 
involved  the  rejection  of  his  son  Haco,  then 
king  of  Norway. 

In  the  immediate  circumstances  also  of  the 
union  a  peculiarity  is  observable,  which  corres- 
ponds  to  the  situation  of  Sweden  as  a  reluctant 
member  of  the  league.  By  the  election  of  Al- 
bert Sweden  became  subject  to  the  government 
of  a  stranger,  who  *  inherited  from  his  mother 
the  nearest  pretension  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. This  would  seem  to  promise  a  connec- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms  formed  by  the  regular 

*  PufeDcL  tome  l.p.  146«  * 
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&uctes»ion  of  Albert  to  tlve  one  crown  after  that 
he  had  been  ekctisd  to  the  other.  The  event 
^as  however  very  difibrent,  and  the  difference 
seems  to  ifterit  particular  attenttoti,  as  exerci^ 
itig  ati  ifhportant  influence  on  the  fortune  ef 
the  uMoni  which  was  at  ief>gth  eiFected.  VaU 
demat  III,  kitig  of  Denmark,  left  only  ^wo 
daughters,  the  eKier  of  whom  was  the  moihef 
of  Albert,  afid  the  younger  was  married  to 
Haco  king  of  Norway-  To  fill  their  vacant 
thn^e  the  Danes  *  in  their  anxiety  to  accom* 
pUsh  thii^  union,  elected  Olafr  or  Oktus,  the  son 
of  Haco  king  of  Nui^Way,  because,  besides  hii 
right  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  this  country, 
he  ttfso  derived  fVom  his  father  a  pretension 
to  the  crowii  of  Sweden,  whereas  Albert,  the 
reigning  king  of  Sweden,  bad  no  pretension  to 
that  of  Norway.  A  connection  was  in  this 
manner  quietly  effected  between  Norway  and 
Denmark  by  the  advancement  of  Olaus  to  the 
tiirone  of  the  latter  country,  while  the  rival 
pretensions  of  Olaus  and  Albert  generated  a 
war  between  this  country  and  Sweden,  and 
rendered  tlie  union  at  length  effected  a  con- 
quest instead  of  a  voluntary  alliance.  Norway 
accordingly  continued  to  be  connected  with  the 
clt>wn  of  Denmark,  while  the  union  of  Swedeft 
with  the  same  counti^  was  almost  from  its  com- 
medcement  m  occasion  of  hostility,  and  was 

*  Hallet.  time  4.  p.  S44. 
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at   l^iigth  finaH^  dissolved.       The    reign    of 
Albert  did  indeed,  like  those  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors Birger  and  MagnUs, .  contribute  to  pro- 
mote the  union  by  offending  and  alienating  the 
peof^le  of  Swedfen.      When  •  he  had,  Sfter  a 
Mruggle  of  twenty  years,  succeeded  in  eMsf- 
Mishing  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the 
country,  he  aspired  to  the  possession  df  abso- 
lute power,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  <A>- 
ject  introduced  a  considerable  nufhber  of  Qer- 
mrans,   whom  he  gratified  \^ith  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  could  bestow  ^    he  then  pro- 
pped to  enrich  himself  by  annexing  to  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown  a  third  pafrt  of  k\\  th^  eft- 
tMes  of  land  belongiiftg  to  secular  person^,  is 
well  as  those  belonging  to  eccfeiliastics ;  aiMl  fts 
he   actually  proceeded  to  seize  the  portittis 
which  he  claimed,  he  drove  tfyft  nobility  t6  se^ 
protection  from  Margatet  df  Denmark.     Sdch 
ip^ere  the  various  circumstances  which  prtpalfed 
this  impoitant  revolution,  at  the  Vtt^y  tim^t 
when  the  er^linction  of  the  male  deScendatitS'6f 
the  thuee  roy^l  families  had,  as  queen  Margaret 
remarked,  ^cilitated  its  acc^m^^lishmeM:. 

Xt  has  been  already  intimated  that  tb^  im^- 
dittte  bearing  of  this  cetebrated  iHnion  reta^ed 
to  the  Hanseartic  Cov^ftderacy.  Of  this  cdtfffc- 
ncy  Lfibcrck,  $  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Blitic, 

«  Piifimd.ifliiae  I.  p.  149^151.  f  ^^kl.  p.  Wi. 
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was  the  principal  city,  and  the  trade  of  this 
sea  formed  a  principal  part  of  its  commerce. 
The  confederated  cities  had  accordingly  ad- 
vanced with  rapid,  and  nearly  successful  strides 
towards  the  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic.  They  had  already,  as  has 
been  remarked,  almost  destroyed  the  commerce 
and  the  marine  of  Denmark ;  they  had  given 
the  most  strenuous  assistance  of  their  fleets  to 
the  rival  power  of  Swedeiv,  of  the  naval  com- 
petition  of  which  they  were  not  apprehensive  ; 
*  they  had  extorted  from  Denmark  a  cession  of 
a  principal  part  of  the  province,  which  she  pos- 
sessed on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Sound  ;  and 
tfiey  had  recently  formed  a  powerful  settle- 
ment at  Bergen  in  Norway,  where  they  had 
long  traded.  Tliese  considerations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  crisis  was  come,  at  which  it 
YBs  to  be  determined,  whether  a  government  of 
nerchants  should  rule  the  Baltic  and  its  shores, 
or  whether  the  confederacy  should  receive  a 
siocky  which  should  repress  its  ambition,  acce- 
lerate its  decline,  and  occasion  the  removal  of 
t\e  commerce  of  Europe  to  other  management. 
Ihe  union  of  Calmar  decided  the  question,  for 
hf  t  connecting  the  rival  powers  of  the  north  it 
deprived  the  confederacy  of  the  advantage  of 
tleir  distinctness.  The  same  combination 
Acrved  also  to  hinder  the  Danes  from  succeed- 

*  Mallet,  tome  4.  p.  2S4.  f  Ibid  tome  5.  p.  474. 
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ing  to  the  possession  of  the  commercial  ascend* 
ancy  of  the  Hanseatic  states,  for  *  by  the  wars 
which  arose  from  the  union  it  exhausted  in  in- 
effectual enterprises  that  strength,  which  it 
was  the  true  interest  of  the  triple  government 
to  employ  only  in  commerce.  The  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  was 
accordingly  from  this  time  divided  between 
the  merchants  of  two  cities  not  included  in  the 
confederacy :  Hamburgh,  t  which  was  retained 
in  a  neutrality  by  the  homage  which  it  had 
performed  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  burgomaster,  assumed  an  ascend- 
ancy .  over  Lubeck  ;  and  Copenhagen,  t  which 
now  became  the  capital  of  Denmark,  was  ren« 
dered  the  emporium  of  that  commerce,  which 
the  Danish  merchants  had  been  before  obliged 
to  manage  at  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
influence  of  the  Union  of  Calmar  on  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  in  repressing  the  ambition 
of  a  mercantile  confederacy,  the  utility  of 
which  was  limited  to  a  short  period,  and  was 
at  this  time  to  give  way  to  new  arrangements 
of  commerce,  will  assist  in  explaining  the  very 
limited  duration  of  a  connection,  which  was 
formed  in  the  year  1397,  and  finally  dissolved 

VOL.  iv.  T 
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in  the  year  1524,  when  it  bad  subsisted,  thougb 
with  long  and  frequent  interruptions,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  Even 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  union 
the  Dutch  and  En^ish  had  begun  to  assert  a 
share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  and  before 
its  final  dissolution,  or  *  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Hanse- 
towns  had  begun  to  lose  their  commercial  as- 
cendancy. It  appears  therefore  that,  if  the 
Union  of  Calmar  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  power  which  repressed  the 
ambition  of  the  confederacy,  its  duration 
was  accurately  accommodated  to  the-  exi- 
gency. And  as  the  longer  continuance  of  the 
union  was  not  necessary  for  such  an  operation, 
so  would  it  have  been  the  cause  of  a  very  con- 
siderable derangement  of  the  general  system  of 
Europe.  If,  says  t  the  historian  of  Denmark, 
the  successors  of  Margaret,  masters  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  coast,  and  of  a  people  emi- 
nently qualified  for  naval  service,  had  invited 
commerce  into  their  states,  and  afterwards  taken 
some  concern  in  the  conquests  of  the  new 
world,  what  empire  would  have  united  such 
resources  for  ruling  at  a  distance,  with  a  situa- 
tion so  favourable  to  its  own  defence  ?  Instead 
then  of  a  balanced  system  of  two   secondary 

•  Mallet,  tome  6.  p.  167;  168.        •\  Ibid,  tome  4.  p.  SOI. 
tome  5.  p.  418. 
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goverutnents,  which  opens  the  trade  of  the 
Baltic  to^  the  southern  states,  one  powerful 
empire  would  have  been  foimed,  which  must 
have  acted  on  the  general  system  with  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  not  only  in  general  by  con- 
stituting a  force  not  compensated  and  balanced 
by  another,  but  particularly  by  maintaining  an 
exclusive  possession  of  a  trade,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  resources  of  the  rest. 

But  besides  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
union  in  repressing  the  ambition  of  the  Han- 
seatic  confederacy,  another  operation^  may  also 
be  discovered,  remote  and  indirect,  but  not  less 
important,  which  required  that  its  duration 
should  not  be  prolonged*  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly urged  in  these  lectures,  that  the  energies 
of  a  people  are  excited  by  the  external  com- 
pression which  it  receives  from  some  other, 
being  the  eiforts  of  a  reaction  which  is  opposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  compressing  state.  The 
Union  of  Calmar  seems  accordingly  to  have 
been  the  process,  by  which  the  government  of 
Denmark,  raised  by  its  commerce  to  an  earlier 
importance,  acted  upon  th^t  of  Sweden,  which 
wad  then  but  struggling  for  its  existence,  and 
stimulated  it  to  that  energy  of  military  heroism, 
which  af1:erwards  so  powerfully  afiected  the 
two  empires  of  Germany  and  Russia.  If  this 
other  bearing  of  the  union  be  acknowledged, 
the  connection  ought  not  to  have  continued  so 
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long  as  to  repress  and  subdue,  inst^d  of  sti«- 
mulating  and  exciting,  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  people  who  were  its  object.  A 
foreign  dominion  forced  upon  a  nation  would 
for  some  time  serve  to  rouse  in  it  every  princi* 
pie  of  exertion ;  but  when  these  principles  had 
been  brought  into  activity,  their  energy  would 
then  be  better  maintained  in  the  struggle  of 
two  independent  governments  mutually  op- 
posed, especially  as  it  would  be  animated  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  degrading  inferiority 
from  which  the  nation  had  been  with  difficulty 
delivered. 

Of  the  two  principal  of  these  northern  coun- 
triesy  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  latter  was  evi- 
dently more  fitted  to  constitute  the  power 
which  should  in  later  ages  make  violent  impres- 
sions on  the  neighbouring  empires.  Not  only 
was  it  nearly  excluded  from  those  maritime 
communications,  which  gave  a  commercial  cha- 
racter to  its  rival  and  to  Norway,  but  its  less 
gebial  climate  and  soil  withheld  its  people  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  those  agricultural  oc- 
cupations, which  in  Denmark  contributed  to  miti- 
gate the  fierce  independence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  indeed  furnished  the 
Swedes  with  materials  of  commerce ;  but  the 
situation  of  a  miner  is  not  favourable  to  ci- 
vilization, and  (s)  so  little  did  it  dispose  the 
people  of  Sweden  to  manufacturing  industry. 
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that  they  began  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  work  their  own  iron,  the 
ore  having  before  been  carried  to  Dantzic 
and  other  parts  of  Prussia  to  be  there  forged 
into  bars.  Though,  therefore  in  Denmark,  as 
well  as  in  Sweden,  the  peasants  constituted  a 
distinct  order  in  the  state,  and  were  specially 
represented  in  the  national  legislature,  yet  in 
the  latter  country  they  were  so  much  less 
controlled  by  the  opposing  influence  of  towns, 
which  were  then  few  and  inconsiderable,  and 
they  were  themselves  so  much  less  disposed  to 
subordination  by  the  general  habits  of  their 
lives,  that  they  assumed  a  much  bolder  tone  in 
the  public  councils,  and  were  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  independence  not  observable  among 
those  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Dale- 
carlians  in  particular,  who  inhabited  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden, 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  not 
contented  with  the  exemption  from  all  oppres* 
sion  which  they  eAjoyed  amidst  the  fastnesses 
of  nature,  were  ever  ready  to  sally  forth  from 
their  (^)  mountains  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
countrymen^ 

A  predisposing  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  of  Calmar  has  been  shown  to  have 
consisted  in  that  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  rendered  the  connection  of  the  two 
countries  the  result  of  mutual  hostilities.      A 
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more  immediate  cause  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
state  of  society,  which  was  not  then  prepared 
for  so  great  an  operation  in  policy ;  and  the 
historian  *  has  accordingly  remarked,  that  the 
union  would  have  been  maintained  without 
difficulty  in  an  age  in  which  the  people 
were  more  accustomed  to  submission,  the  sove- 
vereigns  more  moderate  and  more  humane,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  powerful,  and  the  minis* 
ters  better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
of  government.  But  the  formal  renewal  of  the 
union  in  the  year  1436  has  induced  the  same 
judicious  writer  to  ascribe  much  to  the  opera*^ 
tion  of  individual  character.  Since,  t  says  be, 
after  so  many  false  measures,  imprudences, 
troubles,  and  unsuccessful  wars,  it  was  reesta- 
blished of  itself,  and  solely  by  the  vigour  of  its 
own  constitution,  with  what  ease  might  it  not 
have  been  rendered  durable  by  a  prince  a  little 
politic,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  solid  grandeur  ? 
But  providence  had  doubtless  decreed  to  sub- 
vert the  work  of  Margaret  by  giving  her  Eric 
as  a  successor.  And  he  afterwards  adds,  t  if  we 
collect  the  .principal  particulars  of  the  life  of 
this  prince,  we  must  at  once  perceive  that  no 
character  could  be  more  opposed  than  his  to 
that  of  Margaret,  nor  consequently  any  more 
proper  for .  destroying  the  great  work,  which 

•  Mallet,  tome  6.  p.  82.  t  Ibid,  tome  4.  p.  Sfi|7. 

X  Ibid.  p.  42U 
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«he  had  left  to  him  to  be  accomplished.  Nor  was 
the  decisive  influence  of  individual  character  on 
this  interesting  occasion  observable  only  among 
the  Danes,  for,  •  while  the  violences  of  their 
sovereign  excited  a  general  fermentation  in 
Sweden,  at  the  same  time  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Swedish  hero,  Gustavus  Vasa,  one  of 
those  extraordinaiy  men  whom  nature  seems  to 
produce  from  time  to  time  for  determining  the 
destinies  of  nations.  This  young  lord,  endowed 
with  every  quality  which  could  fit  him  for  ex- 
citing and  directing  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people, 
was  urged  by  private  wrongs  to  attempt  the  de- 
li verance  of  his  country.  First  driven  into  revolt 
by  the  perfidy  with  which  he  had  been  carried  a 
prisoner  into  Denmark,  when  he  had  been  de- 
livered as  one  of  five  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  the  king  in  Stockholm,  he  was  afterwards  yet 
more  strongly  excited  to  vengeance  by  a  massa- 
cre perpetrated  in  the  capital,  in  which  his 
father  had  perished  with  many  of  his  relatives 
atid  friends.  Having  effected  his  escape  from 
the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been  unjustly  de- 
tained, he  obtained  some  inconsiderable  assist- 
ance  from  the  people  of  Qi)  Lubeck,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  union  which  connected  Sweden 
with  Denmark ;  and  he  then^  sought  his  native 
land,  where  however  he  was  received  with  so 
much  apprehension   and  even   alienation,    as 

*  Mallet,  tome  5.  p.  471. 
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would  have  destroyed  the  hopes  of  any  other 
adventurer ;  and  at  length,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  found  a  refuge 
among  the  DalecarUans :  among  those  hardy 
and  independent  peasants  he  found  some  who 
were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Dalecarlia  with  about  two  hun- 
dred followers  he  boldly  began  the  enterprise, 
which  after  three  years  terminated  in  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  union,  and  in  placing  Gusta- 
vus  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  country,  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  be  the  author 
of  the  greatness  of  Sweden. 

While  Sweden  was  thus  detached  from  the 
union,  various  causes  cooperated  to  maintain 
the  connection  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  which 
had  not,  like  that  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
been  weakened  by  any  antecedent  hostility. 
Eric,  *  whose  conduct  contributed  so  much  to 
the  alienation  of  the  Swedes,  was  particularly 
indulgent  to  the  Norwegians,  one  of  whom  was 
his  favourite  minister ;  and  he  accordingly  ex- 
perienced from  them  a  degree  of  attachment, 
which  was  not  manifested  by  his  other  subjects. 
The  Norwegians  t  also  appear  to  have  been  of 
themselves  disposed  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  hostility  with  their  neigbours,  whether 
because  this  was  the  wish  of  their  clergy,  who 
exercised   a  very   considerable  influence  over 

*  Mallet,  tome  4.  p.  425.  f  ^^^^'  ^™^  '•  P*  ^»  ^^* 
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them,  or  because  they  had  been  much  en- 
feebled by  their  dissensions,  by  the  decay' of 
their  commerce,  by  the  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  ancient  conquests,  and  by  the  great 
pestilence  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  such 
circumstances  too  *  the  example  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  Swedes  in  the  struggles 
which  preceded  the  final  dissolution  of  their 
union  with  the  Danes,  would  operate  pow- 
erfuUy  on  the  minds  of  the  Norwegians  in  dis« 
posing  them  to  adhere  to  their  connection  with 
that  people :  and  indeed  t  the  extraordinary  se« 
verity  employed  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  separation  of  Sweden, 
in  punishing  a  rebellion,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Swedes,  destroyed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  Norway,  as  must  have 
disabled  that  country  for  any  effort  of  sepa* 
ration. 

Thus  was  at  length  a  little  system  con- 
stituted of  two  states  of  a  secondary  order, 
the  one  comprehending  Denmark  and  Norway, 
being  more  of  a  commercial,  the  other,  which 
was  Sweden,  being  rather  of  a  military  cha* 
racter,  though  not  wholly  excluded  from  com- 
merce. The  opposing  powers  of  this  system 
maintained  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  for  the 
Dutch  and  the  English ;  and  the  dread  of  the 
predominance  of  Denmark  served  to  excite 

•  Mallet,  tome  5.  p.  214.  t  ^^d-  P-  ^^  ^^^ 
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Sweden  to  those  energies,  which  acted  with  so 
much  effect  on  the  two  northern  empires. 


(a)  The  northern  migrations  have  been  dis« 
tributed  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  Celts, 
those  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tribes,  and 
lastly  those  of  the  Slavians ;  the  Celts  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  the  countries  of  the 
west,  and  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Gauls,  Britons  and  Irish.  The  Iberians,  or  the 
original  Spaniards,  appear  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  the  Celtiberians  seem  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  these  with 
the  Celts.  Pref  by  Bishop  Percy  to  Mallet's 
Introd.  a  1'  Hist,  de  Danemarc. 

(i)  Odin  or  Woden  was  the  name  of  the 
god,  whose  prophet  or  priest  this  leader  pre- 
tended to  be,  and  the  ignorance  of  succeeding 
ages  so  confounded  the  deity  with  the  priest, 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Icelandic  chronicles  describe  him  as  the 
most  persuasive  of  men,  and  say  that  he  in- 
vented the  Runic  character,  and  first  taught 
poetry  to  the  Scandinavians  7  they  also  repre- 
sent him  as  the  most  furious  and  formidable 
enemy ;  and»  ascribe  to  him  a  skill  in  magic. 
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which  appears  to  have  caused  him  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  god.  All  this  implies  only  that  he 
was  much  superior  in  civilization  to  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  he  invaded. 
Introd.  a  PHist.  de  Dannemarc,  eh.  4.  Some 
trace  of  the  worship  paid  to  Odin  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  the  dav  of  Woden  or  Odin.  As  he  was 
esteemed  the  author  of  magic,  and  inventor 
of  all  the  arts,  he  was  considered  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  Mercury,  and  therefore 
the  name  of  the  day  consecrated  to  him  was 
expressed  in  Latin  dies  MercttriL  Ibid.^  ch.  6. 
The  Edda,  which  contains  all  that  is  known  of 
his  religion,  is  in  truth  not  a  system  of  doc* 
trine,  but  a  course  of  poetical  lectures  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  such  young  Icelanders, 
who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession of  scald  or  poet,  it  being  thought  neces< 
sary  that  they  should  retain  in  their  poems  the 
old  mythology,  though  the  pagan  religion  had 
been  then  recently  abolished  in  Iceland.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  Gothic  word  signifying 
grandmother,  probably  thought  expressive  of 
an  ancient  tradition.  There  have  been  two 
Eddas.  The  first  was  compiled  by  Soemund 
Sigfusson  bom  in  Iceland  about  the  year  1067« 
This  having  been  very  voluminous  and  obscure, 
a  second,  which  we  now  have»  was  compoted 
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by  Snorro  Sturleson  born   in  the  year  1179« 
Avant-Propos  a  seconde  part,  de  Plntrod. 

(c)  According  to  Usher  they  began  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  invasion  o^  the  year 
797  extended  only  to  Rachlin,  a  small  island 
adjacent  to  Ireland.  O'Halloran's  Introd.  to 
the  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  S.  p.  148,  152. 

(d)  Rolfr  or  RoUo  was  expelled  from  Nor- 
way in  the  year  896  ;  but  he  sought  a  retreat 
first  in  the  Hsbudas  or  Hebrides,  then  in  Eng- 
land, and  finally  established  himself  in  France. 
Antiq.  Celto*Scand.  p.  7*  Turner's  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, vol.  3.  p.  94. 

(e)  Thormod  Torfa&us,  historiographer  of 
Norway,  who  was  born  in  Iceland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  died  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  is  the  great  authority  on  whom 
Mallet  relies  for  the  antiquities  of  Danish  his- 
tory. The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  probably 
induced  to  search  for  such  occupation  by  an 
ungenial  climate  and  much  leisure,  while  they 
were  stimulated  to  activity  by  a  republican  go- 
vernment, were  particularly  fond  of  history, 
and  among  them  were  formed  those  poets,  who 
were  called  scalds.  The  Icelandic  ,annals  were 
however  not  very  ancient.  The  first  Icelandic 
historian,  bishop  Isleif,  died  in  the  year  1080. 
His  collections  are  lost,  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  Are,  a  priest,  used  them  in  com- 
posing his  chronicles,  a  part  of  which  is  still 
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extant.  This  writer  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  same  century  ;  as  did  also  Roemund,  some 
of  whose  works  still  remain.  Snorro  Sturleson, 
who  was  slain  in  the  year  124I9  is  he  of  all  their 
historians,  whose  works  are  most  useful  to  us  at 
present.  Bishop  Percy's  Transl.  of  Mallet's 
North.  Antiq.  vol.  1.  p.  44,  &c. 

{/)  The  province  of  Scania  ar  Schonen, 
having  been  much  oppressed  by  heavy  imposts^ 
revolted  to  Sweden  in  the  year  1 529,  but  was 
restored  to  Denmark  with  the  others  in  the 
year  1859.  The  peace  of  the  year  1658  also 
gave  the  Swedes  the  free  passage  of  the  Sound* 
Pufend.  tome  l.  p.  131, 138  ;  tome  3.  p.  28. 

(jg)  The  more  agricultural  state  of  the 
Danish  dominions  constituted  another  principle 
of  connection,  as  they  could  better  supply  Nor* 
way  with  provisions. 

(A)  In  the  reign  of  Sigefroy,  who  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  782, 
several  missionaries  proceeded  to  Denmark,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Wittikind,  a  Saxon  prince 
who  had  been  recently  converted.  The  results 
of  these  efforts  are  not  known :  but  Harold, 
having  been  driven  from  the  throne,  sought 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire» 
and  having  been  baptized  with  his  family  and 
a  great  number  of  Danish  lords  in  the  year 
896,  was  sent  back  by  Lewis  with  troops  and 
some  missionaries,    among   which  latter    was 
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Anschaire,  who  has  been  distinguished  as  the 
apostle  of  the  north.  Harold  having  been 
soon  driven  out,  Anschaire  did  not  make  much 
progress  in  Denmark,  but  he  was  well  received 
in  Sweden ;  when  however  that  prince  was 
restored  in  the  year  935,  Christianity  was 
again  openly  favoured.  The  conversion  of 
Norway,  effected  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  originally  military.  Olaus  Tryg- 
gueson,  having  been  proselyted  in  England^ 
when  like  Harold  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
throne,  determined  after  his  restoration  that 
his  subjects  should  embrace  his  religion,  and 
without  employing  any  missionary  to' explain 
its  doctrines,  required  and  enforced  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  in  a  single  campaign.  Mallet, 
tome  S.  p.  96,  &c. 

(i)  There  remained  one  prince,  Sweyne  the 
son  of  Estride  sister  of  Canute  and  of  count 
Ulso ;  but  he  was  an  exile  in  Sweden,  and  ar- 
rived too  late  in  England.  There  had  also 
been  another  named  Harold,  who  was  des- 
cended by  a  male  line ;  but  he  was  put  to 
death  about  the  same  time  by  Ordolphus  duke 
of  Saxony,  brother-inJaw  of  the  king  of  Nor- 
way.  Mallet,  tome  S.  p.  161,  note,  p.  l63.  note. 

(Ar)  Magnus,  whose  father  had  been  de* 
throned  by  Canute,  had  recovered  the  king- 
dom, and  concluded  with  Hardicanute  a  treaty, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  between  them»  that 
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the  survivor  should  succeed  to  the  other  in  the 
failure  of  male  issue.  He  was  accordingly,  at 
the  death  of  Hardicanute,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  partly  through  fear  oi 
his  power,  partly  through  respect  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  partly  through  a  desire  cf  main* 
taining  the  connection  with  Norway.  Ibid.  p. 
165,  164. 

(I)  In  the  account  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  in  the 
year  1 692,  originally  published  in  the  year  1 694, 
the  author  says,  that  Denmark  was,  till  within 
these  two  and  thirty  years,  governed  by  a  king 
chosen  by  the  people  of  all  sorts :  and  quotes 
the  answer  given  by  king  Vddemar  III.  to  the 
papal  nuncio  ;  naturam  habemus  a  Deo,  reg*^ 
num  a  subditis,  divitias  a  parentibus,  religionem 
a  Romana  ecclesia,  quam  si  nobis  invides  renua- 
ciamus  per  prassentes.  p.  27,  28.  Lond.  17S8. 
Sweden  in  the  like  manner  continued  to  be  an 
elective  kingdom  through  the  whole  period 
preceding  the  Union  of  Calmar.  Sheridan's 
hist,  of  the  late  Rev.  in  Sweden,  p.  75.  Dubl. 
1778.  Norway  appears  to  have  had  a  similar 
government.  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois,  tome 
!•  p.  151.  Paris  1802. 

(m)  So  called  from  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
which  it  was  concluded. 

(«)  That  island  however  had  been  previously 
inhabited^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli« 
gion  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  for  the 
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Norwegians  found  there  some  Irish  books,  bells, 
croziers,  and  other  things  of  this  sort*  Antiq. 
Celfo-Scand.  p.  14. 

(o)  An  ancient  Islandic  manuscript  has  pre- 
served a  list  of  all  the  poets,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  these  northern  kingdoms, 
from  the  reign  of  Regner  Lodbrog  to  that  of 
Valdemar  II,  or  from  the  year  7S0  to  the  year 
1157*  Of  these,  which  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  the  greatest  part  were  natives 
of  Iceland.  We  are  also  indebted  to  that  island 
for  almost  all  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
northern  nations  now  remaining.  It  should 
however  be  remarked,  that^  the  poetry  of  the 
north  appears  to  have  been  of  an  extravagant 
and  tumid  character,  every  thing  being  ex- 
pressed in  it  by  allegories,  metaphors,  and  hy-. 
perboles.  Introd.  a  Thist.  de  Daanemarc, 
part.  1.  p.  342 — 34 i.  Torfsus  judges  that  the 
name  scalds  which  they  gave  to  their  poets, 
signified  originally  a  smoother  and  polisher  of 
language.  Bishop  Percy  V  transl.  vol.  1.  p. 
S86,  note. 

(p)  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  these,  who 
was  the  first  jarl  or  earl  of  the  Orcades,  taught 
the  inhabitants  to  cut  turf  for  fuel.  Dictus 
autem  est  Torf-Einarus,  quod  exscindi  et  foco, 
lignorum  loco,  adhiberi  fecit  cespites  (tOff) 
cum  in  OrcadiJ>us  non  erant  sylvae.  This  eveot 
is  placed  by  Johnstone,  whose  translation  I 
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have  quoted,  between  the  year  896  and  903. 
Antiq.  CeIto*Scand.  p.  8. 

{q)  The  influence  of  Christianity  in  produc- 
ing this  ordinance  appears  from  the  reason  as- 
signed in  the  law,  that  it  was  not  just  that  one 
Christian  should  sell  another,  since  Jesus  Christ 
had  purchased  all  with  his  blood.  Puf.  tomel. 
p.  109. 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  ISO,  134,  135.  During  twenty- 
eight  years  however  he  governed  in  peace ;  and 
in  this  interval,  the  historian  observes,  the 
people,  who  in  the  preceding  reigns  had  been 
burthened  with  taxes,  and  harassed  by  civil 
wars,  bad  time  to  reestablish  their  affairs.  Mag- 
nus, at  his  election,  was  but  three  years  old, 
so  that  the  kingdom  was  necessarily  commit- 
ted to  a  regent;  but  this  prince  appears  to 
have  governed  peaceably  during  twelve  years, 
which  followed  the  death  of  that  minister. 

(i)  How  destitute  of  trade  Sweden  in  gene- 
ral must  have  been,  appears  from  the  extraor- 
dinary privileges  granted  by  Gustavus  Vasa  to 
the  traders  of  Lubeck  ;  that  they  should  pay  no 
duties  for  commodities  imported  into  Sweden, 
that  they  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
and  that  they  might  trade  at  certain  towns,  not 
only  with  the  citizens,  but  also  with  the  pea- 
sants.    Sheridan,  p.  66. 

(/)  Three  of  the  conditions  which  the  Dale- 
carlians  proposed  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  display  at 

VOL.   IT.  u 
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once  their  ipdepeodence,  their  superstition^  and 
their  simplicity :  these  were, ,  that  he  should 
never  pass  the  boundary  of  their  province  with- 
out giving  them  hostages  for  the  security  of 
their  privileges ;  that  whoever  should  eat  flesh 
on  a  fast-day,  should  be  burned  ;  and  that  both 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  should  resume 
the  old  habit  of  SwedeUf  and  never  afterward^ 
borrow  new  fashions  from  strangers*  Ibid.  p. 
1S8. 

(u)  A  residence  of  several  months  in  Lubeck, 
during  which  he  was  soliciting  this  aid,  afibrded 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  the  introduction 

« 

and  establishment  of  which  he  afterwards  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  of  Sweden.  Mallet» 
tome  5.  p.  475* 


LECTURE  XXXVII. 

Of  the  histories  qfthe  Turks  and  Persians^  from 
tike  suppression  cf  the  caliphate  in  the  year 
1 258,  to  the  accession  of  Solyman  L  to  the 
throne  qf  Turkey  in  the  year  1520. 


Mogul  empire  divided        ....  1 259 

Ottoman  government  begun       •     ..  ISQI 

Ottomans  invaded  Europe      .     .     .  1341 

Biyazet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane    •  14k02 

Constantinople  taken 145S 

Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sophis      .     •  1499 

Egypt  reduced  by  the  Ottomans-     •  1517 


The  several  Christian  governments  of  mo- 
dern {Europe  having  been  traced  through  th^ 
whole  of  the  period  which  preceded  the  Re- 
formation, it  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  th$ 
consideration  of  the  eastern  nations,  with  which 
this  examination  of  the  combinations  of  human 
policy  was  commenced.  When  these  were  b^* 
fore  considered,  I  stopped  at  the  time  when 
the  Tartar  conquerors  of  the  Arabs  suppressed 
ifafte  f  riestly  dominipn,  which  ua4^¥  ttN9  0419!^  9f 
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the  caliphate  had  been  established  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  impostor  of  Arabia.  I  shall  now 
resume  from  that  time  the  consideration  of 
their  history,  and  continue  it  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Turkish  emperor  Solyman 
I,  the  contemporary  of  the  German  emperor 
Charles  V,  I  began  this  course  of  lectures 
with  enquiring,  what  was  that  external  agency, 
which  served  to  compress  into  political  union 
the  imperfect  and  ill-cohering  members  of  an 
incipient  system  of  policy ;  and  it  is  now  pro- 
per to  enquire,  what  was  its  operation  as  the 
system  advanced  towards  its  maturity,  espe- 
cially as  the  important  crisis  was  approaching, 
in  which  a  religious  separation  developed  the 
principle  of  equilibrium  among  the  Christian 
states. 

The  Arabs,  and  the  Turks  by  whom  they 
were  followed,  though  they  acted  in  succession 
as  the  compresses  of  the  Christian  states  of 
Europe,  constituted  however  powers  differently 
characterized.  The  ardent  enthusiasts  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  while  by  a  fierce  spirit  of  hos- 
tility they  forced  into  some  degree  of  union  the 
alarmed  governments  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  served  also  to  convey  to  them  the 
stores  of  science,  to  communicate  the  first  in* 
spirations  of  poetic  composition,  and  to  elevate 
into  a  more  rapturous  character  the  chivalry 
which  was  formed  in  the  sober  usages  of  the 
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^'esU  The  Tartar  conquerors  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  sprung  from  a  rude  and  northern  le- 
gion, were  not  qualified  to  exercise  functions  of 
refinement,  but  merely  to  continue  the  hostility 
lyhich  that  empire  had  begun.  The  altered 
circumstances  of  Europe  however  no  longer  re- 
quired that  kind  of  assistance,  which  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  the  Arabiians  had  enabled  them 
to  afford.  The  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  had 
been  sufficiently  exerted, .  to  require  other  in- 
formation than  oriental  researches  could  sup- 
ply :  the  poetry  of  modern  Europe  had  been 
taught  to  lisp  its  earliest  numbers,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  lessons  of  ancient  com- 
position, without  losing  the  precious  originality 
of  inventive  genius:  and  the  chivalrous  charac- 
ter of  the  west  had  been  so  perfected  by  the 
combination  of  Arabian  enthusiasm  with  Eu- 
ropean sentiment,  as  to  impress  itself  deeply  in 
the  features  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  new 
system,  and  to  transmit  some  of  its  more  va- 
luable peculiarities  even  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Agents  of  another  and  a  much  inferior 
description  were  therefore  at  this  time  required 
for  exercising  on  the  European '  system  that 
power  of  compression,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  due  formation 
of  political  order  ;  agents  fierce  and  hostile,  dis- 
regarding the  refinements  of  cultivated  life,  and 
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contemptuously  rejecting  the  intercourses  by 
which  they  might  be  communicated. 

The  peculiar  functions  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, however  they  may  have  required  a 
people  of  inferior  attainments,  were  yet  in  their 
season  most  important  to  the  interests  of  £u« 
rope.    When  the  nations  of  Christendom  had 
been  prepared  for  the  study  of  ancient  h'tera* 
ture,  and  this  literature  was  become  Upecially 
necessary  for  that  great  revolution  of  religion, 
which  was  to  distinguish  the  sixteetith  century^ 
the  progress  of  the  Turkish  power,  spreading 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  overwhelming  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  eastern  empire  and  its  re- 
maining provinces,   drove  into  the  west  the 
teachers   of  the  language  of  Greece  (a)  with 
the  precious  reljcks  of  its  classic  compositions^ 
When  Greece  had  thus  ceased  to  be  necessary 
to  the  new  system  of  Europe,  as  a  storehouse  of 
that  ancient  refinement  which  might  then  after 
much  preparation  be  advantageously  received 
into  Italy,  and  when  the  admission  of  such  a 
country  into  the  system  would  have  embarrassed 
its  operations,  as  it  must  have  been  superfluous 
to  its  combination,  the  conquest  effected  by  a 
rude  and  unsocial  people  separated  it  from  all 
possibility  of  forming  a  connection  with  the 
European  nations,  and  reserved  it  for  a  future 
period  of  more  extensive  and  more  complicated 
relations  of  policy*    M^en  too  the  age  of  distant 
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discovery  was  arrived,  and  it  had  become 
expedient  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
Europe  should  be  forced  into  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
Exerted,  the  same  government,  which  had  thus 
suppressed  the  surviving  energies  of  Greece^ 
$ind  almost  reduced  it  to  a  political  non-exist- 
ence, extended  its  barbarous  dominion  also  over 
Egypt,  and  obstructing  the  communications  by 
which  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  then  chief* 
ly  maintained,  assisted  the  determination  by 
which  it  was  at  thi^  time  directed  to  the  more 
adventurous  navigation  of  the  ocean. 

We  may  indeed  find  a  subject  of  interesting 
reflection  in  the  differing  circumstances  of  *the 
barbarian  nations,  which  acted  in  successive 
periods  of  time  on  the  people  of  the  west.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  nations  of  Germany  began  the 
formation  of  the  modern  manners  and  the  policy 
of  Europe ;  in  the  eighth  and  many  succeeding 
centuries  the  Arabians  waged  those  hostilities, 
which,  while  they  compressed  the  irapeifect 
system  into  combination,  conveyed  to  it  various 
influences  important  to  its  improvement;  and 
in  the  fifteenth,  when  the  grand  crisis  of  the  re- 
ligion, the  policy,  and  the  enterprise  of  Europe, 
was  approaching,  the  Turks  brok^  in  on  a  dif^ 
ferent  quarter,  and  made  those  impressions  oA 
the  iVestern  system,  which  were  then  most  ft(S 
cdmmodated  to  its  interests.    As  these  several 
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nations  appear  to  have  exercised  distinct  and 
peculiar  functions,  so  had  they  been  prepared 
for  them  in  circumstances  remarkably  diversi- 
fied. The  chief  of  the  northern  nations,  which 
were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  subjects  of 
the  ancient  empire,  to  form  with  them  new 
combinations  of  policy,  had  been  previously 
trained  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  civilization  by 
the  intimate  connection  which  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  the  empire,  so  that 
they  entered  it  with  an  habitual  reverence  for 
its  institutions  :  the  Arabians,  rude  as  they 
originally  were,  possessed  however  a  language 
of  extraordinary  copiousness  and  refinement, 
and  were  actuated  by  an  enthusiastic  genius, 
not  less  fitted  for  the  subtil  researches  of  sci- 
ence, and  for  the  rapturous  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, than  for  the  heroic  prosecution  of  milita* 
ry  enterprise,  and  were  thus  qualified  to  im- 
prove, while  they  warred  against  the  west :  and 
lastly  the  Turks,  neither  partially  civilized  by  a 
previous  connection  with  the  surviving  empire 
of  antiquity,  nor  animated  by  the  ardent  influ- 
ences of  the  climates  of  the  south,  were  that  fe- 
rocious and  bigoted  class  of  invaders,  which  was 
fitled  neither  for  uniting  with  the  Christian  na- 
tions, in  the  formation  of  a  common  system,  nor 
for  communicating  to  them  any  new  elements  of 
social  improvement,  whose  office  was  only  to 
crush  or  to  dismember,  whose  power  could  be 
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beneficially  exercised  on  their  antagonists,  only 
as  a  strong  principle  of  repulsion  is  exerted  in 
the  combinations  of  the  material  world. 

The  empire  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which  had 
been  formed  by  Ghingis-khan,  suppressed  in  the 
year  1258  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  closed 
the  series  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet.  That 
empire  was  however  transient  as  a  meteor  in 
the  history  of  nations,  for  in  •  the  very  year  fol- 
lowing the  conquest  of  Bagdad  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  caliphate,  a  disputed  succession 
induced  Cublai  the  rightful  heir  to  gratify 
(6)  three  great  leaders,  by  acknowledging  their 
authority  over  considerable  states,  subject  only 
to  an  admission  of  his  own  supreme  dominion  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  this  emperor,  which  occur- 
red in  the  year  1292,  even  this  pretension  was 
disregarded,  and  the  great  vassals  became 
wholly  independent.  Of  these  new  sovereigns, 
Holagou,  the  conqueror  of  Bagdad,  became 
lord  of  a  very  extensive  sovereignty,  which 
comprehended  (c)  the  central  countries  of  the 
greater  with  the  whole  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  had  occupied  the  lesser 
Asia,  was  t  at  this  time  divided  among  numer- 
ous chieftains,  who  all  acknowledged  the  su^ 
premacy  of  the  khan  of  Persia.     Over  these 

*  Decline  and  FaU,  &c.  Tol-  6.  p.  S07. 
t  AbulgasUBajadur.khan,  p.  S84^  W5. 
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coirteading  nobles  a  salutary  control  was 
for  some  time  exercised  by  the  khan ;  but 
this  control  was  withdrawn  just  when  the 
Ottoman  power  began  to  be  formed  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy,  and  it .  has 
been  remarked  by  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire,*  thit  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  donii- 
nion  of  central  Asi^  served  to  allow  free  room 
for  its  construction.  The  great  empire  formed 
by  Ghingis  appears  thus  to  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate arrangement,  which  formed  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Arabic  empire  of  Persia  to  the 
Ottoman  dominion  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The 
empire  of  Ghingis  speedily  suppressed  that  of 
the  Arabians,  and  was  itself  immediately  af- 
terwards dismembered:  the  southern  govern- 
ment which  was  thus  separated  from  the  rest, 
served  to  preserve  some  degree  of  order 
among  the  Seljukian  chiefs  its  vassals :  and  in 
the  year  1S04,  at  which  time  the  Ottoman  go- 
vernment had  begun  to  be  formed^  this  de- 
tached portion  of  the  Mogul  dominion  also 
sunk  into  weakness  and  decay,  and  left  the  Ot- 
tomans free  to  pursue  the  path  of  power.  It 
will  soon  be  seen  tliat  the  dominion,  which  wa* 
still  for  some  years  retained  by  the  khan  df 
Persia,  formed  the  matrix  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  established  in  that 
country. 

•  Decline  and  FaU,  Ac  vol.  6.  p.  309.  510. 
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The   Ottoman  government  cannot  be  con* 
<idered  as  commencing  earlier  than  the  year 
IdOl,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Othman  its 
founder  ;  but  its  beginning  is  by  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  referred  rather  to  the 
year  1 S26,  in  which  that  prince  possessed  him- 
self of  Prusa  the   capital  of  Bithynia.     When 
the  violence  of  the  hostility  of  Ghingis-khan 
had  subsided,  *  many  of  the  provincial  gover** 
nors  of  the  Persian  territory  assumed  independ- 
encci  and  among  these  Aladin  the  (d)  suItiUl 
of   Iconium,    a  lordship  in  the  lesser   Asia. 
The  father  of  Othman,  the  leader  of  (e)  a 
tribe  of  Turks  which  had  migrated  from  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  having  entered  into 
the  service  of  this  prince,  the  son  acquired 
•uch  a  sway,   that  t  when  Aladin  had  been 
driven  from  his  principality  by  an  irruption  of 
another  tribe  of  Tartars,  he  was  in  the  hegiti* 
niDg  of  the  year  1301  established  in  the  dignity 
^f  sultan.     As  t  the  name  of  Turk  hdd  fallen 
iAto  disrepute,    having  been  contemptuously 
applied  by  the  Persians  to  tribes  much  inferior 
to  themselves  in  the  beauty  of  their  person^ 
the  new  sultan  ordained  that  it  thould  thence* 
forward  be  limited  to  the  peasants,  and  that 
hts  immediate  followers  should  from  himself  bi 
denominated  Ottomans. 

•  Cantemir,  pref.  de  TAuteur,  Ac,  p;  lii.       f  ^^*^-  *•"• 
1.  p.  31.        t  Ibid.  pref.  de  TAuteur,  p.  lii|  et  tome  1.  p.  SS. 
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Tlie  new  government  was  •  subjected  to  that 
discipline  of  rivalry,  which  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  excitement  to  the  efforts  of  nations. 
Caramanogli,  one  of  those  Persian  satraps, 
who  like  Aiadin  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
dependence,  became  the  founder  of  a  govern- 
ment,  which  comprehended  the  ancient  Ga- 
latia,  from  him  named  Carimania.  This  go- 
vernment, the  most  powerful  after  that  of  Ico- 
nium,  was  constantly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Ottomans,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
principality  of  Aiadin,  and  accordingly  served 
to  restrain  its  efforts  until  it  was  itself  over* 
powered  by  the  same  Mahomet,  who  became 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  estab- 
lished in  £urope  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  go^ 
vernment. 

The  long  course  of  discipline,  by  which  the 
Ottomans  were  thus  trained  for  their  destina- 
tion in  the  grand  system  of  society,  seems  to 
have  left  traces  which  are  still  visible  in  their 
manners,  amidst  all  the  degeneracy  of  their 
present  condition,  for  the  manndts  of  the  Turks 
are  at  this  day  those  of  a  camp,  though  they 
have  long  lost  the  subordination  and  the  regu- 
larity of  soldieri.  It  has  been  observed  by 
t  Busbequius^  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
a  curious  witness  of  their  greatest  prosperity, 

*  Cantemir,  pref.  del'Auteur,  p.  Ixviii,  tome  1.  p.  186. 
t  A.  Giilenii  Busbequii  £p.  p.  27,  2S.  Lug^  Bat.  16S3. 
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that  their  indifference  to  the  elegancies,  and 
even  to  the  accommodations  of  the  architec- 
tural art,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  a 
roving  and  military  life.  The  same  cause  has 
probably  contributed  its  share  of  influence  to 
render  them  insensible  to  other  refinements, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  architecture,  and  to  fix 
them  in  a  permanent  and  unalterable  barbarism. 
How  striking  in  these  respects  is  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Mahometans  of  Arabia ! 
The  latter,  who  had  advanced  in  a  rapid  and 
almost  unresisted  career  of  conquest  to  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  soon  became  not  less  distinguished 
by  commercial  and  literary  eminence,  than  by 
the  surprising  successes  of  their  arms:  the 
former,  proceeding  slowly  through  an  obstructed 
course,  were  necessarily  disposed  to  retain  in 
their  prosperity  the  habits  which  had  been 
tbrmed  in  the  long  series  of  efforts  to  acquire 
it;  and  when  conquerors  of  the. very  country, 
which  had  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  genius, 
looked  on  its  Venerable  monuments  of  art  and 
intellect  almost  with  the  same  rude  indifference, 
which  might  be  expected  of  a  horde  just  issu- 
ing  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Some  differ- 
ence  indeed  must  perhaps  in  any  circumstaoces 
have  continued  to  subsist  bet^'een  the  de- 
scendants of  nations  formed  in  climates  so  dif- 
ferent,  and  the  commercial  situation  of  the 
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Arabian  peninsula  had  probably  impressed  its 
character  on  the  tribes,  which  rushed  forth 
from  it  to  spread  over  the  earth  the  dominion 
of  the  Koran ;  but  some  portion  also  of  the 
distinction,  by  which  the  Turks  are  so  de- 
graded in  the  comparison  with  the  southern 
]4ahometans,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  th^ 
rudeness  of  a  long  protracted  warfare,  and  of 
(J^)  a  gradually  migratory  government. 

The  interval  between  the  elevation  of  Othman 
and  the  reduction  of  Constantinople  was  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  fifly-two  years,  of  which 
the  century  beginning  from  the  former  event 
Ipras  filled  by  a  series  of  princes  of  extraordinary 
ability,  well  qualified  to  extend  and  consolidate 
the  new  dominion.  The  victorious  Othman^ 
who  began  this  series,  proceeded  systemati- 
cally in  the  work  of  conquest.  '  *  Instead  of 
abandoning  himself  to  an  unrestrained  ambi- 
tion, he  checked  himself  from  time  to  time  in 
His  successes,  that  he  might  have  leisure  for 
establishing  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  pro- 
iaQcea»  before  he  should  seek  to  enlarge  his 
territory  by  new  acquisitions.  In  this  progress 
of  conquest  he  first  reduced  almost  the  wh<^ 
of  the  ancient  Bithynia,  and  he  afterwards  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  a  great  number  of 
tke  cities  in  the  other  parts  of  the  lesser  Asia. 
This  beautiful  peninsula,  which  in  an  early  aige 

*  Canlemiry  tomt  1.  p.  S7. 
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had  begun  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks,  and- 
had  afterwards  been  the  scene  of  much  of  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  ^nd  of  the  seven 
churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  d^^ 
tined  thus  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  be  tb6 
birth-place  of  an  empire  of  barbarism,  which 
should  inflict  a  painful,  though  a  necessary  di»> 
cipline,   on  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Othman,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchan,  who  was 
distinguished  by  various  endowments,  though 
especially  remarkable  for  valour.  The  reign  of 
this  prince  is  *  the  epoch  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Ottoman  government.  Appointing  his 
brother  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  all  the  concern^ 
of  his  administration,  he  thus  instituted  the 
office  of  grand  yisir.  He  then  formed  the  mi* 
litary  system  of  the  Turks,  by  introducing  the 
use  of  engines  for  besieging  towns,  and  enroll 
ling  a  body  of  infantry^  to  which  he  i^Uowed  a 
regular  pay ;  his  infantry  he  further  improved 
by  composing  it  of  the  sons  of  Christians  edu- 
cated in  the  Mahometan  religion,  having  found 
it  refractory  as  it  was  originally  oomposed  of 
Turkish  peasantry.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
an  encourager  of  religion^  and  a  patron  of 
learning.  Having  established  the  seat  of  his 
goveroment  in  Prusa  or  Byrsa,  a  city  of  Bithy- 
nia,  which  province  he  completely  reducedf  he 

*  CaDtsmlr,  tome  1.  p.  07|  68. 
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^founded  there  a  mosque,  an  hospital,  and  an 
academy  ;  and  *  we  are  told  that  the  academy 
became  so  distinguished,  that  it  was  frequented 
by  students  from  Persia  and  Arabia.  Nor  was 
the  extension  of  his  empire  interrupted  by  this 
attention  to  the  interior  concerns  of  the  go- 
vernment. When  he  had  first  by  his  arms  re- 
duced the  Greeks  of  Asia,  he  then  by  force  or 
address  caused  his  sovereignty  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  many  Moslem  princes,  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  various  provinces ;  and 
when  his  dominion  was  thus  at  length  ex- 
tended to  the  shore  of  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates Asia  from  Europe,  t  the  dissensions  of 
the  Grecian  court  afforded  in  the  year  1341 
an  occasion  for  an  army  of  Turks  to  effect 
their  first  passage  into  Europe,  as  the  friends 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  Orchan 
was,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Amurath,  who  also  inherited 
his  virtues.  The  new  sultan  imipediately  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Europe,  where  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks  began  then  to  be  consider- 
able. In  his  reign  the  institution  of  the  (jg) 
Janizaries,  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father, 
was  completed,  every  fifth  captive  being  re- 
served for  the  serviee  of  the  sultan  \  and  the 
corps  thus  constituted  performed  the  most  im- 

•  Cantemir,  tome  1,  p.  71. 

f  Decline  and  Fallr&c.  toI.  6.  p.  SI 5. 
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portant  services :  the  fame  of  the  Turkish  arms 
was  immediately  exalted  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Ottoman  soldiery  was  by  *  Busbequius  consi- 
dered as  superior  to  that  of  western  Europe, 
though  t  at  the  present  day  the  once  celebrated 
Janizaries  are  but  an  irregular  and  contemp* 
tible  body,  ^y  such  a  soldiery,  X  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  years  from  the  first  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope, the  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  esta- 
blished throughout  almost  ail  Macedonia  and 
.Albania.  The  empire  was  indeed  soon  after- 
wards relieved  by  his  death  from  the  formidable 
activity  of  Amurath;  but  this  prince  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Bajazet,  who  was  the  fourth 
in  a  succession  of  heroes. 

Bajazet  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1390^ 
%  at  which  time  the  Grecian  empire  was  almost 
reduced  to  the  capital.  He  did  not  however 
immediately  prosecute  the  great  enterprise  of 
subduing  the  declining  empire :  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  were  employed  in  other 
expeditions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  nor 
did  he  before  the  year  1395  encamp  under 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Then  indeed 
the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire appeared   to  have  arrived  :   but    it  was 

VOL.  lY.  X 

*  Epistolae^  p.  174— 177.        f  lObsenratioAs  on  the  Turks/ 
p.  xxiii,  306.  Lond.  1771. 
t  Caotemir,  tome  1.  p.  100.        %  Burigny,  tome  3.  p.  72. 
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Otherwise  decreed  by  the  divine  providence, 
and  a  double  agency  was  employed  to  arrest 
its  apparent  destiny,  and  to  procure  for  it  a 
delay  of  ruin  during  fifty-eight  years.  When 
*  the  sultan  was  now  posted  before  the  capital, 
and  ready  to  rush  upon  his  prey,  the  policy  of 
the  grand  visir  represented  to  him  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  think  of  securing  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  his  extensive  dominions,  before  they 
should  be  augmented  by  additional  conquests ; 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  provoke  a 
combination  among  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
who  could  not  behold  with  indifference  the  loss 
of  their  common  bulwark.  The  sultan  yielded 
to  his  admonitions,  and  consented  to  grant  a 
truce  often  years,  on  condition  of  .receiving  an 
annual  tribute,  and  of  certain  concessions  by 
which  the  authority,  and  even  the  religion  of 
the  Ottoman  government,  was  recognised  with- 
in the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Before  this 
disgraceful  truce  had  expired  (A)  another 
agent  interposed  for  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial city;  a  new  and  formidable  conqueror 
arrested  the  career  of  Bajazet,  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  unlooked  for  ruin.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century  t  Temurleng  or 
Tamerlane  arrived  in  the  lesser  Asia  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  chastise  the. ambition 

•  Cantemir,  tome  1.  p.  144,  &c. 

t  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  342,  &c. 
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of  Bajazet,  and  in  a  bloody  engagement  over- 
threw the  sultan,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

At  the  first  view  *  this  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion  appears  to  defy  all  reasoning  about  politi- 
cal combinations.  That  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment  should  during  a  whole  century  have  made 
a  regular  and  rapid  progress  towards  the  sub- 
version of  the  Greek  empire,  and  that  when 
this  empire  was  only  awaiting  the  pleasure  of 
an  overpowering  enemy,  the  consummation  of 
this  great  enterprise  should  have  been  sudden- 
ly postponed  for  fifty  years  by  the  unexpected 
intervention  of  an  extraordinary  personage, 
who  was  himself  snatched  away  by  death  within 
three  years,  leaving  the  government  which  he 
had  subdued  to  the  son  of  him  whom  he  had 
vanquished,  seems  to  be,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  events  in  the  history  of  nations,  a  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  events,  destitute  of  all  rela- 
tion to  any  common  result*  A  nearer  consi- 
deration will  probably  however  convince  you, 
that  this  first  impression  is  caused  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  combination,  the  events  which 
appear  totally  unconnected,  being  in  truth 
united,  though  in  very  coniprehensive,  and 
therefore  not  easily  discoverable  relations. 

In   Tamerlane   then  wc  see,  not  merely  the 
conqueror  of  Bajazet,  and  the  protector  of  the 

X  2 

*  Cantemif,  pref.  du  Trad.  p.  xxiv. 
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sinking  empire  of  Greece,  but  the  eventual 
restorer  of  the  empire  of  Persia.  Another 
Tartar  conqueror,  Ghingis-khan,  had  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cientury  assailed 
that  empire,  which  was  overthrown  by  his  suc- 
cessor at  the  end  of  forty  years,  when  its  ruins 
were  left  to  furnish  the  materials  of  the  empire 
of  the  Ottomans.  The  interval  between  the 
reduction  of  Bagdad  and  the  fall  of  Bsgazet, 
an  interval  of  sixty-four  years,  was  the  period 
of  the  formation  and  growth  of  that  monarchy ; 
and  when  this  power  had  been  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, and  was  evidently  adequate  tojthe  func- 
tions of  an  independent  and  even  predominat- 
ing government,  the  balance  of  the  political 
system  required  the  restoration  of  that  Persian 
empire,  out  of  which  it  had  been  formed. 
Had  the  Persian  empire  not  been  restored,  the 
Ottoman  power,  when  established  in  Europe, 
would  have  pressed  with  too  steady  a  force  on 
the  system  of  the,  west,  and  have  ruined  it, 
instead  of  merely  exciting  the  active  principles 
of  its  combinations.  Jt  is  well  known  that  the 
Turks  were  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  -centu- 
ries  (i)  most  formidable  to  the  governments  of 
Christendom ;  and  the  importance  of  the  dread 
of  the  Persian  empire,  as  a.  restraint  of  their 
enterprises,  has  been  (k)  distinctly  stated  by 
Busbequius,  who  had  been  deputed  from  Vienna 
to  endeavour  to  negotiate  an  accommodation, ' 
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and  when  he  had  during  eight  years  suffered 
all  the  indignity  of  personal  restrictions,  was 
well  satisfied  witli  obtaining  *  a  truce  of  as. 
many  years,  even  on  the  dishonourable  con- 
dition of  paying  to  the  Turks  an  annual  tribute 
of  thirty  thousand  ducats  of  Hungary.  It 
was  the  conjecture  of  Newton  that  comets, 
coming  from  distances  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  the  solar  system,  and  intersecting  irt  their 
rapid  courses  the  planetary  orbits,  served 
to  diffuse  from  tbeir  prodigious  exhalations 
the  renovating  principles  of  fertility  and  life. 
The  two  great  Tartar  conquerors  may  be  re- 
garded as  comets  of  the  political  world.  ^  Issu- 
ing from  wilds  which  lay  beyond  the  combina- 
tions of  policy,  they  rushed  through  the  civi- 
lized nations  with  resistless  impetuosity ;  and 
while  they  bore  down  the  opposition  of  their 
corrupted  and  decaying  institutions,  left  be- 
hind them  those  energies  of  moral  action,  which 
assisted  in  forming  new  and  more  vigorous  go- 
vernments. 

It  should  not  however  be  supposed,  that 
the  ravages  of  these  two  extraordinary,  con- 
querors did  not  any  where  terminate  in  per- 
manent establishments  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Moguls.  From  the  central  regions  of  Asia 
indeed  their  sovereignty  was  speedily  with- 
drawn, aud  the  new  monarchy  of  Persia  estab- 

•  Busbcq.  f.  SCO,  454; 
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lished  in  its  place  ;   but  it  was  otherwise  with 
the*  two  distant   regions  of  China  and   Hin- 
dostan,  the  former  of  which  has  never  entered 
into  relations  of  policy  with  other  nations,  and 
the  latter  could  not  yet  be  considered  as  in- 
volved   in   their   combinations.      By   Ghingis 
and  his  successors  China   was   gradually  sub« 
dued,  and  •  the  Tartar  dynasty  begun,   which 
was  established  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
of  that  immense  country  about  the  year  1279, 
but  was  expelled  by  the  native  Chinese  in  the 
year  1367,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Ghingis.  As  this  chieftain  was  the 
founder  of  the  Chinese  empire  of  the  Moguls, 
so  was  Tamerlane  that  of  the  Mogul  dominion 
of   Hindostan,  which  however  both   acquired 
for  its  chief  th«   title  of  the    Great   Mogul, 
while  the  original  horde  was  lost  in  its  native 
Tartary,  and  also  had  the  fortune  of  a  much 
longer  duration,  having  subsisted  in  vigour  to 
the  death  of  Aurengzebe  in  the  year  1707,  and 
in  some  degree  (l)  even  to  the  year  1788,  or 
(m)  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  from  the  actual 
commencement  of  thq  Mogul  dynasty  of  that 
country. 

If  however  we  confine  our  view  for  the  pre- 
sent to  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  empire,  the 
violent  irruption  of  Tamerlane  may  be  regarded 
as  the  arrangement,  by  which  a  balance  was 

~     *  Decline  and  Fall,  drc.  v6K  6.  p.  297,307. 
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prepared  for  the  growing  power  of  the  Otto- 
mans ;  and  the  interval  of  time  required  for 
the  growth  of  the  new  power  of  the  Persians 
indicates  the  bearing  of  the  interruption  of 
that  of  the  former  people.  If  the  restored  em- 
pire of  Persia  were  to  be  ready  for  balancing 
that  of  the  Ottomans,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
commeneement  of  its  restoration  should  pre- 
cede by  an  interval  of  some  length  the  time 
of  the  full  establishment  of  that  other  power, 
and  consequently  that  the  violences  by  which 
that  restoration  should  be  prepared,  should 
break  in  upon  the  regular  progress  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Ottoman  government. 

The  seeds  of  political  disunion  of  the  Turks 
and  Persians  had  been  sown  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  or 
more  than  eight  centuries  before  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Persian  government.  *  Two 
political  parties  had  been  early  formed  among 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  the  one  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  family  of  A]i,  the  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  the  impostor,  and  the  other 
was  opposed  to  its  pretensions.  The  party  of 
the  followers  of  Ali  did  not  however  become 
considerable  in  Persia  until  the  year  93S,  or 
during  about  three  centuries  from  the  death  of 
Mahomet ;  at  that  time,  when  the  caliphate 
was  sinking  in  decay,  and  various  indeplendent 

•  Vol.  I.p.  256,  2S7. 
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princes  were  partitioning  the  Arabian  empire, 
the  native  dynasty  of  the'  Bowides,  which  esta- 
blished itself  in  that  country,  embraced  the 
party  of  Ali,  probably  *  because  its  founder 
bore  the  same  name.  As  the  Turkish  dynasties, 
which  were  also  established  within  the  empire, 
adopted  the  contrary  party,  that  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  the  Turks  and  Persians  was  even 
then  begun,  which  after  the  lapse  of  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  had  its  full  manifesta- 
tion in  the  modern  government  of  the  latter 
people.  Though  however  the  followers  of  Ali 
are  detested  as  heretics  by  the  Turks  with  such 
fervor  of  abomination,  that,  according  to  t  Can- 
temir,  they  consider  it  equally  meritorious  to 
kill  one  Persian  as  to  destroy  seventy  Chris- 
tians, it  does  not  appear  that  the  two  parties 
differed  in  any  other  particulars,  than  the  anti- 
quated question  of  the  right  of  Ali  to  succeed 
to  the  caliphate,  and  a  ridiculous  disagreement 
about  (n)  ablution. 

When  Tamerlane  was  returning  from  the  de- 
feat of  Bajazet  t  he  gave  thirty  thousand  cap- 
tives to  Sudder-u-deen,  in  testimony  of  his  ve- 
neration for  this  Persian,  who  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  had  asked  their 
release,  when  required  to  say  what  favour  the 

^  Herbelot,  art  Buiah.        f  Tome  2.  p.  160. 
%  Hist,  of  Uie  Late  Revolutioni  of  Persia,  toL  h  p*  I,  €< 
Load.  1749. 
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conqueror  could  bestow  as  a  mark  of  his  vene-  ^ 

ration.  The  captives  thus  emancipated  became 
the  devoted  disciples  of  him  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  their  liberty^  and  their  descendants 
at  the  end  of  a  century  placed  one  of  his  family 
on  the  throne  of  his  country.  Ismail,  the  first 
prince  of  the  dynasty^  which  from  the  first 
of  this  series  of  devotees  was  denominated 
Suffaveah,  and  the  princes  of  which  have  been 
styled  (o)  sophis,  commenced  his  reign  in  the 
year  1502.    The  slow  formation  of  this  govern-  ^     « 

ment  however  corresponds  to  the  view  which 
has  been  gi^en  of  the  political  relation  of  the 
new  government,  if  the  Persian  empire  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  the  counterpoise  of  that 
of  the  Ottomans,  when  the  latter  should  have 
been  established  in  Europe,  it  could  not  be  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  completed  before  the 
close  of  that  century,  after  the  middle  of  which 
the  reduction  of  the  Greek  capital  had  been  ef- 
fected ;  an  earlier  settlement  of  the  Persian 
government  might  have  embarrassed  and  ob- 
structed that  enterprise ;  and  though  the  vic- 
torious Othmans  proceeded  before  that  time  to 
prosecute  their  aggressions  against  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  yet  Persia  was  even  then  able 
to  compel  them  to  desist. 

The  great  defeat  of  Bajazet  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  aggravated 
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by  the  contests  of  two  of  his  sons ;  and  *  all 
historians  agree,  that,  if  the  Christian  princes 
had  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  disor- 
ders, this  government  would  either  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  or  at  least  have  been  driven 
out  of  Europe  :  but  the  circumstances  of  Chris- 
tendom disqualified  it  for  any  such  exertion  ; 
and  Mahomet  I,  who  was  then  placed  upon  the 
throne,  reestablished  the  dominion  of  his  fa- 
mily. After  this  interruption  we  again  observe 
a  series  of  heroic  and  successful  emperors  on 
the  throne  of  the  Ottomans,  and  their, domi- 
nion,  which  had  been  checked  and  thrown  back 
by  the  irrnption  of  Tamerlane,  resumed  its  ad- 
vances towards  .the  subjugation  of  the  Greek 
empire. 

Mahomet  I,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  nine  years, 
distinguished  by  the  institutions  of  peace  not 
less  than  by  the  achievements  of  war,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Amurath  II,  who  in  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years  exhibited  every  quality 
which  could  adorn  a  sovereign.  While  Amu- 
rath embraced  every  opportunity  of  encou- 
raging the  useful  arts,  he  was  successful  in  eve- 
ry military  enterprise,  except  in  his  attack  of 
Belgrade  the  bulwark  of  H  ungary  and  of  the 
west  :  in  his  faithful  observance  of  treaties 
too  he  exhibited  an  example  which  shamed  the 
Christians,  for  though  the  Roman  pontiff  had 

*  Cantenajfy  tome  1,  p^  2d5 
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authorised  the  king  of  Hungary  to  renew  the 
war  in  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  Amu- 
ratlf  *  honourably  observed   the   treaty  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor/  Amurath 
II.  died  in  the  year   1451  ;  and  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign   of  his   son   and  successor 
Mahomet  11.  a  period  was  put  to  the  lingering 
agony  of  the  Greek  empire  by  (p)  the  reduction 
of  the  capital.    A  circumstance  connected  with 
this  important  event  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as 
it  may  serve  f o  show  how  much  the  great  is- 
sues of  political  enterprises  are  influenced  by 
contingencies.      tOn  the  day  following  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  twenty-nine  gallies 
arrived  from  the  west  for  its  relief ;  iand  since 
the  Turks  on  a  mere  rumour  of   this  arma- 
ment had  deliberated  about  raising  the  siege,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  if  it  had  arrived  before 
the  reduction  of  the  city,  the  enterprise  would 
have  been  immediately  abandoned. 

When  the  Latins,  in  those  expeditions  which 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Christians  of  the  eastern  empire  to  re- 
press the  formidable  power  of  the  Turks,  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  capital  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  allies,  the  spirit  of  that  empire 
still  subsisted  in  three  establishments  of  its  fu- 
gitives, two  of  which  also  assumed  the  title  of 
imperial  dignity  ;  in  these  it  was  preserved  for 

^  *  Burigny,  tome  3.  p.  106.  J  t  Ibid  p.  18%  139. 
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the  temporary  restoration  of  the  fallen  domi- 
nion! and  for  delivering  it  at  no  distant  period 
into  the  hands  of  its  Mahometan  enemies.  The 
possession  of  the  Latins,  continued  during  fifty- 
seven  years,  was  sufficient  for  communicating 
to  the  western  Eurx)peans  some  admiration  at 
least  of  the  arts  of  a  more  civilized  people,  and 
connecting  their  trading  nations  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  eastern  capital :  but  if  it  had  been 
protracted  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest, 
without  any  intervening  reestablishment  of  the 
former  empire,  it  could  have  served  only  to  en- 
gage them  in  a  renewed  struggle  with  the  infi- 
dels for  a  territory  which  they  must  have  been 
unable  effectually  to  defend,  and  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  protected,  must  have  been  su* 
perfluous  and  embarrassing  to  the  rising  system 
of  the  west.    Between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latins  and  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople   an    interval  was    accordingly   inter- 
posed by  the  reestablishment  of   the  Greek 
empire  ;  nor  was  this  interval,  which  extended 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  longer 
than  was  expedient  for  the  improvement  of  the 
western  states.     While  the  empire  of  the  Latins 
subsisted,  they  were  yet  too  barbarous  for  at- 
taining to  more  than  an  admiration  of  the  refine- 
ment which  had  been  treisisured  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  and  it  was  necessary  that  much 
time  should  yet  elapse  before  the  literary  stores 
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of  that  ancient  capital  could  be  valued  even  in 
Italy.  The  time  thus  required  for  transmitting 
the  refinement  of  Greece  was  furnished  by  the 
lingering  existence  of  the  restored  empire, 
while  the  alarming  dangers  to  which  it  was 
constantly  exposed,  served  to  overcome  the 
resentment  which  woulc)  else  have  alienated 
the  Greeks  from  all  communication  with  the 
Latins.  As  the  Turks  slowly  pressed  onward 
to  the  conquest,  which  should  establish  them 
within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  Greeks  could 
discover  no  hope  of  relief  but  in  the  succours  of 
the  western  Christians ;  the  most  urgent  soli- 
citations were  accordingly  employed  with  even 
a  repeated  proposal,  though  perhaps  a  falla- 
cious and  certainly  an  impracticable  •  one,  of 
surrendering  (9)  the  distinctive  character  and 
the  independence  of  the  Grecian  church  ;  and 
during  these  apprehensions  and  negotiations 
a  sufficient  interval  of  time  was  allowed  for 
the  removal  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  from  that  country  into 
Italy,  which  had  (r)  then  been  prepared  for 
their  reception  by  the  gradual  progress  of  its 
own  improvement,  and  especially  by  the  genius 
of  its  distinguished  triumvirate,  Dante,  Pe« 
trarca,  and  Boccacio. 

When  the  throne  of  Constantinople  had  been 
seized  by  the  Latins,  two  distinct  principalities 
were  formed  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
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Asia,  each  of  which,  though  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  assumed  the  title  of  empire.  Theo- 
dore Lascaris,  •  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  .  emperor  Alexius,  collected  from  the 
ruin  of  his  country  a  party  of  the  more  reso- 
lute and  adventurous,  and  soliciting  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Tukish  sultan,  established  himself 
in  Nice,  and  at  length  comprehended  within 
his  dominion  the  whole  territory  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Maeander  to  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople.  About  the  same  time  t  the 
grandson  of  another  emperor,  who  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  succeeding  dynasty,  had  been 
appointed  governor  or  duke  of  Trebizond, 
availed  himself  of  the  public  confusion  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty  of  that  place,  and  reigned 
in  peace,  though  without  changing  his  title, 
from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea ;  his  grandson  however,  not  con- 
tent with  independence,  assumed  like  Theo- 
dore the  imperial  dignity.  In  t  Europe  also 
an  independent  principality  was  founded  by  an 
illegitimate  member  of  this  other  family  of 
emperors,  who  established  himself  in  Epirus, 
^tolia,  and  Thessaly,  but  Contented  himself 
with  the  appellation  of  despot.  These  three 
governments  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
have  been  connected  either  with  the  restoration 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  181,  1S2. 
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of  the  Greek  empire,  or  with  the  events  which 
after  its  restoration  preserved  it  in  distinctness 
from  the  western  Christians,  and  thus  aban* 
doned  it  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks. 

The  exiled  empire  ot  Nice  was  that  which 
furnished  the  immediate  agency  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Greek  empire.  Michael  Pa- 
laologus,  who  had  been  recently  advanced  to 
the  throne  of  Nice  in  prejudice  of  the  lineal 
heir,  displayed,  as  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
empire  *  has  remarked,  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Genoese,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  their  Venetian  rivals  with  the 
Latin  masters  of  Constantinople,  effected  the 
restoration  of  his  original  country.  The  change 
of  dynasty  had  however  another,  and  an  im- 
portant  influence,  beyond  that  of  infusing  a 
portion  of  vigour  into  the  recovered  dominion. 
The  t  new  emperor  was  soon  excommunicated 
by  the  patriarch  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
had  blinded  the  young  prince  whose* throne  he 
had  usurped  ;  and  though  at  the  end  of  six 
years  the  penitent  sovereign  was  restored  to 
the  rights  of  religious  communion,  yet  the 
spirit  of-  the  patriarch  survived  in  a  powerful 
party  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered 
above  forty-eight  years  in  a  schism  occasioned 

•  Decline  and  FalJ,  &c.  vol.  C  p.  203,  204. 
t  Ibid  p.  235. 
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by  the  degradation  and  banishment  of  their 
unbending  chief.  As  the  protracted,  though 
finally  unsuccessful  negotiations,  for  effecting  a 
union  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church, 
in  the  design  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the 
western  Europeans,  formed  the  medium  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  language  and  literature  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Italians,  so  the  impediments  by 
which  these  negotiations  were  protracted,  werie 
important  to  the  arrangements  of  this  period 
of  the  history  of.  the  eastern  empiric.  The 
temporary  dominion  of  the  Latins  had  *  in* 
deed  contributed  much  to  the  separation  of  the 
two  churches,  by  leaving  a  lasting  alienation 
which  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  emancipated 
Greeks  ;  but  this  was  maintained  by  the  sub- 
sequent struggles  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
parties  :  and  as  this  alienation  was  the  cause 
which  so  Jengthened  the  negotiations  that  (s) 
three  emperors  judged  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Italy  in  their  search  for  assistance,  so  did  it, 
by  rendering  them  finally  abortive,  preserve 
that  distinctness  of  the  eastern  empire,  which 
detached  it  from  western  Europe,  as  super- 
fluous to  the  growing  system  of  policy,  and 
left  it  to  be  crushed  under  the  power  of  the 
Ottomans. 

The  advanceqient  of  Michael  Falaeologus  to 

f  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  toL  6.  p.  207. 
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the  throne  of  Nice,  and  the  excommunication 
by  which  his  usurpation  was  chastised,  consti- 
tuted however  but  a  part  of  the  arrangements, 
which  maintained  among  the  Greeks  a  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  separation  ;  the  remainder  we 
may  discover  in  ihe  diminutive  and  distant  em- 
pire of  Tr'ebizond,  and  in  the  independent 
principality  formed  in  Epirus  and  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The  empire  of  Trebizond  *  fur- 
nished another  line  of  imperial  princes,  which 
supported  in  Greece  the  interest  opposed  to 
that  of  the  reigning  family,  received  from  the 
other  empire  of  Nice  ;  and  the  principality, 
though  at  this  time  subjected  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  still  maintained  so  much  of 
the  character  of  its  temporary  independence, 
that  it  protected  the  hostile  synods  of  the  fugi- 
tive monks  and  bishops,  who  resisted  the  wishes 
of  their  sovereign.  In  these  circumstances 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  state  were  accord- 
ingly the  choice  of  the  patriarch  ^and  his  ma- 
nagement of  (0-  the  church  ;  but  these  were 
concerns  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
transmission  of  the  Greek  literature  to  western 
Europe,  because  necessarily  involved  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  court  of  Rome.  One 
great  struggle  indeed  had  a  different  and  im- 
portant bearing.     The  dynasty  of  the  Palaeologi 
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was  in  the  year  1341  compelled  to  share  its 
power  for  a  time  with  a  noble  named  Canta* 
cuzene,  too  powerful  to  remain  in  the  subordi- 
nation of  a  subject,  from  which  intrusion  it 
was  relieved  in  the  year  1 355  by  the  forced  ab- 
dication of  the  new  usurper :  and  the  struggle 
afforded  the  memorable  occasion  *  of  introduc- 
ing into  Europe  the  Ottomans,  who  at  the 
close  of  another  century  possessed  themselves 
of  the  eastern  empire.  The  empejror  and  his 
rival  contended  alike  for  the  favour  of  the 
common  enemy,  which  was  however  gained  by 
the  address  of  Cantacuzene,  who  even  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  infidel  prince. 

At  this  time  \  we  find  t  two  emperors  and 
three  empresses  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, The  usurper  was  indeed  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, but  the  government  was  incapable  of 
resuming  tranquillity  and  vigour.  The  empire 
was  t  at  this  time  contracted  to  a  corner  of 
Thrace,  between  the  Fropontis  and  the  Black- 
Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth  ;  even  this  little  district  it  was  found 
necessary  to  divide  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing the  various  individuals  of  the  reigning 
family,  so  that  two  emperors  reigned  together 
over  little  more  than  the  capital.  So  de- 
pendent  was  this  feeble  remnant  of  a  state,  that 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.6,  p.  318. 
t  Ibid.  p.  274.  t  Ibid.  p.  328. 
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on%  of  the  two  emperors,  with  a  hundred  of 
the  noblest  Greeks,  was  forced  to  obey  a  pe^- 
remptory  order,  requiring  them  to  serve  in  the 
wars  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  fortify  Constantinople  was  at  his  desire  in- 
stantly countermanded  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  empire  was  in- 
debted for  the  prolongation  of  its  existence 
during  fifty  years,  not  to  any  internal  re- 
sources which  it  still  possessed,  not  (i^)  to  any 
support  received  from  the  other  Christian 
states  of  Europe,  but  tq  the  seasonable  inter- 
position of  a  Tartar  conqueror,  Tamerlane,  who 
crushed  for  a  time  the  power  by  which  it  was 
almost  overwhelmed. 

In  the  combinations  of  remote  and  dissimi- 
lar causes  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  as  the 
irruption  of  a  barbarian  proceeding  from  the 
wilds  of  Tartary  arrested  and  suspended  the 
assault  of  the  Ottomans,  which  at  length  ac- 
complished the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, so  more  than  a  century  before  that  un- 
expected interposition,  had  the  same  empire 
been  rescued  from  the  ambition  of  a  European 
prince^  by  an  event  intimately  connected  with 
the  relations  of  the  system  then  rising  in  the 
west.*  When  Charles  of  Anjou  had  in  the 
year  1966  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of 
the  two  Sicilies,   the   conquest  of  the  feeble 

empire  of  Greece  was  a  natural  objeat  of  hi 
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wishes,  and  he  actually  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise  with  (t;)  a  considerable  force  :  from  this 
project  however,  which  would  have  inconve- 
niently brought  Greece  within  the  policy  of 
western  Europe,  he  was  recalled  by  the  revo- 
iution  begun  with  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  while 
the  Greek  emperor  *  assisted  with  his  treasures 
so  favourable  a  diversion  :  and  thus  the  same 
causes  which  reduced  the  power  of  Charles  to 
a  degree  corresponding  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  western  system,  and  formed  a  balance 
of  strength  between  the  two  crowns  of  Naples 
and  of  Sicily,  served  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
off  from  th^  system  the  decaying  empire  of 
Greece^  and  leave  it  for  the  future  victories  of 
the  Ottomans. 

Of  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  which  I  consider  in  this 
lecture,  the  interval  between  the  elevation  of 
Othman  in  the  year  1301  and  the  accession  of 
Solyman  X.  in  the  year  1520,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  years,  were  preparatory  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Greek  empire  ;  the  remaining  sixty- 
seven  were  employed  in  the  extension  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  dominion  of  its  conquerors. 
This  latter  portion  was  occupied  by  three 
reigns,  those  of  Mahomet  II.  who  effected  the 
conquest,  of  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I. ;  all  worthy 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  240. 
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successors  of  those  earlier  princes,   who  had 
created  and  formed  this  victorious  empire. 

Mahomet  ll,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  con- 
tinued a  career  of  success  begun  with  such  a 
brilliant  achievement  as  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  capital.  Like  his  father  Amurath  he 
failed  indeed  before  Belgrade,  but  in  every 
other  quarter  victory  attended  his  arms.  All 
the  continental  provinces  of  the  Greek  eVnpire 
with  two  of  the  principal  islands  either  sub- 
mitted  voluntarily,  or  were  reduced  by  arms  ; 
Caramania,  which  had  ever  checked  the  power 
of  the  Ottomans,  was  by  this  prince  entirely 
subdued  ;  the  Genoese  were  driven  out  of  (w) 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  which  was  annexed 
to  the  dominibns  of  the  Turks ;  and  consider- 
able successes  were  obtained  in  a  war,  in  which 
the  Persians  had  been  the  aggressors.  The 
ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince,  inflamed  by 
such  a  series  of  triumphs,  was  then  directed 
to  the  attack  of  the  Christians  of  the  west,  and 
a  considerable  fleet  was  sent  in  the  year  1480 
to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Here  we  first  discover 
the  importance  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian 
government.  The  Turkish  commander  *"  landed 
in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  ravaged  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  took  some  fortresses  ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  his  successes  was  unavoidably 
recalled  to  oppose  the  hostilities  of  this  rival 

*  Cantcmir,  tome  2.  p.  29. 
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power  then  rising  in  the  east.  These  hostilities 
Mahomet  effectually  repressed,  and  was  prepar* 
ing  to  subjugate  the  power  by  which  they  had 
been  waged,  when  death  arrested  his  course, 
and  transferred  the  empire  to  his  son  Ba- 
jazet  II. 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  which  was  com- 
paratively pacific,  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary for  moderating  that  rage  of  conquest, 
which,  if  unrestrained,  would  have  carried  the 
Ottoman  government  beyond  those  limits, 
within  which  alone  its  successes  could  be  sub- 
ordinate to  a  scheme  of  general  improvement. 
His  milder  temper  was  in  some  degree  dis- 
played in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
for  contrary  to  the  representations  of  his  mi- 
nisters he  prosecuted  a  plan  which  he  had  pre- 
viously conceived,  of  performing  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  His  reign  however,  though  not  so 
brilliant  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  by  no 
means  passed  in  inactivity.  By  him  *  was 
begun  the  contest  with  the  sovereign  of  Egypt, 
which  was  terminated  by  his  successor  in  the 
subjugation  of  that  country ;  and  t  the  mea- 
sures  which  he  adopted  for  restraining  the  Cir- 
cassians, deprived  the  Egyptians  of  that  con- 
tinued supply  of  slaves,  which,  under  the  well- 
known  name  of  Mamelukes,   constituted  their 

**  Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  92.  -^  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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military  strength.  He  was  *  during  sixteen 
year  successful  in  various  enterprises ;  but  t 
having  during  the  ten  succeeding  years  indulged 
himself  in  the  repose  which  had  been  procured 
by  so  many  victories,  he  disgusted  the  active 
spirits  of  his  subjects,  and  while  he  was  taking 
measures  for  resigning  the  empire  to  his  eldest 
son,  was  deposed  by  his  second  son  Selim,  by 
whose  order  he  was  soon  afterwards  assassi- 
nated when  he  had  reigned  thirty-two  years. 

Selim  I.  who  ascended  the  throoe  in  the  year 
1512,  completed  the  dominion  of  the  Turks 
by  the  reduction  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
effected  in  the  year  1517,  was  the  great  achieve* 
ment  of  his  reign,  his  ambition  had  been,  like 
that  of  Mahomet  II.  directed  to  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  was  diverted  to  that  of  Egpyt 
by  some  contingent  events,  t  The  kings  of 
Persia  and  Egypt  were  indeed  both  objects  of 
his  jealousy  ;  the  latter  however  he  was  afraid 
of  attacking  tmtil  he  should  have  secured  him- 
self in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  by 
vanquishing  the  former.  In  the  war  under- 
taken with  this  view  against  Persia  S  he  was 
during  three  years  continually  successful ;  and 
at  lengthy  when  he  had  begun  to  aspire  to 
the   conquest  of  the  country,    the  sultan   of 

*  Caniemir,  tome  2.  p.  91—98.  t  Ibid.  p.  9d,  &c. 
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Egypt  offered  his  assistance  :  but  this  incident, 
which  seemed  to  promise  entire  success,  even- 
tually rescued  Persia,  and  caused  the  subjection 
of  Egypt,  with  that  of  its  dependent  territory 
of  Syria ;  for  an  act  of  violence  committed  by 
the  Egyptian  soldiery  gave  offence  to  Selim, 
and  determined  him  to  direct  against  his  new 
auxiliaries  the  whole  force  of  his  fury.  The 
glory  of  Selim  was  completed  •  by  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  Mecca,  the  centre  of  the 
religious  veneration  of  all  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. His  ambition  was  then  again  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  Persia,  but  t  in  this  project, 
which  seemed  to  require  only  to  be  vigorously  at- 
tempted, he  was  baffled  as  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  before  in  a  similar  enter- 
prise. The  stroke  of  death  had  arrested  Mahomet 
II,  when  the  pride  of  victory  was  impelling  him 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  and  the.  same  observation  may  be  made 
of  Selim  I,  who  t  in  one  year  had  added  more 
to  the  Ottoman  territory  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Inflamed  with  success  he  bound  him- 
self by  an  path  to  overturn  this  rival  dominion, 
and  to  exterminate  this  nation  of  schismatics, 
after  which  he  concluded  that  he  might  without 
difficulty  subdue  the  Christian  powers.  Dur- 
ing two  seasons  he  found  his  finances  too  much 

*  Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  207.  f  Ibid.  p.  20d— 91 1 
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exhausted  for  attempting  the  performance  of 
his  vow ;  and  a  period  was  then  put  to  all  his 
enterprises  by  an  imposthume,  which  proved 
mortal.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
perfected  the  combinations  by  which  the  an- 
cient intercourse  with  India  was  embarrassed, 
and  the  spirit  of  European  adventure  was 
driven  into  the  ocean  :  but  the  subjugation  of 
Persia  would  have  destroyed  the  countercheck 
of  the  Turkish  power,  which  was  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  western  countries  of 
Europe. 

Such  were  the  origin  and  establishment  of  a 
government,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  formation  of  the  systeni 
of  Europe,  and  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  its 
destination.  Though  the  Ottomans  had  been 
a  tribe  of  Tartars  who  *  were  distinguished  by 
their  veneration  of  illustrious  families,  yet, 
probably  in  consequence  of  that  long  series  of 
military  discipline,  which  must  have  transform- 
ed them  into  a  society  of  military  adventurers, 
they  t  became  totally  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  ancestry,  and  thus  were  directly  contrasted 
to  the  feudal  nations  of  the  west,  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  It  is  deserving  of  attention, 
that  this  very  contrast  had  been  (a:)  alleged  by 
Busbequius,  as  the  circumstance  which  gave 
in  his  time  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Turk- 

*  Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  145.        f  Busbequius,  160,  161. 
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ish  ftrms.  The  energies  of  a  military  nation 
were  then,  as  in  our  own  time,  exalted  by  the 
abolition  of  distinctions,  which  must  tend  to 
repress  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  though  in  sea^ 
sons  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  found  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  free  and  or- 
derly government.  From  this  we  may  derive 
another  peculiarity,  by  which  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment was  also  distinguished  from  those  of 
western  Europe.  Duelling,  which,  however  in- 
defensible in  principle,  grew  out  of  the  man- 
ners of  European  society,  was  *  reprobated  in 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  enemies  of  their  re- 
ligion were  the  only  legitimate  object  of  the 
fury  of  the  Turks  ;  and  where  all  distinctions 
emanated  only  from  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, no  principle  of  personal  honour  could 
prompt  to  a  vindictive  indulgence  of  personal 
animosity.  But  it  has  been  remarked  t  by  an 
English  ambassador,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, that  the  government  of  Turkey  must 
not  for  various  reasons  be  considered  as  a 
simple  despotism.  That  government,  he  ob- 
serves, cannot  be  regarded  as  a  simple  and  ab- 
solute despotism,  which  is  habitually  regulated 
by  a  written  code  of  laws,  ascertaining  the  du- 
ties, and  binding  the  conduct  both  of  the  prince 
and  the  people  i  nor  was  this  code  abandoned 

«  Busb.  p.  900, 801.    Canteoiir,  tome  2.  p.  167. 
f  Observations  on  the  Turks,  xIt.  &c. 
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to  the  veneration  with  which  the  devout  Mus- 
sulman  would  reverence  its  injunctions,  but  its 
authority  was  supported  by  the  Oulamfth,   or 
body  of  the  church  and  law,  the  chief  order  of 
which,  the  Moulahs,  are  hereditary,  arid  with- 
out its  concurrence  no  important  act  of  state 
can  be  performed,  nor  even  a  criminal  ordered 
for  execution :   (jy)  the  standing  army  too  of 
that  empire  was  but  an  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  national  force,  and  the  control  of 
the  sovereignty  by  no  means  absolute  even  in  re- 
gard to  that  portion  of  the  troops ;  these  howe- 
ver, it  is  mentioned  by  this  writer,  have  been 
altogether  different  from  the  Praetorian  bands 
of  imperial  Rome,  and  had  pever  in  any  in- 
stance, except  when  they  were  instigated  by 
the  body  of  the  law,  proceeded  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  single  sovereign.     Thus  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  personal  honour,  and  ignorant 
of  all  hereditary   pretensions,    the  Ottomans 
looked  only  to  their  chief  for  distinction,  while 
the  whole  nation,  though  acting  under  his  single 
direction,   was  however   restrained  and  regu- 
lated, in  common  with  their  sovereign,  by  the 
authority  of  the  injunctions  of  their  religion. 
Such  a  government  was  well  fitted  to  make  an 
alarming  impression  on   the  feudal   establish- 
ments of  Christian  Europe,  but  it  was  also 
fitted,  when  this  impression  had  been  su£Scient- 
ly  made,  to  remain  stationary,  or  even  to  be- 
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come  retrogade,  while  these  were  advancing  in 
improvement,  and  thus  to  become  comparative- 
ly feeble  and  unimportant,  when  its  activity 
was  no  longer  expedient. 

If  from  the  political  we  turn  to  the  intellec- 
tual view  of  the  Turkisn  character,^ we  shall 
also  observe  particularities  deserving  attention. 
The  infancy  of  this  nation  is'  not  marked  by 
such  barbarity  as  has  stigmatized  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Saracens :  on  the  contrary  the 
immediate  successor  of  Othman  ^was  distin- 
guished by  an  anxious  desire  to  establish  semi- 
naries of  learning  throughout  his  territory,  and 
prince  Cantemir.  *  has  remarked  that,  when 
the  career  of  conquest  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  Turkish  sovereigns  had  begun  to  enjoy 
tranquillity,  the  ancient  rudeness  of  the  na- 
tional manners  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
arts  of  peace,  more  especially  music,  were  cul» 
tivated  with  success.  We  have  been  also  in- 
formed t  by  the  English  ambassador  already 
quoted,  that  the  Turks  had  the  entire  systems 
both  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy translated  into  their  language,  though 
the  latter  was  more  generally  adopted,  as  being 
most  accommodated  to  present  enjoyment; 
t  The  study  of  the  law  was  however  that  which 
principally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Turks. 

*  Tome  2.  p.  357.        f  Observations  on  the  Turks,  p.  S9. 
X  Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  126. 
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The  political  importance  of  the  Oulem&h,  natu- 
rally cooperated  with  religious  considerations  to 
direct  the  enquiries  of  the  Turks  to  the  code  of 
their  prophet ;  while  those  military  habits, 
which  the  original  circumstances  of  the  nation 
had  rendered  inveterate,  necessarily  alienated 
them  from  researches  of  s^  merely  speculative 
nature.  Painting  was  specially  proscribed  by 
their  religion,  in  its  abhorrence  of  idolatrous 
representations,  and  the  exercise  of  this  art  was 
accordingly  confined  within  very  narrow  limita- 
tions :  it  was  permitted  (z)  to  delineate  only  the 
hands  and  the  feet  of  their  prophet,  and  even 
the  portraits  of  the  sultans  were  preserved  only 
in  the  library  of  the  palace.  Busbequius  *  speaks 
of  the  Turks  as  in  his  time,  or  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  generally  well  disposed  to  adopt  the 
usages  of  other  nations ;  but  says  that  they 
w^iild  not  admit  the  typographical  art,  because 
their  sacred  writings  would  have  ceased  to  be 
writings,  nor  public  clocks,  because  they  would 
infringe  the  authority  of  some  ancient  usages  : 
for  the  opposition  made  to  the  introduction  of 
printing,  at  least  in  later  times,  another  cause 
has  been  assigned,  the  present  interest  of  a  nu- 
pierous  class  of  persons  employed  in  transcrip* 
tion. 

The  Turks  thus  appear  from  the  beginning 
to  have  acquired  from  the  cultivated  Saracens 

•  P.  2U,  215. 
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and  Greeks  the  first  rudiments  of  literature  and 
taste,  but  never  to  have  aspired  to  any  emi- 
nence of  attainments.  Not  actuated  hj  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  Arabians,  they  did  not  bar- 
barously reject  the  first  opportunities  of  im- 
provement ;  but  less  favoured  by^  nature  with 
the  gifts  of  genius,  neither  did  they  seek  to 
crown  their  successful  fortune  with  the  ele- 
gance of  intellectual  refinement :  we  find  among 
the  early  sovereigns  of  the  Turks  no  such  cha- 
racter as  the  Arabian  caliph,  who  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  any  other  book  than  the  Koran ;  but 
when  these  northern  Mahometans  became 
possessed  of  Greece,  they  did  not  catch  the  en- 
thusiasm of  literature  from  its  sacred  relics,  as 
the  Arabs  had  been  inflamed  by  the  inferior 
elegance  of  the  Persians.  The  destination  of 
the  Turks  was  however  merely  political,  and  to 
this  their  character  was  adjusted.  The  Sara- 
cens had  already  transmitted  knowledge  to  the 
West,  and  the  system  of  Europe  at  this  time 
required  only  to  be  compressed  and  consolidat- 
ed by  the  aggressions  of  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
who  might  drive  before  them  the  refinement 
still  treasured  in  the  eastern  empire. 

The  character  of  retired  sanctity  which  had 
distinguished  the  ancestors  of  Ismail,  the  first 
prince  of  the  restored  kingdom  of  Persia,  had 
been  gradually  converted  into  one  of  politicid 
enterprise,  as  the  donation  of  Tamerlane  had 
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given  them  importance,  and  this  importance 
had  excited  jealousy  and  hostility  in  the  Tartar 
rulers  of  the  country.  *  The  dissensions  of 
these  chieftains,  who  had  risen  to  power  on  th* 
ruins  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  had  during  sC 
distracted  period  of  twenty-six  years  prepared 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty ; 
Ismael,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  availed  himself 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  for  beginning  his 
military  operations  at  the  head  of  the  adherents 
of  his  family  ;  and  in  the  year  1502,  not  four 
years  from  the  first  effort  of  his  arms,  the  youth-^ 
ful  adventurer  was  the  acknowledged  Sovereign 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  advancement  of 
this  prince  was  favoured  by  other  circupistances 
besides  the  public  disorder  of  thb  country. 
Not  having  been  born  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  he 
was  not  to  other  tribes  an  object  of  jealousy ; 
and  the  character  of  sanctity  which  his  family 
had  acquired,  had  procured  for  them  almost 
universal  veneration.  The  more  celebrated  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ismael,  who  were  souffees  or  philo- 
sophical deists,  had  however  chosen,  as  an  ob- 
ject more  comprehensible  to  their  adherents,  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  from  whom 
they  claimed  to  have  descended,  and  whose 
wrongs  had  formed  an  early  division  among  the 
'  followers  of  Mahomet*  'Hie  principle  of  sepa- 
ration,  thus  adopted  to  strengthen  a  party,  be- 

*  Shr  J.  Malcolm,  toM.  p.  494,  kc. 
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came  by  the  advancement  of  Ismail  the  charac« 
teristic  of  the  nation  which  he  governed ;  and 
as  in  western  Europe  the  opposition  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  governments  be- 
came in  a  later  period  the  original  principle  of 
political  equilibrium,  so  was  there  at  this  time 
formed  a  balance  between  the  two  Mahometan 
governments  by  the  contention  about  the  right 
of  succession  among  the  earlier  caliphs.  And 
here  we  discover  the  importance  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  caliphate,  which  had  been  ef- 
fected by  the  Tartars  in  the  year  1258.  If  the 
succession  of  the  caliphs  had  been  still  conti- 
tinued  in  Bagdad,  and  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  common  religion  had  thus  resided  within 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  two  governments, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  that  this  ba- 
lance could  have  been  supported  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  because  there  would  not 
have  been  in  this  case,  as  in  the  separation  of 
the  two  aggregates  of  the  Christian  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  a  distinct  principle  of  doc- 
trine by  which  they  might  be  placed  in  opposi- 
tion. Resting  on  an  appeal  to  the  genuine 
scriptures  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Pro- 
testants might  disregard  the  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  the 
Turks,  whose  code  of  doctrine  did  not  direct 
their  views  to  a  spiritual  kingdom,  must  have 
been  forced  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  Bagdad, 
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if  tlie  succession  of  the  caliphs  had  been  conti- 
nued withofut  interruption.  As  this  centre  of 
religious  union  had  however  been  destroyed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  caliphate,  the  two  Maho- 
metan governments  might  be  divided  on  so 
slight  a  question  as  the  right  of  a  caliph,  who 
had  died  eight  centuries  before,  especially 
as  *  the  distinction  had  been  cherished  from 
age  to  age,  and  had  acquired  additional  im- 
portance in  the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty. 

The  history  of  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Persia,  may  be  briefly  told. 
Of  tl)e  t  seventeen  years  of  his  reign  nine  ap- 
pear to  have  been  employed  in  extending  and 
securing  his  dominion  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia,  and  repressing  the  Usbeg  Tartars, 
who  struggled  for  the  possession  of  Khorassan, 
the  north-eastern  district.  He  was  then  in- 
volved  in  a  contest  with  the  Turkish  em- 
peror Selim  I,  who  invaded  his  kingdom  ;  from 
him  he  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  probably 
on  account  of  the  artillery  and  military  science 
which  Selim  must  have  received  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  that  prince  having  been  by 
want  of  supplies  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  having  afterwards  directed  his  ef^ 
forts  against  the  Egyptians  and  Circassians,  Is- 

VOL.    IV.  z 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  256,  357.         f  Malcolm,  vol.  1.  p.  50S*-505. 
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mail  was  left  at  liberty  to  add  Georgia  to  his 
territories.  Ismael  died  in  the  year  1 523,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Selim  I,  who  by  the  re- 
duction of  Syria  and  Egypt  had  completed  the 
empire  of  Turkey  (aa). 


(a)  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  no 
ancient  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  European  Turkey,  as  had  been 
hoped  by  the  learned.  The  result  of  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Hunt,  made 
in  the  year  1799,  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, was  that  the  monasteries  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora  did  not  contain  a  single  classi- 
cal fragment ;  that  in  the  collegiate-house  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople  there  were 
a  few  detached  fragments  of  some  of  the  Greek 
classics ;  that  in  the  rooms  attached  to  the 
mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  the  libraries  of  the 
seraglio,  and  those  belonging  to  the  schools, 
mosques,  and  colleges  of  dervises  at  Constan- 
tinople, not  a  single  classical  fragment  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author,  either  original  or  trans* 
lated,  was  to  be  found  ;  and  that  in  those  of 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  the  great 
supports  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  no  un- 
edited fragment  of  any  classical  author  was  ever 
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discovered.  Walpole'^^emoirs  of  Turkey,  p. 
84,  220.  Lond.  18 17-  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  are  indeed  said  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  pillage  of  Constantinople; 
and  ten  volumes,  it  is  added,  might  have  been 
purchased  for  a  single  ducat,  which  price  in- 
cluded the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and  Ho- 
mer. Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  6.  p.  505. 
The  price  here  mentioned,  low  as  it  was,  proves 
however  that  even  in  this  scene  of  terror  and 
cDnfusion  there  were  persons  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  treasures  of  ancient  science  and  li- 
terature ;  and  much  had  been  already  saved  by 
those  Greeks,  who  had  retired  into  Italy. 

(bl)  On  this  occasion  Cublai  or  Cuplai  ceded 
to  one  prince  all  the  territory  of  the  Moguls 
which  lay  beyond  the  river  Amn,  to  another 
Kipzack;  a\d  to  a  third  the  country  between 
the  Altai  m(kmtains  and^  the  Amu,  or  those 
regions  which  are  now  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Great  Bucharia,  Charass'm,  and 
Turkestan,  with  the  western  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cal mucks.  The  posterity  of 
Cublai  continued  to  reign  in  China,  of  which 
he  had  completed  the  conquest ;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred,  and  forty  years, 
the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try, they  probably  reigned  afterwards  over 
those  who  retired  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Japan,   as   these    continued    to    have    khans. 

Z  2 
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Abul'g.  Bayadur-khan,  with  the  notes  of  the 
transl.  p.  384,  SS5.  The  Tartars  were  driven 
from  China  for  having  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the^orship  of  the  Lamas,  to  which  they  had  at- 
tached themselves.    Ibid.  p.  404,  note. 

(c)  Ben  Schonah  has  enumerated  the  states, 
which  Holagou  bequeathed  to  his  son.  They 
consisted  of  the  great  province  named  Khoras- 
san,  the  capital  of  which  was  Nischabour  ;  the 
Persian  Irak,  the  country  of  the  Parihians,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Ispahan ;  Adherbigian  or 
Media,  the  capital  of  which  was  Tabriz  or  Tau- 
lis ;  Persia  properly  so  called,  the  capitid  of 
which  was  Schiraz ;  Khourestan  or  Khouzistan, 
the  ancient  Susiana,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Tester  or  Shuster,  anciently  Susa  ;  Dilirbekir, 
containing  a  part  of  Assyria  or  Curdistan,  and 
also  Mesopotamia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
li^Ioussal  or  Mosul,  built  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh ;  and  the  country  of  Roum, 
or  of  the  Greeks,  which  comprehended  Ar- 
menia, Georgia,  and  the  lessor  Asia,  the  ca- 
pital of  which  was  Conia,  the  ancient  city  of 
Iconium  in  Capadocia.  Herbelot,  art.  Ho- 
lagu. 

(^d)  The  title  of  solthan  or  sultan  was  first 
invented  for  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  who  reigned 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
invented  by  the^  ambassador  of  the  caliph,  who 
chose  to  employ  a  word  common  to  the  Ar^ 
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bian  and  the  Chaldaic  language,  signifying  lord 
and  master.  The  title  previously  used  was 
that  of  emir  or  commander.  Ibid.  art.  SoU 
than. 

(e)  Of  the  Oguzians,  the  most  noble  of  the 
Scythian  tribes.     Cantemir,  tome  1.  p.  12. 

(y*)  The  first  capital  of  Othman  was  Cara- 
chisar  j  thence  he  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Yenghischehri :  Orchan  his  successor 
established  his  residence  in  Prusa  ;  and  after 
a  hundred  and  twenty-fite  years,  in  which 
Adrianople  was  a  secondary  capital,  Constan- 
tinople became  the  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire. 

{g)  Named  by  the  Turks  lenitcheri,  or 
new  troops.     Herbelot,  art.   lenitcheri. 

(A)  These  conditions  were  that  the  Ottomans 
should  have  Jiberty  to  build  in  Constantinople 
a  mosque  and  a  court  of  justice^  and  to  have 
a  cady,  who  should  have  power  to  decide  any 
litigation,  which  might  arise  there  between  two 
Mahometans,  a  reciprocal  privilege  of  the 
same  kind  being  allowed  to  the  Chriatians  in 
Adrianople  ;  a  contention  between  a  Christian- 
and  a  Mahometan  was  in  Constantinople  to  be 
referred  to  the  patriarch,  in  Adrianople  to  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  of  the  Mahometans.  Can- 
temir, tome  1.  p.  148. 

(f)  Quae  cogitantem  horror  corripit,  quid 
postr^mo  futurum   sit,   cum  banc  nostram  ra- 
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tionem  cum  eorum  comparo,  superare  alteros, 
alteros  interire  necesse  est ;   ambo  certe  inco- 
lumes  esse  non  possumus.     Ab  ilia  parte  stant 
immensaB  imperii  opes,   vires  integrsB,  armorum 
usus   et  exercitatio,   miles  veteranus,  victoria- 
rum   assiduitas,  laborum   patientia,    concordia, 
ordo,   disciplina,  frugalitas,  vigilantiat  ab  h4c 
nostr^,  publica  egestas,  privatus   luxus,   dimi- 
nutas  vires,  fracti  animi,  laboris   et  armorum 
insolentia,    contumaces    milites,    duces     avari, 
.  discipline  contemptus,  licentia,  temeritas,  ebrie- 
tas,    crapula ;    quodque  est  pessimum,   illis  vin- 
cere,  nobis  vinci  solitum.     Busb.  p.  174. 

(A:)  Unus  modo  Persa  intercedit,    quem   ad 
nos  festinans   hostis  respicere  cogitur,  sed   is 
moram   adfert,  non  salutem.     Hoc  composito, 
cum   totius  orientis  viribus  in  nostras  cervices 
ingruet,  quam  paratos  non  audeo  dicere.     Ibid. 
(7)  "  Aurungzeb,  who  died  in  the  year  1707, 
left  the  richest  and  most  powerful  empire  in 
the  world,  to  be  rent  asunder  and  convulsed 
to  its  very  centre  by  the  ambitious  contentions 
or  his  surviving  offspring."    Maurice's  Mod. 
Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  2.  part  2.  p.  285.     In 
the  year  1788  Shah  Axdum  was  dethroned  and 
blinded  by  two  rebel  chiefs,  who  had  confede- 
rated for  £he  purpose.     From  thisf  catastrophe 
Mr.  Maurice  has  dated  the  virtual  extinction  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty.     Ibid,  supplem.  p.  626 — 
636.     The  empire  of  Aurungzeb  had  reached 
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from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  nearly  as  far  in  longitude,  and  had 
produced  a  revenue  exceeding  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling :  it  was  at  this  time  re- 
duced to  one  ruined  city,  Delhi, ,  with  a  scanty 
surrounding  district,  and  a  few  lacks  of  rupees 
allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  emperor  by  a 
vassal  chief.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  indeed  remarks, 
that  *'  a  pageant,  supported  by  the  British  na- 
tion, still  sits  upon  a  throne  at  Delhi  ;  and  we 
view  in  him  the  gradual  decline  of  human  great- 
ness, and  wonder  at  the  state  to  which  a  few 
centuries  have  reduced  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  great  Timour/*  Hist  of  Persia,  vol.  1.  p. 
484,  485. 

(wi)  The  commencement  of  the  Mogul  cjiy- 
nasty  of  India  followed  the  invasion  of  Tamer- 
lane at  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years.  Tamerlane  in  the  years  1 398  and 
1399  subdued  India,  and  returned  to  Samarcund. 
Ulugh  Beg,  his  grandson,  devoted  himself  to 
the  arts  of  peace  ;  he  asssembled  all  the  astro- 
nomers of  his  kingdom,  and  the  celebrated 
tables,  which  are  distinguished  by  his  name, 
were  the  result  of  their  labours.  Baber,  a  de- 
scendant of  Tamerlane  in  the  fifth  generation, 
afler  maintaining  a  long  and  glorious  stiuggle 
against  Shahibeg,  khan  of  the  Usbeg  Tartars,  the 
enemy  and  conqueror  of  his  family,  retreated 
into  India,  where  his  great  qualities  obtained 
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him  one  of  the  most  splendid  empires  in  the 
world.  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  471,  472,  488,  469. 
Baber  began  his  march  for  India  in  the  year 
1519,  and  in  the  year  1505  advanced  into  that 
country,  the  conquest  of  wliich  he  completed 
in  the  following  year.  Maurice^  vol.  2.  part  1, 
p.  90,  &c.  •*  The  profound  veneration  of  the 
Hindoos  for  their  own  peculiar  civil  institutions, 
the  solemn  rites  of  national  religion,  whose 
deep  foundation  his  sanguinary  executions 
could  never  shake,  the  extensive  power  which 
the  Afghan  tribes  still  retained  in  India,  and 
the  wide  domain  possessed  by  the  independent 
rajahs,  all  forbid  the  idea  of  any  permanent 
Tartar  establishment  in  that  country  from  the 
rapid  invasion  of  Timour.**  Ibid.  p.  44.  Khon- 
demir,  the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  was  a 
subject  of  the  last  except  one  of  the  successors 
of  Tamerlane  in  his  Tartar  empire.  The  son 
of  that  prince  was  compelled  by  the  victorious 
Usbegs  to  seek  refuge  with  Shah  Ismail,  who 
had  already  establisHed  his  power  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Persia  ;  he  was  then  settled  at  Tabreez, 
and  when  the  Ottoman  emperor  Selim  took 
that  city,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  died.     Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  J.  p.  489,  490. 

(n)  The  Turks,  says  Cantepiir,  are  no  sooner 
oyt  of  bed,  than  they  consider  themselves 
obliged  by  the  law,  before  they  begin  their 
prayer,  to  wash  their  feet,  and  to   rub  them 
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with  the  hand  before  they  put  on  their  slippers  : 
the. Persians  on  the  contrary  maintain,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  rub  the  feet  with  the  naked  hand 
without  washing  them.     Tome  2.  p.  159,  160. 

(o)  Sir  J.  Malcolm  appears  to  conceive  that 
the  title  of  sophi,  commonly  given  to  the 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  was  derived  from 
soq^e^  the  appellation  of  a  philosophical  de- 
votee, which  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
applied  to  the  first  distinguished  person  of  the 
family,  Sufiee-u-deen,  both  sooffee  and  stf]^e 
being  derived  from  the  same  root  stfffu^  which 
signifies  clean  or  pure.  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  1. 
p.  495,  496.  Herbelot  derives  the  word  from 
the  Grecian  term  signifying  a  wise  man.  Art. 
Sqfi.  ^ 

(l?)  This  great  catastrophe  occurred  in  the 
year  1453.     It  may  be  deemed  deserving  of  at- 
tention  that  an   event,    which   inflicted  such 
a  blow  on  the  idolatrous  form  of  Christianity, 
in  the  very  church  in  which  it  had  originated, 
followed  at  an  interval  of  666  years  that  second 
council  of    Nice,    in   which    the    worship   of 
images  was  triumphantly  established  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  empress  Irene.     It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  I.  Newton,  that  the  second  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse  designated  the  Greek  church, 
as  the  former  oiie  represented  the  church  of' 
Rome.     Observ.   upon  the  Proph.  of  Daniel 
and  the  Apoc.  p.  S8S.  Loud.  1783.     He  indeed 
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adopted  the  conjecture  suggested  by  Irensus, 
in  explaining  the  number  666  to  designate  the 
name  Lateinos  by  the  value  of  its  numerical 
letters.  Bish.  Newton's  Dissert,  vol.  2.  p.  298. 
Lond.  1789.  This  conjecture  does  not  howe- 
ver agree  well  to  the  church  of  Greece ;  and 
though  the  bishop  has  shown,  that  it  was  not 
unusual  to  denote  names  in  this  manner  by 
numbers,  it  seems  more  natural  to  explain  the 
number  by  a  computation  of  time,  especially  as 
the  expression  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  has 
been  by  himself  interpreted  to  mean  a  method 
of  numbering  practised  among  men,  and  may 
therefore  be  aptly  applied  to  the  ordinary  com- 
putation of  years,  as  they  are  distinguished 
fcpm  those  named  prophetical  years,  which  are 
understood  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  A  reason  may  even  be  assigned,  why 
ordinary,  and  not  prophetical  years,  should 
liave  been  mentioned  in  the  passage,  coqsi- 
dered  as  a  prediction  of  a  certain  period 
of  time.  The  number  of  ordinary  years  was 
itself  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  could  not 
be  designated  in  the  prophetical  manner  by 
months  of  thirty  days,  as  is  done  in  the  other 
numerical  prophecy  of  the  same  book,  the  num- 
ber 666  not  being  a  multiple  of  SO.  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted,  that  the  actual  meeting  of 
the  second  council  of  Nice  occurred  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  whereas  the 
reduction  of  Constantinople  was  effected  on 
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the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  so  that  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  were  not  completed  in 
the  interval ;  but  the  edict  summoning  the 
council  had  been  issued  in  May,  and  the  cause 
of  image-worship  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  from  that  time  triumphant.  The  argu- 
ment is  strengthened  by  this  consideration, 
that  the  prophecy  itself  speaks  of  making  and  , 
worshipping,  an  imag^.  This  is  an  interpreta- 
tion  which  could  not  occur  to  Irenseus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  The  attempt  is 
one,  which  the  prophet  himself  has  encouraged 
us  to  make  :  let  him^  says  he,  that  hath  un- 
derstanding  count  t/ie  number-qf  the  beast. 

(jq)   The  selparation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  originated  in  national  jealousy, 
received  a  distinctive  character  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo  de- 
termined that  the   Holy  Spirit  should  be  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  the  Son,   as  well 
as  from  the  Father.     The  creed  framed  in  the 
council  of  Nice   had  been  directed  so  exclu- 
sively to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Arius,  that  in  regard  to  the  third  person  of  the 
trinity  it  contained  only  this  declaration,  "  (we 
believe)  also  in  the  Holy   Ghost.*'     Socratis 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.     This  part  of  the 
creed  appeared  afterwards  to  require  to  be  ren- 
dered more  particular,  and  for  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  second  person  the  expression 
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"  and  from  the  son"  was  introduced  in  the 
year  653  by  the  Spanish  council.  The  causes 
which  particularly  alienated  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians frotil  the  Arian  opinions,  have  been  al- 
ready specified,  vol.  2.  p.  529,  &c.  Among 
these  was  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  Goths ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  this  event  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  addition,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  made  to  the  original  creed 
of  Nice.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  3.  p.  551. 
The  other  distinctions  of  the  two  churches, 
for  the  Greek  church  peremptorily  refused  to 
iacknowledge  the  alteration  thus  made  by  a 
Latin  council,  related  to  purgatory,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread 
in  the  eucharist,  and  Iransubstantiation ;  as 
they  were  stated  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
^hen  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  an  union. 
Carranza,  p.  618. 

(r)  "  We  may  tremble,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  empire,  "  at  the  thought,  that 
Greece  might  have  been  overwhelmed,  with 
her  schools  and  libraries,  before  Europe  had 
emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism ;  that 
the  seeds  of  science  might,  have  been  stattered 
by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  pre- 
pared  for  their  cultivation."  Vol.  6.  p.  417- 
A  valuable  testimony  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world. 

(s)  John  Palseologus  in  the  year  1S69,   Ma- 
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nuel  in  the  year  1400,  and  John  Palaeologus  II. 
in  the  year  1437. 

(t)  Of  the  state  of  that  church  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  miserable  dispute,  by 
which  it  was  occupied  about  a  century  before 
the    reduction  of  Constantinople,   concerning 
the  light  manifested  to  the  disciples  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  transfiguration  on  Mount  Thabon 
The  question  had  arisen  from  a  strange  and 
visionary     persuasion,     which    had    prevailed 
among  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos   at  least 
from  the  eleventh  century,  that  by  persevering 
in  an  abstracted  contemplation  of  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  the    region   of  the  navel,  they 
could  attain  to  a  perception  of  a  mystic  and 
ethereal  light.     When   they   were  pressed  by 
Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,   about  the  nature 
of  this  light,  they  maintained  it  to  be  the  same 
manifestation  of  the  divine  nature,  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to    the  disciples  on  Mount 
Thabor.     It  was  then  denied  by  this  adversary, 
that  the  light  of  Mount  Thabor  wa8  eternal ; 
but  a  synod  of  the  Greek  church,  in  which  the 
emperor  Cantacuzene  presided,  established  as 
an  article  of  faith  the  belief  of  the  uncreated 
light  of  Mount  Thabor.     Pecline    and    Fall, 
&c.  vol.  6.  p.  278.     Such  a  church  demanded 
to  be  suppressed.      The    imagination   of  tho 
Greeks  appears  to  have  been  too   active,  to 
permit  that  Christianity  should  continue  to  sub- 
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sist  in  prosperity  among  thera.  The  religion 
of  the  western  church  also  was  indeed  griev- 
ously corrupted;  but  its  corruptions  were 
rather  of  a  political  and  moral  nature,  from 
which  it  might  be  recovered  by  the  sound  sense 
and  moral  feeling,  which  still  existed  among 
them.  As  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
active  than  those  of  the  Latins,  so  was  it  sooner 
in  the  Grecian  than  in  the  Latin  church  judged 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  scriptures  to  the  laity, 
this  having  been  done  in  the  former  so  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  but  in  the  latter  not 
until  the  year  1 229,  When  such  a  determination 
was  formed  by  a  council  assembled  at  Toulouse. 
Hallam,  vol.  2.  p.  ^28,  586. 

(u)  The  «chism  of  the  west,  and  the  factions 
and  wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the 
western  nations  from  the  relief  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Italians  were  even  tempted  by  a  present 
interest  to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their 
religion  ;  a  colony  of  Genoese  in  particular, 
settled  on  the  Ionian  coast,  were  bribed  by  a 
lucrative  monopoly  of  alum.  Decline  and  Fall, 
&c.  vol.  6.  p.  368. 

(t;)  It  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men  at  arms, 
a  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and  a  fleet  of 
more  than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports. 
Ibid.  p.  245. 

(w)  He  found  there  in  the  year  1471  Mon- 
gily  Gierai,  descended   from    the    Coptcliak 
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princes,  whom  he  made  khan  of  the  Crimea. 
Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  27.  The  Turks  at  plea- 
sure  deposed  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  but 
chose  his  successor  from  the  same  family. 
In  the  year  1774  the  Crimean  Tartars  became 
independent  of  the  Turks  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Russians,  and  in  1783  they  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  latter.  According  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  Turks  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Oguzian  tribe,  that  of  the 
Othomans,  and  that  of  the  Alijenghizians,  and 
from  the  latter  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  are  be- 
lieved to  have  descended  in  an  uninterrupted  se- 
ries. A  law  was  accordingly  established  by  the 
Ottoman  sultans,  that  if  their  race  should  be- 
come extinct,  a  successor  should  be  chosen  from 
that  other  family.     Ibid.  pref.  xcii. 

(.r)  Sic  ek  in  gente  dignitates,  honores,  ma- 
gistratus,  virtutum  et  meritorum  proemia  sunt : 
improbitas,  ignavia,  inertia,  nuUo  honore  pen- 
santur,  jacent,  contemnunturque.  Ergo  illi 
rebus  gestis  florent,  dominantur,  imperii  fines 
quotidie  proferunt :  apud  nos  aliis  vivitur  mo- 
ribus,  virtuti  nihil  est  relictum  loci  :  omnia 
natalibus  deferuntur  ;  opinione  natalium  om- 
nes  honoris  aditus  occupantur.  Busbeq.  p. 
100. 

(y)  The  Persians  are  not  equally  scrupulous, 
but  place  portraits,  not  only  of  Mahomet,  but 
of  other  prophets  and  of  their  emperors,  at 
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the  bead  of  tbeir  historical  compositions.  In 
Turkej"  no  portraits  are  allowed  except  those 
of  the  sultans.  Cantemir,  tome  2.  p.  2jr5y  256. 
(js)  Bulgaria  and  Walachia  had  been  deta^ed 
from  tke  Greek  empire  by  a  revolt  in  the  year 
1 1 86,  wheo  tbey  had  been  subject  to  it  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  6.  p.  ldl«  When  the  Greek  em- 
peror of  Nice  meditated  to.  overthrow  the  La- 
tin d^asty  of  Constanttnople,  he  saw  the  ne* 
cessity  of  repressing  the  people  of  these  pro* 
vinces,  who  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  re^ 
sist  the  reestablishment  of  the  Greeks  ;  he  ac- 
cordingly  employed  his  arms  in  wresting  from 
the  Bulgarians  the  strong  cities  of  the  hills  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace^  and  confining  their 
kingdom  on  the  south  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Danube.  Ibid.  p.  202.  In  this  condition  Bul- 
garia remained  more  than  a  hundred  years ; 
but  in  the  year  1 366  the  Greek  emperor  was 
assisted  by  the  sultan  of  the  Ottomans  in  re- 
ducing the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Walachians  were 
rendered  tributary  by  Mahomet  I.  in  the  year 
14rl8.  Cantemir,  tome  1.  p.  98^  216.  To  these 
provinces  was  added  Moldavia  in  the  year  1529. 
Since  the  Ottomans  became  masters  of  the 
Greek  empire,  these  dependencies  have  served 
as  a  frontier  to  separate  Eurbpean  Turkey  from 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  also  to  ob- 
struct a  comipunication  between  the  first  of 
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these  countries  arid  the  Black  Sea,  >vhich  might 
have  weakened  the  relations  connecting  it  with 
the  German  empire,  or  interfered  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Turkey.  Of  the  other  Euro- 
pean '  dependencies  Servia  was  reduced  by  the 
Ottomans  about  the  year  1440,  Illyria  in  the 
year  1462,  Albania  in  the  year  1465,  Bosnia 
and  Croatia  in  the  year  1489.     Cantemir. 

(aa)  The  Mufti  however,  or  chief  of  this 
body,  may  now,  says  Cantemir,  who .  wrote 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  be  de« 
posed  by  the  sultan,  if  his  sentence  should  be 
disagreeable ;  and  if  he  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  any  considerable  offence,  may  be  brayed  to 
death  in  a  mortar  kept  for  this  purpose.  Tome 
1.  p.J15. 

(hb)  Bajazet  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman 
princes,  who  constructed  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war.  * 
He  built  three  hundred,  with  which  he  might 
have  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  if  he 
had  not  been  checked  by  Tamerlane.  Ibid.  p. 
153. 
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LECTURE  XXXVII. 

View  qf  the  history  qf,  c(mmer(^e\  from^the  com- 
mencement  qf  the  Jburteenth  century  to  the 
peace  ofNot/on  concluded  in  the  year  1516. 


In  a  *  former  lecture  I  reviewed  the  history  of 
commerce  from  the  termination  of  the  western 
empire  in  the  fifth  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century :  in  the  present  I  propose 
to  continue  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth,  at  which  time  the  two 
great  discoveries,  that  of  a  naval- communica- 
tion with  the  East  Indies,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  western  continent,  changed  almost 
at  once  the  face  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
constituted  the  epoch  of  its  more  modern  his* 
tory. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of 
Europe  was  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy!  the 
commencement  of  which  is  referred  to  the  year 
1241.  This  extended  association  of  trading 
cities  connected  into  one  system  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  maintaining  a  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic,  and 

*  Lecture  25. 
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a  circuitous  one  between  the  trading  towns  of 
Italy  and  the  same  sea,  the  latter  communica- 
tion at  the  same  time  supporting  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  since  on  ac- 
count of  the  impei*fect  state  of  navigation  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
especially  Bruges,  as  intermediate  stations. 
Of  the  wealth  accumulated  at  this  time  in 
Bruges  a  remarkable  anecdote  *  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands. 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  having  visiteH 
this  city  with  his  queen  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  latter  astonished  at  the 
magnificence  of ,  the  ladies  exclaimed,  that 
she  had  thought  she  was  the  only  queen  there, 
but  that  she  had  found  more  than  six  hundred 
queens  besides  herself. 

The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands seems  to  deserve  particular  attention,  as 
they  have  been  in-  several  periods  the  conduit  of 
traffic  to  the  great  trading  establishments  of 
western  Europe.  The  progress  of  commerce 
has,  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  have  alreadv  al« 
hided,  be^  traced  from  Italy  through  the  Ne- 
therlands to  the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany : 
the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  to  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  use  of  the  great  manu- 
factories   established    there   almost  since  the 
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middle  of  the  tenth  century/  at  first  enriched 
our  sister-country  with  a  trading  capital,  and 
afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  introduction  of 
the  important  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  : 
and  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  of  the  Dutch  republic  was 
derived  from  the  same  central  stream  of  in- 
dustry and  riches.  Flowing  from  Italy,  the 
grand  source  of  all  the  various  improvement  of 
art  as  of  literature,  it  diffused  its  fertilizing 
principle  through  all  the  countries  which  were 
fitted  to  receive  it,  and  thus  prepared  them  for 
that  abundant  growth  of  activity  and  wealth, 
which  has  since  been  spread  over  the  world  by 
a  restless  spirit  of  commercial  adventure. 

The  introduction  *  <5f  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant manufacture,    that   of   woollen  cloth, 
into  England,  was   the   work  of  Edward  III, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  l327f  and  was 
occasioned  by  his  observation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary wealth,  which  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands derived  from  their  employment  of  a  ma- 
terial principally  supplied  by  his  kingdom.   But 
though  much  of  the  advantage  of  this  valuable 
acquisition  may  thus  be  ascribed  to  the  enligh-^ 
tened  patriotism  of  this  celebrated  prince,  the 
.  way  was  prepared  for  it  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  continent.     The 
woollen  manufacture,  which  had  been  first  es- 
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tablished  in  Flanders  about  the  year  960,  began 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  experience  the  abuses  of  a  monopo- 
lising spirit ;  and  the  result  of  the  struggles  and 
tumults  to  which  these  gave  occasion,  was  that 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  about  the  year  l  SSI, 
'  fled  from  their  own  country  to  England^  where 
they  obtained   such  privileges,  as  encouraged 
them  to  resume  their  occupation.     Thus  the 
dispersion  of  the  artists,  and   the  consequent 
difiusion  of  the  art,  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sults of  a  natural  and  regular  process,  the  in- 
dustry of  manufacturers  generating  wealth,  this 
wealth  generating  an  eager  desire  of  securing 
an  exclusive  possesion  of  the  manufacture,  and 
the  efforts  of  a  restrictive  spirit,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  true  principles  of  commercial  prosperi- 
ty, counteracting  and  frustrating  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  driving  to  other  countries  the  very 
art  which  it  endeavoured  to  monopolise.     The 
same  series  of  causes  and  effects,  the  last  part 
only  excepted,    was  afterwards  observable  in 
England  itself;  and  its  exemption  from  this  ul- 
timate mischief  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  its  insular  situation,  which 
permitted   manufacturing  industry  to  seek  in 
the  villages  a  retreat  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
incorporated  towns,  without  incurring  the  dan- 
ger of  exposure  to  foreign  aggression.  When 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Flemish  artisans 
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were  tiras  driven  from  their  homes,  the  de- 
termination of  a  part  of  them  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial connection  long  subsisting  between  the 
two  countries,  the  manufacturer  naturally  seek- 
ing the  country  of  the  material  of  his  ma- 
nufacture. The  wisdom  of  Edward  indeed 
was  shown  in  the  promptitude,  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  regular  series  of  events  pre- 
sented him  with  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
for  his  country  a  great  commercial  benefit, 
and  in  his  conduct  we  observe  only  the  policy 
'  of  a  prince  adapted  to  his  actual  situation. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  its  new  country,  that  *  in  the  year 
1347,  or  within  sixteen  years  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Flemings,  we  find  a  duty  on  ex- 
ported cloth  already  established;  the  cloth 
however  so  exported  was  only  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  and  the  English  long  continued  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Netherlands  the  finer  fabrics. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1S99,  the  manufacture 
having  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  the  importation  of  all  foreign  cloth 
was  prohibited;  but  long  after  this  time  dis- 
pensations from  this  prohibition  were  occa- 
sionally granted^  according  to  the  political 
connections  existing  between  the  English  and 
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the  people  of  the  Netherlands.     Before  this 
time  however  Ireland  had  *  become  celebrat- 
ed even  in  Florence  for  her  manufacture    of 
her  "  noble"  serges,  which  were  probably  su- 
perior to  those  at  present  used,  as  they  are 
described  to  have  been  even  among  the  Italians 
an  article  of  female  dress.     This  curious  fact 
has  been  fully  ascertained  by  the  late  earl  of 
Charlemont,  who  has  quoted  in  proof  of  it  a 
passage  of  van  old  Italian  poem,  entitled  Dit- 
tamondi,   and  written   by  Fazio  delli  Uberti, 
a  nobleman  of  Florence,  who  seems  to  have 
composed  it  in  the  year  1 357,  or  at  least  not 
more  than  six  years  afterwards.     Indeed  it  ap^ 
pears  from  a  fact  quoted  by  the  earl  of  Charle» 
lemont  from  'Madox's  history  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  Irish  cloth  was  known  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III ;  and  from  a  testimony 
quoted    by  him    from   Anderson's   history  of 
commerce,   that  by  the  last  statute  of  Edward 
IIL  it  was  enacted  that  Irish  frizes  should  not 
be  subjected  to  any  duty  on  importation  into 
England.      The  trade   of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture was  continued  too  with  Italy,   at  least 
to  the  close  of  the  following  century,  and  ex- 
tended to  other   fabrics    besides  serges  ;  for 
the  earl  has  quoted  from  Rimer's  Fcedera   a 
license  granted  to  an  agent  of  the  Pope  in  the 
year  1482,  for  exporting  into  Italy  certain  com- 
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niodities  without  paying  custom,  among  which 
are  mentioned  five  mantles  of  Irish  cloth,  one 
lined  with  green,  one  russet  garment  lined  with 
Irish  cloth.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land may  indeed  have  been  derived  from  Italy, 
as  that  of  England  was  from  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  the  earl  was  even  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  Edward  III.  may  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish the  manufacture  among  his  English  sub- 
jects in  competition  with  a  trade  then  ex- 
tensively maintained  by  the  Irish.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Florentine  poet  forbids  us  to 
believe,  that  the  people  of  this  island  were  then 
too  barbarous  for  such  a  traffic,  for  he  (a)  has 
told  us  that,  though  they  might  seem  savage, 
they  were  sweet  to  those  who  tried  them. 

While  the  Netherlands  were  the  great  scene 
of  manufacturing  industry,  the  Hanseatic  cities 
were  the  principal  managers  of  the  commercial 
concerns  of  Europe.  *  The  Hanseatic  cities, 
not  being  conveniently  situated  for  procuring 
materials,  could  not  engage  in  manufactures ; 
but  their  association  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  conducting  the  interchange  of  the 
bulky  necessaries  of  the  north,  and  the  more 
luxurious  accommodations  of  the  south  and 
east.  Their  prosperity  established  on  such  a 
foundation  was  however  necessarily  transient, 
for  a  maritime  country,  which  is  possessed  of 
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manufactures,  will  naturally  become  commer- 
cial»  and  unavoidably  acquire  in  this  other  de- 
partment of  industry  an  ascendancy  over  one 
which  is  destitute  of  such  means  of  supplying 
the  objects  of  traffic.  Accordingly  we  find  * 
that  from  about  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Netherlands  began  to  rival 
the  Hanseatic  cities  in  commerce,  partly  indeed 
by  the  advantage. of  possessing  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  partly  also  by  that  of  possessing 
the  art  of  pickling  herrings,  invented  or  at 
least  improved  by  a  Fleming,  who  died  in  the 
year  1S97.  This  superiority  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  derived  as  it  was  in  part  from  the  trade 
of  herrings,  was  connected  with  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Europe,  the  re- 
moval of  the  great  shoal  of  herrings  from  one 
i^hore  to  another.  This  shoal  t  had  frequented 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  thence  it  removed 
first  to  the  shores  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  in  the  year  1394  to  that  of  Britain ;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  herrings  however  still  re- 
sorted to  the  Baltic  in  the  year  1417,  though 
the  supply  had  begun  to  fail  so  many  years  be- 
fore. It  must  not  indeed  be  conceived  that  the 
great  manufactures  of  Europe  were  confined 
to  the  Netherlands ;  t  almost  all  the  richer 
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manufactures  with  which  Europe  was  then  sup- 
plied,  were  the  productions  of  Italy,  the  coun- 
try in  which  this  species  of  industry  had  first 
been  revived ;  and  *  even  the  wool  of  England 
was  partly  conveyed  to  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Genoa. 

The  t  historian  of  the  Hanseatic  league  has 
marked  the  year  1570  as  the  tihie  of  its  most 
considerable  aggrandisement.  It  then  com- 
prehended sixty-four  cities  actually  members  of 
tha  confederacy,  besides  forty-four  others  which 
were  its  allies,  but  not  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  annual  contributions ;  and  at  length 
most  of  the  chief  trading  cities  of  Europe  en- 
tered into  its  alliance  for  the  reciprocal  protec- 
tion of  commerce.  The  greatest  prosperity  of 
this  celebrated  league  was  however  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  commencement  of  its  humi- 
liation, t  About  the  year  1403  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, assisted  by  a  naval  force  belonging  to  the 
Netherlands,  obtained  some  decisive  advan- 
tages over  the  Hanseatics,  who  had  almost  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  from  this  time  gained 
ground  so  fast  upon  the  Hanseatics,  that  with- 
in little  more  than  a  century  they  bad  actually 
acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the  trade  of  the 
Baltic. 
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The  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands 
was  nearly  a  century  later  than  that  of  the 
Hanseatic    league,   *  the    year    1467    having 
been  that  in  which  they  lost  their  prince,  Phi- 
lip duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed  the  Good.  At 
this  time  these  provinces   were  a   match  for 
France,  weakened  as,  this  country  had  been  by 
its  wars  with  England,  and  by  its  own  internal 
divisions ;  but  the  rashness  of  the  succeeding 
prince,  Charles  the  Bold,  engaging  him  in  ex- 
pensive wars,  a  system  of/  oppressive  taxation 
was   adopted,    which  gradually    impaired   the 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.     It  has  been  6b- 
served  that  the  aggrandisement  of  these  pro- 
vinces had   been  much  assisted  by  a  natural 
event,  the  migration  of  the  great  shoal  which 
supplied  the  herring  fishery;    another,  and  a 
more  extraordinary  event  of  a  naturaLkind, 
which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century,  bad  an 
important  connection  with  those  later  changes, 
which  gave  their  whole  commerce  to  the  Dutch. 
t  About   the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury an  inundation  of  the  sea  formed  a  coipmu- 
nication  between  the  ocean  and  a  lake,  which 
has  since  been  denominated  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
or  South  Sea,  and  thus  rendered  Amsterdam  a 
seaport.  The  removal  of  the  herring-shoal,  which 
happened  about  the  same  time,  gave  the  people 
of  this  city,  thus  unexpectedly  favoured  with  a 
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maritime  commiinicatioD,  an  opportunity  of 
providing  a  necessary  article  of  supply  for  the 
cities  of  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to  the  salt  which 
they  were  also  enabled  to  furnish  ;  and-'by  the 
possession  of  these  two  important  objects  of 
commerce  they  were  enabled  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  commerce  of  that  sea. 
Bruges  in  Flanders  continued  however  long  af- 
ter this  time  to  be  the  great  central  emporium 
of  the  northern  and  southern  trades,  until  • 
about  the  year  1487  an  outrageous  insurrection 
caused  the  emperor  to  attack  this  city  with  the 
assistance  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  which 
were  jealous  of  its  commercial  superiority  :  at 
that  time  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
'Bruges  was  removed  to  Antwerp,  t  which  had 
become  considerable  about  forty  years  before, 
and  but  a  small  portion  to  Amsterdam,  which 
afterwards  engrossed  the  trade  both  of  Antwerp 
and  of  Bruges. 

The  t  trade  of  Europe  with  the  east  was  in 
the  fourteenth  century  divided  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  While  the  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople  subsisted,  Venice  en- 
joyed  such  advantages,  as  enabled  her  almost 
to  monopolise  this  commerce,  which  has  been 
in  every  age  the  grand  source  of  opulence. 
The  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire,  efiected 
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in  the  year  1261  by  the  aid  of  Genoa, .  trans- 
ferred these  advantages  to  the  rival. city,  and 
Venice  was  then  compelled  to  seek  at  the  aiv 
cient    staples,   of  which  Alexandria  was  the 
principal,    an  opportunity  of  maintaining  her 
oriental  traffic.     The   frade  itself  was   of  en- 
creasing  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
A  variety  of  causes  had  augmented  the  inter- 
course of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Han- 
seatic  league  in  particular  formed  a  mercantile 
communication,  by  which  the  productions  of 
Asia  were  extensively  circulated  through  the 
west.     The  two  commercial  rivals  thus  consti- 
tuted, in  an  age  of  encreasing  activity  of  com- 
merce, two  distinct  mediums  for  the  intercourse 
of  Europe  with  the  east,  Genoa  trading  with 
India  by  the  Black-Sea,  and  Venice  communi- 
cating "with  the  same  country  through  Egypt 
and  Syria.     The  influence  of  the  temporary  es- 
tablishment of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople is  discoverable,  not  only  in  the  general 
extension  of  the  Indian  commerce  in  Europe, 
but  also  particularly  in  the  formation  of  this 
twofold  system,  its  establishment  having   af- 
forded the  Venetians  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  engaging  largely  in  this  valuable  traffic,  and 
its  subversion,  while  it  drove  their  industry  to 
seek  a  new  and  more  convenient  channel,  in- 
troducing the  Genoese  into  the  possession  of 
their  former  advantages. 
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The  Indian  trade  of  Genoa  long  ^continued 
considerable,  but  at  length  that  of  Venice  at- 
tained an  ascendancy.  •  The  first  shock  given 
to  the  prosperity  of  Genoa  was  occasioned  by 
her  owh  internal  dissensions,  in  consequence  of 
which,  in  the  year  IS5S,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  yield  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  to  the 
duke  of  Milan,  t  Twenty  years  however  after 
this  humiliation,  Genoa  was  still  able  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  even  individual  ci- 
tizens about  the  same  time  engaged  in  hostili* 
ties  with  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  emperor 
of  Trebizond.  The  commencement  of  the  de- 
clension of  the  Genoese,  and  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Venetians,  is  referred  to  the  year  1379, 
when  the  former  failed  in  an  attempt  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  capital  of  the  latter.  What 
this  miscarriage  began  was  completed  by  their 
internal  disensions,  the  republic  being  in  the 
year  1 396  necessitated  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  the  Frencn  government ;  and  though  this 
burthensome  acquisition  was  after  fifteen  years 
relinquished  by  that  power,  the  prosperity  of 
Genoa  was  irrecoverably  lost.  She  still  indeed 
retained  some  degree  of  importance,  and  even 
maintained  a  long  contest  with  the  rival  state  ; 
but  the  last  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1481, 
at  which  time  Genoa  ceased  to  be  at  all  a 
match  for  Venice.    After  the  French  had  re- 
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linquished  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  it  was  re- 
covered by  the  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese  even 
found  it  necessary  to  transfer  various  parts  of 
their  territories  to  their  own  bank  of  Saint 
George,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  them 
a  more  effectual  protection  than  could  be  afford- 
ed by  the  state. 

The  remarkable  constrast  of  the  stability 
of  the  Venetian  government  and  of  the  perpe- 
tual agitation  of  that  of  Genoa  has  been  noticed 
in  *  a  preceding  lecture ;  and  it '  was  then 
intimated  that  this  diversity  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  different  relations  of  the  two  re- 
publics. Venice  has  been  constantly  a  neces- 
sary seaport  of  the  commerce  of  Germany,  and 
was  in  particular  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  Hanseatic  league,  that  Schmidt  has  dated 
the  decline  of  the  confederacy  from  the  decay 
which  this  its  emporium  at  length  sustained. 
Genoa,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  temporary 
functions  to  discharge,  and  did  not  require  a 
permanent  independence :  when  this  republic 
had  acted  as  an  exciting  cause  ^of  the  energies 
of  Venice,  and  had  served  as  an  organ  for  the 
transmission  of  the  spirit  and  industry  of  com- 
merce from  its  early  settlements  in  Italy  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  France,  it  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  the  destinations  of  its  independ* 
ent  existence  ;  its  agitations  then  drove  into 
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France  its  numerous  exiles  with  their  arts  and 
their  industry,  and  at  length  subjected  the  re- 
public itself  to  the  authority  of  that  country. 

About  •  the  tniddle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  the  oriental  trade  of  Genoa,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire  effected  in  the  year  1261,  was  total- 
ly destroyed  by  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople J  and  Venice  was  left  to  enjoy 
this  valuable  commerce  almost  without  a  rival 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  until  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  proved  as  fatal  to 
her  prosperity,  as  the  victory  of  the  Turks  had 
been  to  that  of  her  rival.  As  the  same  causes 
which'  had  rendered  this  trade  progessive  in  the 
preceding  century,  continued  to  operate,  the 
eastern  commerce  of  Venice,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  the  vastly  extended .  trafEc  of  more 
modern  times,  became  very  considerable ;  it 
is  therefore  an  object  of  curious  considera- 
tion to  ascertain  how  it  was  supported  by 
that  republic,  since  the  management  must 
have  required  peculiar  resources  or  combina- 
tions. A  satisfactory  solution  of  this  enquiry 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  t  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson.  The  commerce  of  the  east,  it  is  well 
known,  must  be  managed  principally  by  an  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals,  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 

*  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  121.  f  Disquis.  p.  159. 
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being  almost  independeat  of  the  productions  of 
the  other  regions  of  the  world.  The  great  ex- 
tension of  this  commerce  must  therefore  have 
required  a  corresponding  encrease  of  the  sup- 
ply of  those  precious  metals,  by  which  an  inter- 
course  of  trade  with  such  a  country  must  be 
chiefly  maintained,  and  yet  the  discovery  of 
America  had  not  then  opened  her  new  and  in- 
exhaustible trear-uries.  The  augmentation  seems 
to  liave  been  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the 
communication  which  Venice  had  formed  for 
herself  with  the  east.  The  trade  of  Venice 
was  not  a  direct  one,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
nations,  which,  being  masters  of  Egypt,  sailed 
tiience  to  India  in  search  of  her  commodities, 
or  that  of  the  more  modern  nations,  which 
have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  communication 
with  that  country  by  sea  :  Venice,  on  the  con- 
trary, traded  with  Egypt,  or  with  Syria,  for  the 
productions  of.  India ;  and  as  both  of  these 
countries,  and  especially  Egypt,  the  chief  mart 
of  Indian  goods,  were  destitute  of  many  of  the 
accommodations  which  European  industry  was 
able  to  supply,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
conducting  much  of  the  Indian  trade  by  a  barter 
of  commodities.  A  regular  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  at  all  times  furnished  by  the 
miners  of  Germany,  discovered  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  interme- 
diate commerce   maint&ined  with  Egypt  and 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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Syria  hindered  the  extension  of  that  of  India 
from  too  much  draining  Europe  of  the  neces- 
sary mediums  of  its  commercial  circulation. 
This  indeed  may  be  thought  to  have  tranferred 
the  difficulty  from  the  Venetians  to  the  Egyp- 
tians with  whom  they  traded ;  it  must  However 
in  so  doing  have  had  the  opctration  of  exercis- 
ing their  industry  in  procuring  from  other  re- 
gions the  additional  supply  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, which  had  become  necessary  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  with  India. 

It  is  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  consi- 
derable trade  of  the  Venetians  was  gradually 
pressed  and  embarrassed  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Turks,  as  that  period  was  approach- 
ing in  which'  the  commercial  system  of  the 
world  w;as  to  be  changed,  and  the  ocean  was  to 
be  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  man ;  and  the 
observation  will  furnish  a  remarkable  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  remote 
parts  of  this  extensive  and  various  system  are 
mutually  acj^usted.  The  •  vicinity  of  the  Turk- 
ish power  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the  Ve* 
netians  so  early  as  the  year  1419,  when  its  con- 
quests in  Greece  had  been  extended  to  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  consequently  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  some  of  the  dependencies  of 
Venice.  When  a  period  had  been  put  to  the 
Greek  .empire  by  the  reduction  of  Constan* 

•  Anderson,  toI.  1.  p.  245. 
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tinople,-the  Venetians  were  speedily  (i)  stripped 
of  their  numerous  possessions  in  the  islands  and 
the  (Continent  of  Greece,  and  were  compelled  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  for  a  permission  to  navi- 
gate the  Black-Sea  ;   and  about  *  twenty-one 
years  after  that  event,  when  the  Turks' had  be- 
came tnasters  of  the  Crimea,  and  had  finally 
driven  the  Genoese  from  the  Black-Sea,   they 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
both  at  this  time,  and  in  the  year  14S1,  pos- 
sessed  themselves  of  several  places  in  those 
provinces.    Thus,  while  the  Portuguese  were 
pushing  their  discoveries  along  the  shore  of 
the  ocean,    the   Turks    were  repressing   and 
reducing  the  great  trading  nation  of  the  Me- 
derranean,  taking  from  them  one  after  another 
their  transmarine  dependencies,  and  obstruct- 
ing in  succession  their  several  avenues  of  com- 
merce.    The  commencement  of  the  naval  en- 
terprises of  the  illustrious  prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal is  referred  to  the  year    14 10,  and  the 
first  collision   of   the  Venetian   and   Turkish 
powers  occurred   in  the  year  1419  ;  again  in 
the  year  1516,  when  the  Portuguese  had  esta- 
blished themselves    in    India,     and   America 
had  been  discovered,  the  Turks  effected  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,    and  put  an  end  to  the  . 

BBS 
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commercial  connection  which  the  Veneti- 
ans had  long  maintained  with  the  Mamalukes 
of  that  country.  The  Turks  indeed,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  united  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Venetians  to  oppose  the  Portu- 
guese as  the  common  enemies  of  both  nations, 
but  the  commerce  of  Venice  had  in  the  mean 
time  experienced  irreparable  injury,  and  their 
joint  exertions  served  but  to  confirm  the  as- 
cendancy  of  that  of  Portugal. 

The  trade  of  Venice  however,  though  pres- 
sed by  the  Turks,  was  notwithstanding  in  a 
state  of  very  great  prosperity  a  very  short  time 
before  this  important  revolution  was  effected. 
As  long  as  the  Mediterranean  was  the  grand 
scene  of  commercial  industry,  Venice  was  of  all 
cities  the  most  fortunately  situated,*  placed  as  it 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  trading  world,  the  sea 
entering  into  its  streets,  and  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  that  sea  affording  channels  for  the  easy 
distribution  of  its  merchandise.  Genoa  having 
sunk  into  decay,  Venice  at  this  time  possessed  the 
whole  trade  of  the  east,  which  was  then  in 
some  particulars  even  more  extended  than  at 
present,  spices  being  then  more  generally  con- 
sumed, sugar  being  imported  (c)  from  Egypt, 
and  pearls  and  precious  stones  being  then  ex* 
clusively  oriental  commodities.  Nor  was  the 
wealth  of  Venice  limited  to  that  which  foreign 

*  Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Catnbray,  tome  2.  p.  255,  Set. 
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commerce  might    supply.       The    fertility    of 
her  territory   furnished  a  surplus  which   was 
eagerly  purchased  by  the   inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous   districts  in   her  neighbourhood : 
her  abundant  salt-works  gave  her  a  supply  of  a 
very  necessary  article  which  (rf)  her  power  con- 
verted into  a  monopoly :  and  though  the  ma- 
nufactures of  wool  also  flourished  in  Florence, 
and  had  been  introduced  into  the  Netherlands 
and  other  countries,  yet  besides  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  this   species  of   manufactures, 
those  of  a  finer  and  richer  description  were  still 
peculiarly  her  own  ;   the  manufacture  of  mir- 
rors  and  other  works  of  i^hite  glass,  that  of 
velvets   and  brocaded  silks,  and   that  of  scar- 
let cloths,  superior  in  their  texture  and  their 
colour,  were  established  only  in  Venice.     Such 
were   the  resources   of  ,a   traffic,    which    had 
drawn  into  Italy  all  the  gold  of  Europe,  and 
which  (e)  enabled  the  Venetian  republic  to  ex- 
pend in  the  memorable  struggle  of  the  league 
of  Cambrai  five   millions   of  crowns  of  gold, 
a  sum  estimated  by  the  historian  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish  pistoles 
in  the   beginning  of   the  eighteenth  century. 
But  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,   that  all  tliis  com- 
mercial prosperity  failed  to  generate  a  literary 
spirit  among  the  Venetians.     The  Florentines 
were  literary   amidst   manufacturing   industry 
and  (y)  the  occupations  of  commerce,    be- 
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cause  every  intellectual  faculty  was  excited  to 
activity  by  the  restlessness  of  a  popular  and  un- 
settled government ;  but  the  Venetians,  under 
the  tranquil  administration  of  a  jealous  aristo- 
cracy) were  dull  amidst  all  their  industry  and 
opulence,*  contented  to  seek  a  trading  pro- 
fit by  publishing  the  works  of  othiers,  but  ne- 
ver contributing  to  encrease  the  stores  of  lite- 
rature. Wealth  may  reward  and  encourage  the 
efforts  of  genius,  but  political  agitation  fur- 
nishes its  most  powerful  excitement. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
republic  was  not  suffered  to  continue  so  long, 
as  to  present  any  considerable  impediment  to 
the  efforts  which  Portugal  exerted  to  change 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  1497  that  enterprising  people  had  opened 
a  maritime  communication  with  India,  which 
the  Venetian  senate  at  once  perceived  to  por- 
tend the  ruin  of  that  preeminei>ce  which  them- 
selves then  enjoyed  ;  but  in  the  year  1508  be- 
gan the  movements  of  the  confederation  form- 
ed at  Cambrai  to  humble  the  pride  qf  the  com- 
mercial republic,  and  precisely  during  the  war 
of  eight  years,  which  was  the  result  of  that 
confederation,  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
were  crowped  with  success,  and  Venice  was 
stripped  of  the  commerce  of  the  east.    The 

*  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici»  toI.  1 .  p.  1 24. 
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league  of  Cambraihas  been  •  already  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  the  political  interests 
of  Europe,  as  it  formed  the  transition  by  which 
the  principles  and  habits  of  a  federative  policy, 
which  had  been  devised  by  IfOrenzo  de  Medici 
for  the  protection  of  Florence,  were  so  ex- 
tended as  to  comprehend  within  their  operation 
all  this  principal  governments  of  Europe.  It 
now  presents  itself  to  us  ib  another  view,  a& 
constituting  the  crisis  of  the  republic  which 
had  managed  the  commerce  of  the  world  un- 
der its  earlier  arrangements,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  anotlier  people  was  giving  a  begin*^ 
ning  to  other  and  more  extended  combinations, 
disabling  it  for  offering  any  effectual  opposition 
to  a  change  so  prejudicial  to  its  own  interests* 
We  may  justly  admire  such  an  adaptation  of  the 
politfcal  agencies  of  this  interesting  period  to 
the  production  of  two  results  so  different  as  the 
extension  of  the  newly  invented  system  of  a  fe- 
derative policy,  and  the  seasonably  depre^^ipn  of 
a  government,  which  would  have  obstructed  the 
extension  of  the  conimercial  relations  of  the 
world.  But  our  admiration  must  be  .much  en- 
creased  when  we  consider  that  these  two  results, 
so  different  in  their  own  natifre,  apd  so  desti- 
Jtute  of  all  direct  connection,  appear  yet  to  have 
|}een  combined  as  parts  of  one  compreheijsivp 
plan  of  the  moral  government  pf  jthe  world. 

•  Lect.  30. 
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The  federative  system,  which  has  been  esta* 
blished  in  more  modem  ages,  was  a  combina- 
tion in  which  the  influence  of  extended  com- 
merce and  distant  colonization  was  an  import- 
ant principle ;  and  therefore  that  operation  of 
the  league  of  Cambrai,  which  facilitated  the 
enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  was  indispensa* 
bly  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  that  other  operation,  by  which  it  propa- 
gated from  the^  petty  states  of  Italy  to  the 
larger  governments  of  Europe  the  relations  of 
a  federative  policy.  The  schemes  of  human 
policy,  like  the  little  process^  of  human  art, 
are  adjusted  only  to  the  attainment  of  some 
single  purposes ;  but  the  operations  of  the 
divine  government,  like  those  of  the  natural 
world,  are  comprehensive  and  various,  and 
manifest  the  amplitude  of  the  great  Being  by 
whom  they  are  directed.  The  same  ethereal 
fire,  which  wings  in  the  heavens  the  lightning 
and  the  storm,  supplies  on  the  earth  the  per- 
vading principle  of  activity  and  life  :  the  same 
seas,  which  at  once  separate  and  combine  the 
various  regions  of  the  world,  furnish  by  their 
evaporations  the  copious  streams  which  spread 
fertility  and  beauty  over  their  surface :  the 
same  power  which  retains  in  their  places  our 
own  and  the  surrounding  bodies,  heaves  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  controls  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, brings  back  the  wandering  comet  from 
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his  distance^  and  probably  extends  through  all 
the  splendid  infinity  of  creation,  which  con- 
founds the  gaze  of  the  astronomer. 

To  the  war  which  humbled  and  enfeebled  Ve- 
nice, must  be  added  as  another  cause  redu- 
cing the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
facilitating  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
more  extended  system  of  maritime  intercourse, 
the  establishment  of  the  piratical  states  of 
Barbary,  those  hordes  of  authorized  band  it ti, 
whose  existence  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  a  pe- 
riod of  civilization,  but  which  yet  have  borne 
their  unconscious  part  in  the  advancement  of 
general  improvement.  The  origin  of  these 
states  (g)  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1 499, 
when  the  king  of  Spain  drove  into  Africa  many 
thousands  of  his  Moorish  subjects.  The  ex- 
iled Moors,  impelled  at  once  by  necessity  and 
by  revenge,  were  well  disposed  to  practise  pi- 
racy against  the  pepple  from  whom  they  had 
been  expelled ;  the  plunder  of  the  riches  of 
America,  soon  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Spa- 
niards, rendered  this  practice  particularly  lu- 
crative ;  and  the  habits  of  a  piratical  life,  first 
contracted  in  these  enterprises  against  the 
Christians  of  Spain,  were  afterwards  indulged 
indiscriminately  against  all  Christian  nations 
navigating '  the  Mediterranean.  But  *  a  cor- 
sair, surnamed  Barbarossa  from  the  colour  of  his 

*  Robertson's  Charles  5.  book  5. 
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beardy  gave  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  foUowiDg 
century  consistency  and  form  to  the  first  of  the 
piratical  communities,  which  during  three  cen- 
turies have  bidden  defiance  to  the  order  and  in- 
dustry of  mankind.     Having  been  in  the  year 
1516  invited  by  a  king  of  Algiers  to  give  as- 
sistance in  taking  a  fort,  which  the  Spanish 
governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  froqi  his 
capital,  he  murdered  the  monarch,  and  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom*     Barbarpssa    was 
two  years  afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by  a 
force  despatched  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  fjo 
enable  the  governor  of  Oran  to  pupish  his  de- 
vastations; but  his  brother,  favoured   by  the 
wars  which  occupied  the  European  powers,  es- 
tablished the  order  of  the    goFemmf^nt,   (ex- 
tended his  territory,  and  placing  his  domini- 
ons   under    the    protection    of  Turkey,    r^ 
ceived  from  the  Grand  Signior  a  body  pf  Turk- 
ish soldiers  sufficient  for  his  security,  apd  by 
the  assistance  of  that  empire  was  enabled  in 
the  year  1535  to  possess  hims3lf  pf  (^)  Tunis, 
the  most  flourishing  kingdom  at  that  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.     The  hostile  position?  of 
Turkey  were  thus  extended  frpm  the  Black-Sen 
find   the  Adriatic  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
^very  where  presenting  Jyostility  to  tb^  state$  ^ 
of  Cbristendon),    from  the  empire   which  it 
menaced  in  Hungary,  to  th«  trader^  who  stiU 
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sought  advantage  in  the  ancient  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  Turkish  dominions  pressed  indeed  very 
closely  on  the  Venetian  republic  in  that  part  of 
the  frontier  which  bordered  the  Adriatic,  and  as 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  barbarism,  it  may  be  worthy  of  some 
attention  to  consider  how  it  happened  that  pi- 
ratical states,  much  more  formidable  by  their, 
near  '  vicinity,  were  not  established  in  these 
provinces.  A  late  traveller  has  remarked  a  pe- 
cularity  in  their  population,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  have  been  the  cause,  why  no  such 
communities  were  formed  there.  He  (i)  has 
informed  us  that  there  *are  two  classes  of  sa* 
vage  people  in  Dalmatia,  which  have  never 
had  any  intercourse  ;  and  he  has  observed  that 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  Venetians  that  an  uni- 
on of  them  had  never  been  effected,  as  the 
two  w^ould  have  constituted  a  more  terrible 
nation  of  pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  than  those 
of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  are  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an. One  of  these  tribes  is  composed  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  degraded  into  misery  and 
savageness  by  the  successive  oppressions  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Italians,  and  of  the 
Turks ;  of  the  other  all  that  can  now  be  col- 
lected is  that  it  was  a  distinct  nation,  forced 
into  this  country  by  some -unknown  political 
event.    It  seems   to  have  been    unavoidable 
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that  the  frontier  country,  which  lay  between 
the  western  system  of  Europe  and  its  Turkish 
antagonists,  should  be  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
state  of  barbarous  weakness,  for  if  it  had  en- 
joyed   any  degree   of   political   prosperity,   it 
must  have  possessed   a  corresponding  degree 
of  political   strength,   and   conisequently  have 
exerted  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  general 
combination.     But  it  is    an  extremely  curious 
circumstance,  that  a  country  so  situated  should 
be   inhabited  by  two   distinct   nations  of  bar- 
barians, which  should  mutually  counteract  and 
neutralize  their  violence,  and  thus  each  hinder 
the  other  from  becoming  fatally  injurious   to 
their    commercial    neighbours.     The    general 
annoyance  which   the   Venetians    experienced 
from  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  in  common  with 
the  other  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  must 
have  contributed  to  divert  the  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure  to  the  more   distant   enter- 
prises of  the  ocean  ;  but  a  formidable  nation  of 
pirates  established  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
would    have     wholly   annihilated,     instead   of 
merely  repressing   the  commerce  of   Venice, 
and  would  thus  have  destroyed  an  organ  which 
was  still  necessary  to  the  commerce  of  Germany. 
A    political    writer,     who    has   lately  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  state  of  Europe,  *  has 
intimated,   that  he  was  not   a  little   inclined 

*  Gentz  on  the  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the 
French  Revolution,  p.  367«  Lend.  1803. 
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to  assent  to  an  opinion  which  some  had  enter- 
tained, that  (A:)  the  discovery  of  America  would 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  Europe,  if  it  had 
been  deferred  to  a  later  period.     The  new  ob- 
jects of  industry  would  then,  he  was  disposed 
to  think,    have  presented  thetnselves  in  their 
natural  order,  when  the  domestic  resources  of 
Europe  had  been  improved  to  their  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  that  kind  of  revolution,  which  has 
been  the  consequence  of  the  inversion  of  this 
natural  order,  would  have  been  precluded.     It 
must  however  be  observed,  that  this  very  wri- 
ter  has  maintained  that  this  great  event,  even 
as    it   happened,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
social  existence,  and  contributed  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree  to  the  improvement  and  welfare 
of  Europe ;   and  with  this  admission  of  actual 
advantage  I  might  perhaps  justly  be  satisfied : 
but  the  sentiments  of  this  writer  are  entitled 
to  so  much  respect,  that  his  intimation  even  of 
a  doubt,   whether  these    interests   might  not 
have  been  still  more  effectually  promoted  by  a 
delay  of  this  grand  discovery,  appears  to  be 
deserving^  of  your  consideration. 

To  such  a  writer  I  am  happy  in  being  ena- 
bled to  oppose  the  authority  of  Robertson,  who 
has  adopted  from  Raynal  a  remark,  which 
proves  that  this  event  could  not  have  been  use- 
fully delayed,  if  other  parts  of  the  general  sys- 
tem be  supposed  to  have  remained  unchanged  ; 
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and  wh«ii  we  consider  whether  some  one  part 
might  have  been  otherwise  managed  with  greater 
advantage,  the  enquiry  must  surely  be   con* 
ducted  on  the  assumed  principle,  that  the  im- 
provement  then  under  our  consideration  should 
be  compatible  with  the  actual  state  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  system.       It  is,  *  say  these 
writers,  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  In- 
dik  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   and  to  the  vi- 
gour and  success  with  which  the  Portuguete 
prosecuted  their  conquests,  and  established  their 
dominion  in  that  country,  that  Europe  has  beeti 
indebted  for  her  preservation  from  the  most  il- 
liberal and  humiliating  servitude,   that  ever  op- 
pressed, polished  nations.    The  Turkish  power, 
it  has  been  already  s(hown,  had  gradually  pres- 
sed upon  the  nations  of  Europe,   and  within  a 
few  years  afler^he  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
was  established  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was 
thus  interposed  between  those  nations  and  th^ 
commerce  of  the  east ;   the  monarchs  too,  who 
in  this  period  governed  the  empire  of  the  Turks, 
were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
'  tages  of  such  a  situation  to  depress  and  ruin 
tfaeir  adversaries,  and  well  qualified  to  exert 
powerful  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  their  ob- 
ject. If  then  this  government  had  been  allowed 
to  hold  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  of 
India,  and  to  acquire  such  a  naval  power  as  thd 

*  Disquis.  concemiog  iQdiai  p.  231,''&c. 
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possession  of  that  Irade  could  not  fail  to  create 
and  support,  the  western  countries  of  Europe 
must  have  sunk  beneath  its  baleful  ascendancy, 
and  their  civilization  and  improvement  must  have 
been  suppressed  and  destroyed.  But  if  the  na* 
val  communication  t^ith  India  was  thus  critical* 
ly  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  the  did* 
covery  of  America  could  not  have  been  delayed 
without  prejudice  to  those  interests,  since  the 
|>recious  metals  of  the  new  world  were  then  in- 
dispensable to  the  commerce  of  the  old,  and 
the  discovery  of  De  Gktma  must  have  been 
of  much  less  value  without  that  of  Columbus. 
Indeed  the  discovery  of  America  could  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  separate  event,  depending 
on  the  enterprise  of  any  individual,  for  it  must 
necessarily  have  resulted  from  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa,  and  in  this  manner  was  Bra- 
sil  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Fortuguesiei 
only  eight  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Co- 
himbus,  and  but  four  after  he  had  first  visited 
the  American  continent. 

But  it  may  well -be  questioned  whether  that 
was  indeed  the  natural  order  of  events,  for 
which  this  writer  woulxl  wish  that  the  discovery 
of  America  had  been  postponed.  It  has  been 
accordingly  remarked  in  the  able  and  origi- 
nal treatise  on  the  Colonial  Policy  •  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  in  all  countries  manufactures 

•Vol.  1.  p.  144. 
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and  foreign  commerce  have  been  anticipated, 
and  that  they  have  contributed  to  augment  agri- 
cultural labour,  instead  of  deriving  their  ori- 
gin from  the  highly  improved  state  of  rural  in- 
dustry, and  the  consequent  superabundance  of 
rude  produce.  That  should  be  called  the  na- 
tural order  of  events,  in  which  it  appears  from 
experience  that  man  by  the  law  of  his  nature  is 
determined  to  act,  not  that  according  to  which 
we  may  theoretically  suppose  that  they  should 
be  produced  ;  and  the  full  maturity  of  domes- 
tic industry  should  therefore  be  sought  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  the  colonial 
system,  uniting  under  the  same  government 
countries  differing  in  climate  and  commodities, 
and  thus  providing  an  opportunity  6f  an  inter- 
change, rather  than  expected  as  the  natural 
and  most  useful  preparation  for  a  regular  and 
gradual  expansion  of  the  energies  of  commerce. 
The  manufacturing  system  of  Europe  had  at 
this  time  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection  :  it  had  spread  from  Italy  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, attracted  by  the  demands  of  France  ; 
and  from  the  Netherlands  it  had  extended  to 
England,  whither  it  was  drawn  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  raw  material  of  the  great  woollen 
manufacture,  and  had  even,  probably  for  the 
same  reason,  been  partly  established  in  this 
country.  But  in  this  condition  it  might  long 
have  remained,  if  the  cheaper  supply  of  the 
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luxuries  of  India  had  not  stimulated  industry 
to  provide  a  still  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
tures, that  the  people  of  Europe  might  be 
more  generally  enabled  to  procure  them  ;  and 
if  these  manufactures  had  not  found  a  new  mar- 
ket in.America,  in  which  the  precious  metals 
could  be  obtained  to  effect  the  purchases  of 
the  east,  as  well  as  to  manage  the  domestic 
operations  of  the  augmented  commerce  of 
Europe. 

The  historian  of  commerce  *  has  remarked, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  enquiry-  to  con- 
sider, what  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  Henry  VIL  had  at  once  accepted  the  propo- 
sal which  Columbus  had  sent  to  him  by  his 
brother,  and  England  had  thus  become  the 
primary  possessor  of  America.  In  a  mere  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  have  actually  occurred 
it  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  consider, 
what  might  have  happened  in  an  imaginary 
case ;  but  in  an  analysis  of  the  formation  of 
the  modern  system  of  Europe  it  seems  to  be 
important  to  enquire,  whether  any  peculiar 
adaptation  can  be  discovered  in  those  members 
of  that  system,  which  became  the  instruments 
of  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  more  espe- 
cially as  in  regard  to  England,  since  so  consi- 
derable in  this  very  view,  contingent  and  per- 

VOI.  IV.  c  c 
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sonal  circumstances  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
remarkable  influence.  Portugal  indeed  was 
naturally  attracted  to  the  discovery  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Africa,  and  Consequently  to  the 
maritime  discovery  of  India  ;  and  southern 
America  lay  open  to  its  approaches :  but  Spain 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  persevering  soli- 
citation of  Columbus,  and  was  by  a  combination 
of  his  importunity  with  the  contingencies  which 
frustrated  his  application  at  the  English  court, 
almost  forced  into  the  possession  of  Mexico 
*apd  Peru. 

The  adaptation  of  Portugal  to  the  operation 
of  effecting  the  first  establishment  of  Europeans 
in  Hindostan  may  appear  from  these  considera- 
tions i  that  the  strength  of  the  Mahometan  esta- 
blishments already  existing  in  that  country  re- 
quired, that  the  first  European  enterprisei^  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  people  rather  military  than 
commercial,  and  that  as  a  military  people  could 
not  be  well  qualified  to  improve  its  conquests 
to  commercial  purposes,  it  was  expedient  that 
this  people  should  not  be  very  powerful,  so 
that  it  might  afterwards  without  much  dif' 
ficulty  be  stripped  of  its  acquisitions  by  another 
nation,  which  should  be  more  commercial  than 
military.  Portugal  had  accordingly  in  the  long 
wars  .of  Spain  been  rendered,  not  only  military, 
but  specially  and  enthusiastically  hostile  to  the 
Saracens,  while  its  situation  on  the  Atlantic 
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necetearily  disposed  its  people  to  maritime  ad- 
venture, though  on  account  of  their  military 
character  but  in  an  inconsiderable  degree  to 
the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  and  its  secondary 
importance,  as  it  afterwards  caused  it  to  yield 
to  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  Spain  in  the 
union  of  the  two  governments,  afforded  to  the 
Dutch  republic  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
converting  its  con'quests  into  establishments 
more  properly  commercial. 

The  case  of  the  colonies  acquired  by  Spain 
was  in  every  respect  dilfferent  from  that  of  the 
eastern  acquisitions  of  Portugal.  No  formi- 
dable resistance  was  to  be  encountered,  nor 
was  any  lucrative  commerce  here  to  be  es- 
tablish^ ;  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  America 
could  require  no  enthusiastic  exertion  of  va- 
lour to  effect  the  conquest  of  extensive  regions, 
and  the  absence  of  improvement  rendered  it 
ioipossible  to  collect  commodities  for  any  consi- 
derable trade.  The  object  to  be  attained  iir 
this  case  was  the  direct  revenue,  which  might 
be  procured  from  mines  in  the  possession  of  an 
unimproved  and  weak  people.  The  enquiry  to 
be  made  is  therefore,  whether  Spain  was  that 
country  of  Europe,  which  might  with  the 
greatest  advantage  become  the  instrunoent  for 
conveying  into  it  the  treasures  of  America. 
To  determine  this  question  it  shouKi  be  consi- 
derecl,  that  the  direct  influx  of  such  large  quatu- 

c  c  2 
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tities  of  the  precious  metals  must  probably 
have  been  injurious  to  the  industry  of  any 
country  so  employed,  if  not  by  rendering  com- 
modities and  labour  dearer  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, yet  at  least  by  drawing  away  the  minds 
of  its  people  to  other  pursuits  regarded  as  more 
suddenly,  or  more  largely  beneficial ;  a^d  that 
it  was  therefore  desirable  that  they  should  be 
first  conveyed  to  some  country  (Q  comparative- 
ly destitute  of  manufacturing  industry,  from 
which  they  might  be  distributed  over  Europe, 
as  they  should  be  variously  attracted  by  the 
industry  of  its  several  nations.  Spain,  since 
the  subjugation,  and  more  especially  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  had  lost  her  manufac- 
tures, and  was  accordiugly  prepared  to  become 
such  an  organ  of  the  general  system.  That 
country  was  also  qualified  for  the  function  by 
its  magnitude  and  strength ;  for  it  should  also 
be  considered  that,  though  no  very  powerful 
efibrt  was  necessary  for  achieving  the  conquest 
of  the  American  nations,  yet  a  people  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  European  system  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  conquest  so 
attractive  to  the  avidity  of  the  rest.  The  func- 
tion  was  not  of  a  nature  so  temporary  as  that 
of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  to  be  discharged 
by  a  state,  the  magnitude  and  strength  of 
which  gave  it  a  principal  importance  in  the  ge-^ 
,  neral  system. 
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The  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  southern 
America,  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the  casual  disco- 
very and  possession  of  Brasil,  appears  to  have 
enabled  them  by  its  supplies  of  treasure  to 
maintain  their  trade  with  India  as  long  as  they 
retained  settlements  in  that  country ;  to  have 
afterwards  given  them  strength  to  support  the 
independence,  which  they  resumed  in  the  revo- 
lution that  placed  the  family  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne;  and  finally  to  have  furnished  an 
asylum  for  their  government,  when  the  power 
and  violence  of  France  should  have  overrun 
the  peninsula,  and  it  should  have  become  ne- 
cessary that  the  British  empire  should  take  its 
place  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Europe. 

The  view  of  the  history  of  commerce  taken 
in  the  present  lecture  is  bounded  by  the  treaty 
^  Noyon  concluded  in  the  year  1516  between 
France,  Spain,  and  the  empire,  by  which  was 
terminated  the  war  which  had  arisen  from  the 
lei^ue  formed  at  Cambrai  for  the  reduction  of 
the  power  of  Venice.  By  this  treaty  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  the  more  recent  period 
of  modern  history  were  adjusted,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  Venice,  the  great  organ  of  the  earlier 
combinations  of  modem  commerce,  was  then 
determined  in  correspondence  to  the  new  rela- 
tions of  colonial  policy,  which  were  at  that  time 
commenced.    The  commercial  republic  had  * 

*  SismoDdi,  tome  14.  p.  418,  419. 
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indeed  recovered  all  her  possessions  on  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  except  some  towns  of  little 
importance  in  Romagna,  and  some  ports  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  she  had  held  in 
pledge ;  but  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai 
Had  neveiiheless  (m)  exhausted  her  present  i^- 
sources,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  means  by 
which  these  might  have  been  repaired.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  formed  within 
her  own  territory  had  been  almost  all  ruined 
by  the  war  ;  Julius  II.  had  forced  the  Venetian 
merchants  to  share  with  the  directors  of  his 
own  salt-works  erected  at  Cervia,  the  monopoly 
of  salt  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  throughout 
Italy  ;  and  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Egypt  had 
oppressed  with  the  tyrannic  sway  oC  the  Otto- 
man government  that  country  in  which  thoy 
had  enjoyed  their  most  profitable  commercei^ 
Venice  still  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
interior  commerce  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  from 
this  time  rather  the  general  bank  for  manage 
ing  its  pecuniary  negotiations,  than  the  empo«» 
rium  for  the  dealings  of  an  extended  com* 
merce. 


(a)  Questa  gente,  benche  mostra  selvagia^ 
£  per  gli  monti  la  contrada  accierba, 
Nondimeno  I'e  dolicie  ad  cui  Tasaggia. 
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In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  ports  of  Ireland 
were  more  known  to  the  Italians  than  those 
of  Britain :  melius  aditus  portusque  per  com- 
mercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti.  Vita  Agric. 
cap.  24.  The  same  local  circumstances  may 
have  continued  or  renewed  the  intercourse. 

(b)  They  however  about  the  year  1473  ac- 
quired Cyprus,  and  held  it  with  great  advan- 
tage about  ninety-five  years.  They  again  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Morea  in  the  year 
1687,  but  they  lost  it  in  the  year  1715.  Ander- 
son, vol.  1.  p.  274,  278.  Candia  br  Crete 
they  held  until  the  year  I67O,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  after  a  content  of  twenty-four 
years.  Negropont  also  belonged  to  the  Vene- 
tians to  a  late  period.  Pinkerton,  vol.  1.  p. 
466. 

(c)  The  Venetians  purchased  in  Egypt  both 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  country,  and  that 
which  had  been  brought  thither  from  India. 
Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  tome  2.  p.  262. 

(rf)  To  accomplish  this  they  not  only  took 
possession  of  the  salt-works  within  their  reach, 
as  those  of  Cervia,  but  thev  also  hindered 
princes,  who  had  such  works  in  their  states, 
from  rendering  them  productive.  In  the  year 
.1881  they  obliged  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
destroy  those  which  he  had  in  Croatia  and  Dal* 
matia,  giving  him  as  an  indemnity  an  annual 
pension  of  seven  thousand  crowne  of  gold  ^  aifid 
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in  the  year  1403  they  constrained  the  lord  of 
Ferrara  to  discontinue  the  preparation  of  salt 
at  Commachio.     Ibid.  p.  267. 

(e)  The  Venetians  in  the  most  urgent  dis- 
tresses of  the  republic  always  respected  com- 
merce, and  therefore  never  augmented  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  merchandise.  Their  resources 
for  maintaining  the  war,  as  they  have  been  de- 
tailed by  cardinal  Bembo,  consisted  in  the  sale 
of  many  offices,  in  loans  voluntary  or  forced, 
and  in  deducting  the  greater  part  of  the  sala* 
ries  of  all  offices  and  employments ;  of  these 
the  loans  were  the  principal,  and  the  public 
credit  was  suf)ported  by  a  faithful  payment  of 
the  interest.     Ibid.  p-i271 — 273. 

(/)  The  Florentines  in  the  year  1422,  hav- 
ing lately  acquired  by  purchase  the  dominion 
of  Leghorn,  entered  into  a  participation  of  the 
lucrative  trade  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  principal 
sources  of  the  riches  of  the  Medici  are  believed 
to  have  arisen,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
from  the  commercial  banks,  which  they  had 
established  in  almost  all  the  trading  cities  of 
Europe.  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo,  vol.  1.  p. 
136,  137. 

(g)  In  a  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence 
at  Tripoli,  recently  published  in  London,  it  is 
stated,  that  about  the  year  1400,  three  different 
bands  of  soldiers,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  settled  at  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
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Algiers,  from  whom  these  kingdoms  sprung ;  p. 
5.  But  no  authority  Uks  been  quoted  for  this 
statement. 

(A)  The  other  states  of  Barbary  are  Tripoli 
on  the  east,  and  Morocco  on  the  west.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  took  Tripoli,  and  resigned 
it  to  the  knights  of  Malta  ;  these  soon  lost  this 
possession,  but  their  proximity  suppressed  the 
piracy  of  the  Tripolitans.  The  Turkish  power 
is  more  peculiarly  established  in  this  state,  in 
which  the  bey  was  considered  as  immediately 
subject  to  the  Porte,  a  Turkish  pacha  superin- 
tending his  conduct.  Morocco  is  chiefly  ex- 
tended along  the  Atlantic.  The  ruler  of  Mo- 
rocco appears  to  have  received  his  title  of  em- 
peror in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sul- 
tan of  Morocco  was  for  a  short  time  sovereign 
of  all  the  northern  states  of  Africa.  Its  western 
harbours  are  now  blocked  up  with  sand,  so 
that  it  may  be  effaced  frpm  the  list  of  maritime 
or  piratical  powers.  The  Tunisians  are  consi- 
dered as  the  most  civilized  of  the  Mahometans 
of  Africa,  a  character  for  which  they  are  pro- 
bably indebted  to  the  situation  of  their  country, 
for  many  ages  the  seat  of  the  chief  African 
dominion :  the  ancient  Carthage  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  site  of  the  present  Tunis,  on 
the  north-east ;  and  Cairoan,  the  metropolis  of 
Arabian  Africa,  was  about  fifty  miles  distant  in 
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a  southerly  direction      PSnkerton,  vol.  1.  p. 
7S9,  &c. 

(i)  These  are   called  Uscoques  and  Morla- 
ehians.    The  appellation  of  the  former  is  de- 
rived from  scocOf  which  signifies  an  emigrant ; 
and  they  are  composed  of  those,  who  by  the 
tyranny  of  successive  rulers  have  been  forced 
to  become  fugitives,  until  they  were  so  nu- 
merous   as  to  constitute    a  distinct  class  of 
people,  sufficiently  powerful  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  their  tyrants  the  Turks.      Some  have 
supposed' that  the  Morlachians  were  originally 
natives  of  Albania^  and  were  odious  to  the 
Uscoques,    because  the   Albanians    had   been 
-their  greatest  enemies ;  while  others  attribute 
their  enmity  to  the  wish  of  the  Uscoques  to 
keep  all  spoil  to  themselves.     From  the  dialect 
of   the    Morlachians   they  seem   to  be   more 
nearly  allied   to  the  Bulgarians   than   to  the 
Albanians ;   and  a"  district  of  Croatia,    which 
borders  the  southern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice, between   Istria  and  Dalmatia,  bears  the 
name  of  Morlachia  :   the  Morlachians  are  dis« 
persed  generally  throughout  Dalmatia,  but  are 
found   principally   on    the   moimtains    in    the 
interior  of  that  country.     Travels  in  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  by  M.  Cassas,  part  1.  in  Mod.  and 
Contemp.  Voyages,   vol.    1.  Lond.   1805.     In 
Dalmatia  M.  Gassas  remarks^  the  two  extremes 
have  met  together,  the  degenerate  descendants 
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of  th^  Romans,  who  are  the  real  Dalmatians, 
and  the  Sclavonians,  who  are  the  Morlachians. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  the  western  empire 
the  barbarians  appear  to  have  united  with  the 
oijginal  inhabitants  to  form  new  nations;  but 
in  Dialmatia  the  two  nations  have  remained 
distinct,  probably  because  the  invaders  were 
more  barbarous.  ' 

(k)  It  appears  from  the  great  poem  of  Dante, 
that  the  discovery  of  America  was  even  in  his 
time  an  object  of  speculation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  He  represents  Ulysses  saying  to  his 
companions, 

A  questa  tanto  picciola  vigilia 
De'  vostri  sensi,  ch'e  del  rimanente, 
Non  vogliate  negar  I'esperienza, 
Diretro  al  sol^  del  mondo  senza  gente. 

Inferno,  c.  26. 

(J)  Spain  even  in  th^  year  1526  had  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  a 
liberty  of  passage  through  France  was  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  by  Charles 
V.  with  Francis  I.  then  his  prisoner.  Anderson, 
vol. .  1 .  p.  357. 

(m)  To  assist  in  defraying  the  public  ex- 
penses almost  all  the  dignities  of  the  state  were 
exposed  to  sale.  This  practice  was  stopped  at 
the  reestablishment  of  peace ;  but  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  state  had  been  corrupted,  the 
superior  orders  having  been  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  introduced  only  by  the  influenoe 
of  wealth.  Sismondi,  tome  14,  p.  419.  Before 
this  contest  the  Venetian  government  had  exlii- 
bited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  trading  people 
governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  nobles. 


•       LECTURE  XXXIX. 

Of  the  history  of  Learning  from  the  year  1 300 
to  the  commencement  qf  the  papacy  qf  Leo  X. 
in  the  year  1513. 


In  the  twenty-sixth  lecture  I  have  reviewed 
the  history  of  Learning  in  the  time  which  in* 
tervened  between  the  suppression  of  the  western 
empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teen century  :  in  the  present  T  propose  to  pro- 
secute the  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  ge- 
neral subject  through  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  to  the  commencement  of  that 
pontificate  which  is  memorable  for  the  great 
revolution  of  the  religion  of  Europe  ;  and 
thus  to  continue  it  to  the  period,  at  which  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  Europe  had  at- 
tained to  a  cousiderable  degree  of  maturity,  as 
its  political  system  had  also  begun  to  assume  a 
determinate  organization  of  its  component 
members. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Europe  had 
acquired  a  distinct  character,  and  a  very  ge- 
neral celebrity.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
lecture  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded,  that 
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nations  and  their  sensibilities  cultivated  also 
those  powers  of»  mere  intellect,  which  were 
suited  to  {b)  the  prosaic  character  of  this  peo- 
ple. The  functions  of  France  in  the  general 
system  of  policy  appear  to  have  consisted, 
first  in  originating  the  whole  frame  of  Eu- 
ropean society,  and  afterwards  in  presiding 
oyer  the  federative  combinations  which  had 
been  slowly  and  gradually  developed ;  and  for 
these  purposes  was  required  a  people  possesed 
of  a  social,  rather  tlian  of  an  imaginative  or 
sentimental  character,  delighting  in  the  fami- 
liarities of  living  intercourse,  and  estranged 
from  the  ideal  contemplations  of  a  poetic 
fancy. 

In  the  southern  provinces  indeed,  in  which 
the  Prankish  character  less  predominated,  in 
which  the  climate  was  more  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  imagination,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moors  excited  by  example  the  sympathies 
of  genius,  some  poetic  powers  were  developed, 
though  of  no  transcendant  quality.  Here 
however  it  was,  that  the  poetry  of  modem 
Europe,  romantic  in  its  principle  and  charac- 
ter, could  alone  be  originally  formed.  Italy, 
though  in  other  respects  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  poetry,  was  not  a  country  of  ro- 
mance ;  its  earlier  habits  were  those  of  cities, 
and  the  sentiments  of  chivalry  were  exotics 
which  could  be  naturalized  only  by  the  efforts 
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of  imaginative  genius.  A  midst  the  feudal 
usages  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
the  first  rude  bards  might  tune  their  uncouth 
lays,  and  devise  the  varied  measures  which, 
when  applied  to  the  sofler  and  sweeter  notes 
of  the  Italian  language,  might  afterwards  con- 
stitute a  melody,  fitted  to  express  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  better  deserved  the  ap-- 
pellation  :  but  it  appears  from  the  general  me- 
diocrity of  the  compositions  of  the  trouba- 
dours, that  all  which  could  here  be  accomplish- 
ed, was  to  form  the  measures  and  the  general 
character  of  modern,  poetry,  and  that  another 
scene  and  other  circumstances  must  have  been 
found  for  its  improvement.  Accordingly  we 
observe  that,  when  the  political  and  religious 
agitations  x)f  southern  France  suppressed  the 
dull  strains  of  its  minstrels,  Italy,  posses- 
sed of  the  language,  though  not  formed 
to  the  habits  of  romantic  poetry,  imitated 
and  far  exceeded  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the 
neighbouring  country. 

The  similarity  of  the  languages  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
and  in  Italy,  and  the  frequent  communication 
subsisting  between  these  countries,  intro- 
duced among  the  Italians  the  poetry  of  Pro- 
vence; and  so  favourably  was  it  received  in 
their  numerous  courts,  i^nd  so  eagerly  was  it 
imitated   by  native    writers,    that    Tirahoscfai 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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begins  his  history  of  the  poetry  of  Italy  in 
the  ^  fourteenth  century  with  •  remarking, 
that  it  was  then  scarcely  possible  to  acquire 
the  character  of  a  learned  man,  without  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  art  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  the  first 
efforts  of  Italian  poetry  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Tuscany  t  indeed, 
that  part  of  this  country  which  early  tradition 
represents,  under  the  appellation  of  Hetruria, 
as  the  first  scene  of  its  refinement,  has  been 
eminently  distinguished  by  its  successful  efforts 
in  the  cultivation  of  modern  literature ;  but 
t  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily  must  not- 
withstanding be  conceded  the  merit  of  giving 
a  beginning  to  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Italy, 
together  with  that  of  affording  to  it,  under  va- 
rious princes,  the  animating  encouragement 
of  royal  patronage.  In  this  origination  of 
Italian  poetry  two.  things  occurred  different 
from  what  might  have  been  presumed.  We 
might,  as  §  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed, 
have  anticipated  a  different  result  from  the 
struggles  of  the  independent  republics  of 
Italy  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
imperial  power,  for  it  might  have  been  sup- 

*  Scoria  deila  Poesia  Ital.  tomo  S.  p.  4,  6.  Lond.  1808. 

t  Ibid,  tomo  1.  p,  141,   142. 

I  Ibid  p.  94,  96^        §  Vol  2.  p.  593. 
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posed  that  these  would  have  excited  the  peo* 
pie  to  the  cultivation  of  their  native  language, 
and  some  poet  to  employ  it  in  songs  of  tri- 
umph or  invective ;  the  poets  of  Lombardy  how- 
ever became  troubadours,  and  wasting  their 
genius  in  Proven9al  love-strains,  abandoned 
to  the  Sicilians  the  praise  of  discovering  and 
improving  the  powers  of  their  common 
speech.  The  establishment  also  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century  might, 
as  •  the  historian  of  Italian  poetry  has  sug- 
gested, lead  us  to  conclude  that  its  poetry  was 
derived  from  the  northern,  or  Norman  po- 
etry of  France,  rather  than  from  the  southern 
or  Proven9al ;  but  he  has  also  observed  that, 
as  no  specimen  of  Norman  poetry  has  been 
discovered  in  Italy,  and  yet  many  of  the  Pro- 
«  ven9al  have  been  found  there,  it  must  be 
deemed  probable  that  the  Sicilian  poets  were 
imitators  of  the  latter,  rather  than*  of  the 
former. 

The.  influence  of  the  poetry  of  Provence 
in  awakening  and  exciting  the  dormant  genius 
of  Italy  was  slow  and  gradual.  William 
count  of  Poitiers,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  f  the  earliest  Proven9aI 
poet,   whose   name  has    been  transmitted    to 

D  D  2 

*  Storia  della  Poesia  Ital.  tomo  1.  p.  11,  12. 
f  Hi«L  des.  Troubadoim,  tome  1. 
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posterity.  Soon  *  afler  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  this  new  strain  of  poetry  at- 
tracted the  attention,  and  was  favoured  with 
the  protection  of  the  Italian  princes ;  and 
natives  of  Italy  employed  themselves  in  com- 
posing poetry  in  the  language  of  Provence : 
and  (r)  some  years  before  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Sicilians  presented  to  Italian  writers 
the  example  of  imitating  those  of  Provence 
in  the  language  of  their  own  country.  The 
poets  t  of  Italy  continued  however  to  com- 
pose  in  the  language  of  Provence  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  their  own  being  still  des- 
titute of  the  graces  which  were  necessary  for 
poetical  composition,  while  that  of  Provence 
had  become  a  standard  of  expression:  but 
when*  the  Italian  language  had  by  a  gradual 
improvement  become  qualified  to  convey  the 
sentiments  of  poetry,  the  writers  of  this 
country  at  length  ventured  to  Imitate  the  Sici- 
lians in  renouncing  the  use  of  the  Provenfal, 
and  the  poetry  of  Provence,  though  it  conti- 
nued to  be  cultivated  in  France  during  the  suc-t 
ceeding  century,  was  neglected  and  forgotten 
in  Italy.  The  t  reign  of  Charles,  the  first 
of  the  French  n^>narchs  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  was  terminated  in  the  year  1284,  has 
been  remarked  as  the  epoch  of  this  neglect 

•  Storia  della  Poetia  Ital.  tomo  I.  p.  15,  9*, 
.  t  Ibid.  p.  as.        X  Ibid.  p.  S7. 
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of  the    Proven9aI  poetry  in  the    Italian    pe- 
ninsula. 

The  historian  of  Italian  poetry  has  not  as- 
signed any  cause  of  the  priority  of  the  Sicili- 
ans in  vernacular  composition.  Perhaps  how- 
ever an  explanation  may  be  furnished  by  the 
very  circumstances,  which  at  the  first  view 
appear  to  render  it  wholly  unaccountable. 
It  seems  strange  and  inexplicable  that  a  re- 
mote island,  in  which,  though  the  language 
of  Italy  was  spoken,  yet  peculiar  corrupt!-, 
ons  had  rendered  it  still  more  imperfect  than 
in  Italy  itself,  should  yet  be  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  poetical  efforts  in  that  language :  but 
it  should  be  considered  that,  while  the  splen^ 
dor  of  a  court  attracted  to  Sicily  the  poets 
of  Provence,  and  directed  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants  to  an  emulation  of  their  talents, 
the  greater  dissimilarity  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  dialect  and  that  of  the 
French  poets,  must  have  sooner  disposed  them 
to  adopt  their  native  in  preference  to  a  fo- 
reign tongue ;  they  would  be  less  sensible 
of  the  graces  which  gave  a  superiority  to  the 
more  cultivated  language  of  Provence,  and 
they  would  find  the  pracftice  of  compos- 
ing in  it  a  work  of  greater  difficulty.  Per- 
haps  too  the  influence  of  Norman  habits,  and 
still  more  that  of  those  introduced  by  the 
German    sovereigns   who  succeeded    to    the 
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Noripans,    may  have  contributed  to  this  early- 
adoption     of    vernacular     composition.     The 

.  descendants  of  Normans  might  ,not  be  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  -southern  po- 
etry of  France,  and  might  choose  rather  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry  where 
the  romances  of  the  country  of  their  ances- 
tors had  not  been  introduced.  A  German 
court  too  might  have  been  well  inclined  to 
set  up  the  practice  of  vernacular  composition 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
French   troubadours;     and  accordingly  we    * 

,  are  informed,  that  Frederick  II,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Sicily  in  the  y^ear 
1197,  was  himself,  with  many  persons  of  his 
family    and    court,     a    cultivator    of    Italian 

poetry. 

But  whatever  rude  attempts  may  have  been 

previously  made,  (^)  Dante,  who  began  his  cele- 
brated poem  in  (y)  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  true  father  of  Italian  poetry.  This  emi- 
nent  writer  was  well  acquainted  (g*)  with  all  the 
learning  of  his  age,  being  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  theologian ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  his  Divine  Comedy  a 
great  variety  of  learned  disquisitions  :  his  dis- 
play of  learning  may  in  our  judgment  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  poetry,  but  in  his  time  it 

*  Storia  della  Poesia  Itel.  tomo  1.  p.  96,  99. 
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acquired  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  learned, 
and  probably  more  than  the  charms  of  his  verse 

'  procured  him  the  extraordinary  honour  of  hav- 
ing professorships  established  in  various  uni- 
versities of  Italy  for  the  exposition  of  his  great 
work.  To  us  he  is  interesting  only  as  a  poet, 
and  that  we  may  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
transcendant  merit  which  he  possessed  in  this 
character,  the  historian  of  Italian  poetry  •  de- 
sires us  to  consider,  what  was  its  situation  just 
before  this  master  composed  a  poem  which  has; 
commanded  the  admiration  of  posterity  ;  an 
assemblageof  rhymes,  says  he,  feebly  expressing 
frigid  sentiments  of  love  or  morality,  was  all 
that  Italy  could  boast  before  he  tried  the 
powers  of  his  genius.  He  first  knew  how  to 
animate  the  language  and  -the  sentiment  of 
poetical  cpmposition.  His  perfections  it  is  to 
this  day  difficult  to  imitate,  while  his  defects 
are  imputable  rather  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  than  to  himself. 

In  effecting  this  great  revolution  in  the  state 

'  of  Italian  poetry  the  peculiar  genius  of  Dante 
must  be  regarded  as  the  grand  and  powerful  in- 
strument. At  once  ardent,  melancholy,  and 
abstracted,  he  appears  to  have  been  particular- 
ly formed  by  nature  to  rule  with  ah  overbear- 
ing sway  the  imagination^  and  the  feelings  of 
his  species,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  their 

*  Storia  deUa  Poesia  Ital.  tomo  2.  p.  57*  S8. 
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sentiments  and  language,  \¥hich  should  endure 
for  ages.      This  genius  too  appears^  to   have 
urged  him  to  seek  for  other  helps  and  mate- 
rials,   than  those  which  the  earlier  poets  of 
Italy  had  employed.     The  poetry  of  Provence, 
though  it  was  fitted  to  make  some  preparation 
for  that  of  Italy,  was  destitute  of  the  high  qua- 
lities by  which  true  poetry  is  distinguished,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  furnishing  a  model  for 
its  subsequent  improvement.   A  *  few  thoughts 
turned  into  a  thousand  different  forms,  low  and 
vulgar  expressions,   a  tiresome  monotony  and 
prolixity,   harshness  of  versification,    and  ill- 
adapted  rhymes,  are  according  to  Tiraboschi 
the    prevailing    character    of   the    Provenfal 
poetry^    Formed  without  the  aid  of  the  classic 
productions  of  antiquity,  it  derived  no  beauties 
from  the  imitation  of  a  chaste  representation  of 
natural  sentiment;  and  being  the  creature  of 
the  feudal  courts  of  the  French  provinces,  it 
was  equally  destitute  of  the  advantage  which 
might  have  been  received  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  original  objects  of  nature  :   nor 
could    the  language   prove  superior    to    the 
thoughts  which  it  communicated,  the  barbarism 
of  the  yet  unformed   diction  rendering   the 
graces  of  expression  commonly  unattainable. 
From  such  a  source  however  it  was  necessary 
that  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Europe  should 

^  Storia  dells  Posia  ItaL  tomo  1.  p.  S6. 
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take  its  origin.  If  the  writers  of  that  time  had 
been  capable  of  studying  and  admiring  the 
classics  of  antiquity,  they  would  have  shrunk 
with  disdain  from  the  rude  language  of  their 
contemporaries  i  and  if  they  had  not  lived  in 
the  artificial  society  of  courts,  they  must  have 
been  unqualified  to  bestow -upon  its  rudeness 
the  polish  which  it  required.  Thus  it  happened 
[  that  the  formation  of  the  modern  poetry  was 
\inavoidably  begun  in  circumstances,  in  which 
little  of  true  poetry  Could  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear. It  was  necessary  -that  auQther  source 
should  afterwards  unite  its  stream  with  that 
which  flowed  from  the  Provencal  fountain,  be- 
fore the  full  current  of  poetry  could  be  poured 
over  Italy.  The  study  of  the  ancient  models 
of  composition,  which  would  have  suppressed 
the  first  tendency  towards  vernacular  literature, 
afforded  it  most  valuable  assistance,  when  it 
had  already  been  so  far  exerted,  that  poetical 
•expression  appeared  to  be  attainable  in  mo- 
dern language.  It  then  appeared  that  a  lan- 
guage might  be  formed,  not  utterly  incapable 
of  expressing  the  sentiments,  which  the  pure 
poetry  of  antiquity  excited  in  the  soul  of  ge- 
nius»  and  the  desire  of  being  generally  intelli- 
gible overcame  the  repugnance  jstill  entertained 
to  the  use  of  so  unclassical  a  diction.  Dante 
accordingly  has  declared  that  (A)  Virgil  was 
his  master  and  his  model,  and  that  he  had 
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learned  from  this  great  antient  the  style  which 
had  procured  him  honour ;  such  indeed  was  his 
admiration  of  classical  literature,  that  he  began 
to  compose  his  celebrated  work  in  the  language 
of  Virgil,  though  he  soon  discontinued  his  La- 
tin composition,  probably  through  apprehen- 
sion that  his  work  might  not  be  sufficiently^  in* 
telligible  to  an  illiterate  world. 

But  though  Dante  manifested  this  profound 
deference  for  the  poetic  authority  of  the^  Latin 
bard,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
also  receive  some  direct  assistance  from  the 
troubadours,  besides  the  mere  example  of  ver- 

« 

nacular  composition.  Some  of  these  he  has 
honoured  with  warm  eulogies  in  his  great 
poem  ;  in  his  tract  de  xndgari  eloquentid  he  has 
represented  Thiebault  king  of  Navarre  as  a 
model  for  poetical  composition  ;  and  he  has  in 
(i)  two  remarkable  instances  exercised  his  own 
genius  in  composing  in  the  language  of  Pro- 
vence. The  (A:)  chief  assistance  however,  which 
these  modern  bards  afforded  him,  consisted  in 
affording  an  example  for  the  formation  of  that 
Italian  diction,  in  which  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  compose  his  Ditnna  Commedid.  The  lan- 
guage of  Italy  had  begun  to  receive  a  distinct 
character  about  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Dante  ;  but  it  was  still  so  rude  and  unfa- 
shioned,  that  in  his  review  of  its  actual  condi- 
tion he  saw   reason  for  (/)  rejecting  all  the 
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existing  dialects  as  unfit  to  constitute  the  stand- 
ard of  vernacular  expression,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge only  an  ideal  form,  composed  of  what  was 
common  to  each  separate  mode  of  speech,  and 
separated  from  all  local  peculiarities^.  Such  not- 
withstanding had  been  already  the  improvement 
of  the  language,  that  *  he  distinctly  predicted 
the  ascendancy  which  it  would  speedily  attain, 
describing  it  as  a  new  sun,  which  should  soon  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon,  and  give  light  to  those 
on  whom  the  light  of  ancient  latinity  no  longer 
shone. 

The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  great 
poet  were  all  such  as  favoured  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  peculiar  ^genius.  Like  the  poets 
who  preceded  him,  and  like  Petrarca  who  fol- 
lowed him,  his  muse  was  fostered  by  love ;  but 
the  love  of  Dante  was  his  own,  distinct  and 
appropriate.  It  was  not  like  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  Italian  poetry,  a  (m)  vapid  refine- 
ment of  imagined  passion,  destitute  of  the  truth 
of  natural  feeling ;  not  like  that  of  the  trou- 
badours their  models,  a  display  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  common-place,  and  often  of  a  li- 
centious gallantry ;  nor  yet  like  that  of  Pe- 
trarca, an  almost  platonic  admiration  of  an  un- 
attainable, but  rdal  and  living  object.  At  t 
the  early  age  of  nine  years  he  conceived  for 
his  beloved  Beatrice  an  attachment,  which  waa 

•  GiDgueni,  tome  1.  p.  474.         t  ^b>^*  P*  ^* 
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Strengthened  in   his  progress    towards     num* 
hood;  when  both   had  attained  to  maturity, 
she  was   torn  from  his  hopes  by  death,  and 
a  passion  so  long  cherished  was  spiritualized  by 
a  calamity,  ^hich  in  his  mind  invested  its  object 
with  a  saintly  character ;  and  though  he  sought 
consolation  in   another  engagement,  his  mar- 
riage produced  only  vexation  and  disappoint* 
ment,  and  thus  his^actual  experience  of  a  con- 
jugal' life  served  but  to  give  a  strong  relief  to 
the  ideal  forms  of  happiness,  which  he  had  pic- 
tured in  his  imagination  round  the  fair  viskm 
of  his  Beatrice.    A  being  so  loved  and  so  ve- 
nerated became  almost  an  object  of  idolatrous 
regard  ;  and  accordingly  in  his  great  poem, 
confounded  (n)  with  a  personification  of  theo- 
logy, she  succeeds  as  his  guide  through  the  re- 
gions of  purification  and  of  happiness,  when 
the  pagan  poet  had  conducted  him  through  the 
tortures  of  the  damned.     While  the  kindly  af- 
fections of  his  nature'  were  thus  excited  and 
elevated,  his  irritability  was  exasperated  by  the 
disasters  of  his  political  fortune.  Banished  from 
his  country  for  having  endeavoured  to  rescue  it 
from  the  dominion  of  (o)  a  foreign  master,  he 
ate  in  exile  with  a  haughty  indignation  (p)  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependence,  and  composed  his 
celebrated  poem  in  such  a  restless  inquietude, 
that  (y)  almost  as  many  cities  claimed  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  nativity,    as  among  the  ancient 
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Greeks  pretended  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ar» 
dent  mind  of  the  poet  was  thus  wrought  to  the 
utmost  excitement  of  its  powers  by  the  various 
occurences  of  his  life  :  his  love,  first  kindled  in 
the  pure  bosom  of  childhood,  and  fanned  by  re- 
ciprocal affection,  was  consecrated  by  th  e  early 
death  of  its  object,  and  maintained  in  all  its  in- 
tensity by  the  contrasted  vexations  of  an  un- 
happy marriage ;  his  resentment  was  rouzed  to 
all  its  vehemence  by  the  utter  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  assert  the  independence  of  his  country,  a 
failure  so  complete  that  *  he  was  himself  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned  alive,  if  he  should  again 
lie  found  within  its  precincts.  Dulness  may  be 
.  comforted  in  its  obscurity,  when  such  a  price 
is  paid  for  the  distinctions  of  genius. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  was  not  thus 
denominated  as  a  dramatic  composition,  bat  t 
probably  because  it  was  designed  to  be  com- 
posed in  that  middle  style  of  writing,  which 
the  poet  himself  considered  as  suitable  to  this 
species  of  the  drama,  being  intermediate  be- 
tween the  tragic  or  sublime  style  and  the 
elegiac  or  the  plaintive.  It  is  not  indeed  ac- 
commodated to  any  of  the  regular  forms-  of 
composition,  but  Appears  to  have  been  the 
almost  unstudied  expression  of  a  mind  stolid 
with  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  acutely  sep^ 

*  Giiigtten6,  tome  1.  p.  446,  note.        tibid.  p.  484. 
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aible  of  injury,  proudly  disdainful  of  insult,  ani- 
mated  with  the  most  vivid  conceptions  of  every 
surrounding  object,  and  elevated  by  a  passion 
purified  from  every  grosser  sentiment.  Though 
therefore  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any 
established  standard  of  critical  judgment,  it 
possessed  however  in  the  most  exalted  degree 
the  qualities  most  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Italy.  Dis- 
playing the  abundance  of  that  scholastic  learn- 
ing, which  was  then  considered  as  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  human  wisdom  ;  exhibiting 
with  the  keenest  sarcasm  the  objects  of  the 
political  and  personal  resentments  of  the  writer, 
men  who  had  recently  moved  on  the  stage  of 
public  life  ;  and  delighting  the  imagination 
with  all  the  beauties  of  picturesque  description, 
and  with  the  charms  of  that  moral  sensibility, 
which  awakens  by  a  sympathetic  influence  all 
the  kindly  and  virtuous  afiections  of  our  na- 
ture ;  it  addressed  itself  with  resistless  power  to 
all,  because  all  c6uld  be  gratified  either  wnth 
learning,  with  invective,  with  natural  imagery, 
or  .with  moral  sentiment. 

This  great  poem  was  •  scarcely  given  to 
the  public,  when  it  became  an  object  of 
general  attention  and  .admiration  through* 
ottt  Italy.  Not  only  were  copies  of  it  im- 
mediately   multiplied     without    number,    but 

•  8lQria«  deii^  Poesia  lud.  tomo  2.  p.  S8,  39, 4f6^49. 
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many  persons   in   the  very  same   age    hasten* 
ed  to  explain  its  obscurities  by  commentaries, 
and   public   lectureehips   were   established   for 
expounding  it,   first    in  .Florence,    and   after- 
wards   in  other   towns  of  Italy.     The    philo- 
sophy and    theology,    with    which   this    work 
abounded,   probably  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
as  entitled  to  its   academic   honours ;   but  its 
gloomy  and   satiric   character  seems   to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  its  immediate  and 
universal  popularity.     Harassed  *  as  the- peo- 
ple of  Italy  had  been   by  domestic  wars,   and 
agitated  as  they  still  were  by  the  violence  of 
political  party,  they  were  most    deeply  inter- 
ested  by  a  poem,    which,   professing  .to    re- 
veal the  secrets  of   the  unseen   world,    exhi- 
bited    sarcastic   delineations     of  all    the    dis- 
tinguished   persons    recently    deceased.     Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  possible  to   conceive  a 
species   of  composition  better  fitted   to  arrest 
and  engage  the  general  attention  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  and  consequently  to  impress  the 
minds   of   the   people    of    Italy  with '  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  resources  of  their  language* 
Florence,  which  had  given  birth  to  Dante, 
was  also  ^he  residence  of  the  parents  of  Pe- 
trarca  or    Petrarch,   though   he   was  born   at 
Arezzo,  and  passed  much  of  his  life  at  Avig- 
non or  in  its    vicinity.     This  father  of  the 

*  Denina'8  ReTol.  of  Literature,  p.  92,  95. 
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lyric  poetry  of  modern  Italy  was  born  in 
the  year  1304,  seventy ^nine  years  later  than 
his  great  precursor.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  was  desirable  that  another  poet 
should  succeedt  who  should  give  more  atten- 
tion  to  the  polish  of  language,  than  had  been 
suitable  either  to  the  circumstances,  or-  to  the 
severer  genius  of  Dante.  Writing  almost 
in  the  commenoement  of  his  language,  to 
which  he  indeed  first  gave  a  form  qualifying 
it  for  the-nobler  purposes  of  composition,  the 
original  bard  was  necessitated  to  avail  himself 
of  many  modes^.  of  expression,  which  the 
taste  of  his  successor  found  reason  for  reject- 
ing ;  and  filled  with  strong  and  bold  concep- 
tions, which  he  was  eager  to  communicate,  he 
sought  for  a  compression  of  language,  which 
should  forcibly,  because  briefly,  convey  them 
to  his  readers,  not  for  the  more  difiuse 
elegance  of  phraseology,  which  might  better 
ornament  the  amatory  lays  of  his  successor. 
The  style  of  Dante  was  appropriate  to  his  sub* 
ject ;  and  though  it  must  have  served  to  give 
energy  to  the  newly  formed  language,  must 
have  been  too  grave,  and  too  sententious,  to 
supply  a  standard  for  that  Of  the  general  po- 
etry of  Italy :  this  was  better  furnished  by 
Petrarca,  whose  poetry  however  might  have 
given  a  character  of  too  much  feebleness  to 
the  language,  if  (r)  the  very  diflferent  style  of 
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%the  Divine  Comedy  had  not  previously  in- 
fused into  it  much  of  the  power  of  its  au- 
thor. How  much  better  indeed  the  later  was 
accommodated  td  the  general  imitation  than 
the  earlier  poet,  appears  -  plainly  from  the 
result;  Petrarca  has  been  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  lyric  poets,  while  Dante  has  had 
no  imitator.  ^ 

The  literary  importance  of  the  character  of 
Petrarca  must  however  by  no  means  be  con- 
ceived to  be  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fame  which  he  acquired  by  his  Italian  po- 
etry, though  on  (5)  this  part  of  his  writings 
the  reputation  which  he  has  obtained  as  a  poet 
with  succeeding  ages,  has  been  wholly  estab- 
lished. Among  (/)  the  foremost  in  urging 
the  study  of  the.  Glreek  language  in  Italy, 
and  (u)  the  first  who  engaged  in  a 
search  for  the  forgotten  classics  with  the 
ardour  of  passion,  he  was  at  once  a  phil- 
losopher,  historian,  orator,  poet,  and  cri- 
tic; he  not  only  cultivated  every  kind 
of  learning,  but  was  active  in  procuring  for 
it  the  protection  of  all  the  princes  of  his  age, 
and  exciting  by  a  very  extended  correspond- 
ence a  general  love  of  .letters  throughout 
France  and  Italy.  Nor  was  he  in  this  respect 
a  mere  scholar,  who  implicitly  received  all  the 
opinions  consecrated  by  authority,  but^  •  was 

VOL.  IV.  £    £ 
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especially  zealous  in  combating'  the  errors  of 
the  misguided  philosophy  of  his  age,  alchemy, 
astrology,  and  the  excessive  veneration  of 
Aristotle.  Possessed  of  such  other  claims  on 
the  attention  of  ndankind,  he  must,  even 
though  he  had  never  been  a  poet,  have  been 
respected  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  country,  and  particularly  as  the 
great  restorer  of  Italian  learning. 

The  passion  which  Petnirca  cherished  during 
twenty  years  for  Laura,  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  personal  and  con- 
tingent causes  on  the  revolutions  of  society. 
That  a  poet  should  have  conceived  an  amorous 
passion,  and  should  have  exercised  his  genius 
in  endeavouring  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  are  not  indeed  at 
all  extraordinary  events;  but  such  events 
would  not  of  themselves  have  formed  the  pe- 
culiar poetry  of  Petrarca.  For  this  it  was 
required  that  the  dbject  of  passion  should  be, 
not  indeed  insensible  to  admiration,  but  in- 
capable of  yielding  to  the  seductions  of  irre- 
gular desire,  and  yet  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  legitimate  addresses.  If  Laura 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  tenderness  of  her 
lover,  his  passion  must  have  expired  for  want 
of  encouragement ;  if  she  could  have  ceased 
to  he  virtuous,  his  poetry  must  have  resem- 
bled the*  sensual  strains  of  the  ancient  bards 
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of  Greece  and  Italy ;  if  she  had  been  single, 
and  had  therefore  been  attainable  by  an  honour- 
able union»  the  completion  of  his  wishes 
must  have  freed  him  from  those  anxieties  and  ' 
agitations,  which  formed  the  subject  and  the 
character  of  his  amatory  poems.  Laura  wasf 
none  of  these,  and  therefore  Petrarca  conti- 
nued  to  pour  forth  the  complaints  of  his  love, 
tender  and  passionate,  but  so  purified  from 
the  grossness  of  an  ordinary  affection,  that 
^  even  in  his  life-time  it  was  considered  by 
some  persons  as  purely  spiritual,  and  by 
others  as  only  an  allegorical  representation 
of  his  devoted  attachment  to  wisdom.  The 
love  of  Petrarca.  however,  though  refined 
to  the  utmost  purity  of  sexual  passion,  was 
still  (v)  a  real  affection  for  a  living  objects 
and  was  in  this  respect  distinguished  from 
the  tender  recollection  of  Dante,  which  had 
acquired  from  the  death  of  its  object  the 
solemnity  of  a  sentiment  of  religion.  Indeed 
the  Italian  poetry  of  Petrarca  owes  its  very 
existence,  and  not  merely  its  peculiar  cha<-* 
racter,  to  his  love^  of  Laura,  for  while  he 
hoped  for  fame  from  his  (w)  Latin  composi- 
tionsy  be  adopted  in  his  amatory  verses  the 
modern  language  of  his  country^  as  'being  in- 

•  Jjf   JOf    ^ 

*  Storia  della  I^oes.  Ital.  tomo  2.  p.  76,  77. 
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telligible  to  that  living  world,  in  which  he 
wished  the  praises  of  his  Laura^  to  be  known. 
He  was  however  himself  surprised  at  the  repu- 
tation which  his'  Italian  poetry  had  acquired 
for  him,  and  would  be  still  more  astonished  if 
he  could  now  be  apprised  that,  while  his  Lia- 
tin  poetry  is  read  only  by  the  inquisitive  anti- 
quary, he  has  been,  for  those  compositions 
of  which  he  always  spoke  as  of  the  follies 
of  his  youth,  respected  by  posterity  as 
(4?)  the  creator  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  modern 
ages. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  though  Petrarca 
was  almost  a  century  posterior  to  Dante,  and 
(y)  in  his  later  compositions  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  of  emulating  the  solemn  dignity 
and  vigour  of  his  style,  yet  is  he*  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  and  original  founder  of 
the  poetry  of  his  country.  He  has  declared,  in 
*  a  letter  addressed  to  Boccacio,  that  hq  had 
purposely  abstained  in  his  youth  from  reading 
the  poem  of  Dante,  lest  he  should  involuntarily 
become  an  imitator,  though  when  his  style  had 
been  formed,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  no 
longer  exposed  to  that  danger,  he  permitted 
himself  to  peruse  the  writings  of  him,  to  whom, 
.as  he  said  in  his  pride  of  superior  Latinity,  he 
gave  the  apple  of  the  vulgar  eloquence.  The 
diction  of  Dante  was  not  indbed  congenial  to 

*  Vi^  de  Peirarque,  tome  S.  p.  508,  &c. 
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the  lighter  and  more  elegant  taste  of  Petrarca, 
who  has  even*  characterized  him  as  vulgar  in 
his  style,  though  very  noble  in  his  thoughts ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  Italian  poetry  de- 
manded the  genius  of  a  new  and  independent 
master* 

The  circumstances  of  Petrarca's  coronation 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  southern  sove- 
reignty of  Italy  to  the  cause  of  learning.  When 
he  had  in  the  same  day  received  from  the  se^- 
nate  of  Rome,  and  from  the  university  of  Paris, 
offers  of  that  honour  for  which  he  had  long 
and  earnestly  panted,  he  resolved  that,  in  ac- 
cepting the  former  of  these  offers,  he  would  be 
indebted  for  the  laurel  crown  to  the  judgment 
only  of  Robert  king  of  Naples.  To  the  judg- 
ment of  this  prince  he  accordingly  submitted 
his  pretensions,  and  when  he  had  during  three 
days  undergone  an  Examination  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  in 
all  which  he  was  admitted  to  be  qualified  for 
receiving  the  proposed  distinction,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  Crowned  in  the  capi- 
tol.  These  laureate  distinctions  appear  how- 
ever to  have  been  subjected  to  a  fatal  influence 
even  from  their  original :  Petrarca  was  es- 
teemed by  the  royal  critic  for  his  Latin  poem 
of  Africa,  which  since  has  been  forgotten ;  and 
posterity  have  crowned  him  with  their  applause 
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for  his  Italian  compositions,  which  appear  to 
have  been  on  that  occasion  wholly  disregarded. 

As  the  exile  and  vagrancy  of  Dante  had  in* 
flamed  the  satiric  spirit  of  his  genius,  so  pro- 
bably did  the  voluntary  removal  of  Petrarca 
from  Italy  to  Avignon  prove  favourable  to  the 
amorous  eflHisions  of  bis  very  different  muse. 
Though  surrounded  by  an  Italian  court,  or  at 
least  in  its  ^i^cinity,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  jife  near  that  region  of  France,  in  whidi 
the  Provenfai  poetry,  the  language  of  love, 
had  long  been  cultivated ;  and  however  un^ 
worthy  the  troubadours  may  be  deemed  of 
being  considered  as  the  instructors  of  his  supe- 
rior genius,  yet  he  *  appears  to  have  been  by 
this  circumstance  disposed  to  give  more  atteii« 
tion  to  their  productions,  and  to  improve  their 
rude  and  imperfect  essays  into  the  construction 
of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy.  The  residence  of 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon  probably  preserved 
his  connection  with  his  native  language,  while 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Provengal  poetry 
concurred  with  his  amorous  attachment  to  in- 
fluence the  style  of  his  vernacular  composi- 
tions. , 

The  last  of  the  great  triumvirate  distin- 
guished in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  Boccacio,  who  was  born  in 
(he  year  1513,  nine  years  after  that  which  had 

*  Vie  de  Petrarquci  tome  1.  p«  154.* 
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given  Petrarca  to  the  lyorld.  Like  his  two 
eminent  predecessors  .  he  oriiginally  proposed 
the' pure  writers  of  antiquity  as  the  models  of 
his  imitation,  and  *  it  was  a  view  of  the  tomb 
of  Virgil,  which  first  kindled  his  poetic  ardour. 
But  though  his  studies  were  a&  classical,  and  as 
comprehensive  as  those  of  his  friend  Petrarca, 
and 'his  works  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  in  the 
Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Italian  language,  were  ver)[ 
numerous,  his  fame  is  founded  on  a  collection 
of  novels  called  the  Decamerone,  and  it  is  as 
the  father  of  the  prose  composition  of  the  mo- 
dern language  of  his  country,  that  he  is  here 
entitled  to  consideration  :  his  poetical  pursuits 
indeed  he  himself  t  abandoned,  when  he  saw  the 
productions  of  Petrarca,  despairing  of  contest- 
ing with  thia  writer  the  claim  of  preeminence* 
It  has  accordingly  been  observed  t  by  Tira- 
boschi,  that  Italian  prose  is  as  much  indebted 
to  Boccacio,  as  Italian  poetry  to  PetrKrca ;  and 
§  the  Italians  still  consider  the  Decamerone  as 
the  best  prose  composition  which  has  been 
written  in  their  language,  its  author  having 
thus  at  once  carried  this  species  of  composition 
to  its  perfection. 

A  curious  scale  may  be  observed  in    the 
amorous  affections  of  the  triumvirate,  who  have 

*  Storia  della  Poesia  Ital.  tomoS.  p.  141.  f  Ibid, 

tomo  2.  p.  159.         X  ^^^^*  P«  ^^'        §  Viede  Petrarqae, 
ome  3.  p.  609. 
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been  the  authors  of  the  refinement  of  the 
modern  language  of  Italy,  ending  in  its  lowest 
graduation,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the 
improver  of  its  prose  ;  all  were  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  the  oassion  of  love,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  various  works  by  which  their 
names  have  been  immortalized,  but  each  in 
circumstances  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  ve- 
hement and  gloomy  mind  of  Dante  was  ele- 
vated  to  a  religious  solemnity  by  the  early 
death  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  from  the  simple 
purity  of  a  childish  attachment :  the  impas- 
sioned tenderness  of  Petrarca  was  refined  into 
an  almost  Platonic  affection  by  a  protracted  ad- 
miration of  a  living  but  unattainable  object  : 
Boccacio,  himself  the  offspring  of  an  irregular 
amour,  appears  to  have  been  engaged  only  in 
licentious  attachments,  which  have  communi- 
cated  to  his  tales  a  character  of  impurity,  of- 
fensive even  to  his  own  more  serious  feelings  in 
his  later  years.  The  Divine  Comedy  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  combined 
influence  of  political  sarcasm,  of  grand  concep- 
tion, aifi  of  pathetic  sentiment  ;  and  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Petrarca  could  engage  the  general 
admiration  by  addressing  itself  to  all  the  re- 
flned  and  elegant  affections,  which  the  music 
of  verse  was  capable  of  exciting :  but  the  prose 
of  Boccacio  could  procure  readers  or  hearers 
only   by  presenting  amusement  to  the  light 
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and  unthinking ;   and  in  that  coarse  and  unpo-  . 
lished  age  (js)  such  persons  could  be  amused 
only  by  a  licentiousness,  which  society  would 
not  at  present  tolerate. 

Italian  poetry,  which  in  the  Fourteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  so  ennobled  by  the  genius ,  of 
Dante  and  of  Petrarca,  was  in  the  fifteenth  so 
neglected,  that  it  almost  degenerated  into  its 
original  rudeness.  The  cause  assigned  for  this 
strange  reverse  of  fortune  by  the  •  historian  of 
Italian  literature,  is  deserving  of  your  atten- 
tion, as  it, indicates  the  importance  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Proven9al  poetry  in 
the  improvement  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the 
time  in  which  that  influence  was  exerted.  The 
intercourse  established  between  Greece  and 
Italy  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ex- 
cited,  says  he,  among  the  Italians,  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  learning  of  Greece,  that  (ad) 
all  who  then  aspired  to  the  fame  of  letters, 
devoted  themselves  to  this  study,  and  Italian 
poetry  was  cultivated  but  by  few,  and  with  little 
success.  This  remark  may  discover  to  us  what 
would  have  then  occurred,  if  the  writers  of 
Italy  had  not  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Provencals  to  make  some  efforts* for  the 
improvement  of  their  native  language,  in  the 

*  Storia  ddla  Poes.  Ital.  tomo  9.  p.  198. 
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period  preceding  that  in  which  the  restoratioo 
of  the  ancient  classics  attracted  and  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  learned  j  the  f  ude  dialect 
of  modern  Italy  would  have  been  despised  and 
neglected  as  a  vulgar  jargon,  and  the  efforts 
of  ^genius 'would  have  been  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  the  languages  of  distant 
ages.  But  as  events  actually  happened,  every 
thing  favoured  the  improvement  of  the  mo«* 
dern  poetry  of  Italy,  even  that  very  attachment 
to  the^  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  by  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  overpowered  and 
suppressed.  Before  the  opportunity  of  full 
gratification  had  rendered  the  passion  for  an- 
cient literature  irresistible  and  overbearing,  the 
example  of  the  troubadours  had  induced  the 
Italian!^  to  try  whether  their  own  language, 
imperfect  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  might  not 
be  rendered  an  instrument  of  refined  com- 
munication ;  and  a  few  writers  of  superior  en- 
dowments had  actually  proved  to  their  country- 
men, that  it  possessed  powers  of  expression, 
which  only  their  genius  coiild  discover  amidst 
so  much  coarseness.  When  the  capacity  ot 
the  language  had  been  thus  essayed,  and  the 
success  of  distinguished  writers  had  proved 
that  reputation  might  be  acquired  in  this  new 
species  of  composition,  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  could  but 
for  a  time  withdraw  the  attention  of  scholars 
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from  the  modern  literature,  and  must  have 
ultimately  tended  to  improve  it  by  correcting 
and  informing  the  taste  of  the  public.  The 
poetry  of  Provence  was  fitted  merely  to  lead 
thd  way  in  the  cultivation  of  modern  language^ 
and  the  defects  of  this  original  school  of  litera- 
ture would  naturally  belong  also  to  those  which 
were  aflepwards  formed  by  its  imitators.  '  For 
correcting  these  defects  by  furnishing  models 
of  just  composition,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
attention  of  the  learned  shopld  be  directed  to 
the  great  performances  of  classical  antiquity^  the 
principles  of  which  were  those  of  nature  itself« 
and  the  truth  of  which  had  been  attested  by  the 
consent  of  ages.  When  this  grand  corrective  had 
been  furnished,  the  revived  study  of  Italian 
literature  might  attain  to  its  full  maturity, 
aided,  instead  of  being  suppressed  and  des- 
troyed, by  that  of  ancient  learning.  Tiraboscbi 
accordingly  *  xemarked,  that  the  Italian  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century  just  served  to  preserve 
their  literature  alive  until  the  succeeding  age, 
when  it-was  not  only  restored  to  its  fornler  im- 
provement, but  advanced  even  to  a  higher 
'  degree  of  perfection. 

But  though  the  fifteenth  century  may  thus 
be  considered  rather  as  a  period  of  ancient, 
than  of  modern  learning,  it  should  be  ob- 
served,   that  the    most    illustrious    patron  of 

•  Storia  dtlla  Fbes.  Ital.  tomo  2.  p.  199. 
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ancient  learning  in  this  century,  the  cele- 
brated Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  also 
not  only  a  patron,  but  himself  also  a  composer 
of  Italian  poetry,  and  contributed  much  by  his 
own  efforts  to  recover  it  from  the  barbarism, 
into  which  it  had  degenerated  since  the  days 
of  Petr^rca.  It  is  also  deserving  of  notice, 
that  *  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  was 
introduced  by  Seraiino  of  Aquila  the  practice 
of  pronouncing  extemporaneous  verses  on  a  pro- 
posed subject,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Italians. 
It  may  farther  be  remarked,  that  the  fifteenth 
century  was  among  this  people  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  female 
scholars ;  from  t  the  very  birth  of  Italian  poetry 
the  ladies  had  begun  to  emulate  the  other  sex 
in  the  attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  it, 
but  the  fifteenth  century  was  perhaps  more 
fruitful  of  female  learning  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding. Of  this  new  class  of  scholars  Mr.  Ros« 
coe  has  t  remarked,  that  if  they  did  not  greatly 
contribute  towards  the  progress  of  lettejs,  they 
at  least  rendered  the  study  of  languages  more 
general,  and  removedi  the  idea  that  the  acquisi- 
tioh  was  attended  with  any  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty J  he  might  have  added,  that  they  brought 
the  refinement  of  literary  intercourse  from  the 
halls  of  colleges  and  academies  to  the.  societies 

*  Storia  della  Poes.  Ital.  tomo  2.  p.  21S,  219.  f  1^^* 

p.  239.        i  Life  of  Lorenzo,  voL  2.  p.  95. 
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of  the  world,  and  that  in  our  own  age  the  ge- 
nius of  H.  More  has  been  powerfully  auxiliary 
to  the  support  of  that  religious  principle,  which 
has  always  been  most  congenial  to  the  piety 
of  the  female  heart. 

Thomas  •  has  conjectured  that  a  literary' 
emulation  may  have  been  excited  in  the  female 
tex  by  that  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  had  re- 
cently  prevailed  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  still  continued  to  exercise  some  influence 
on  society ;  ip  the  ages  of  chivalry  feifiales  had 
frequently  contended  with  the  other  sex  for 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  they  might,  he  thought, 
in  this  time  of  greater  re^nement  have  been 
prompted  to  contest  in  the  same  manner  the 
preeminence  in  letters.  The  effect  may  per- 
haps however  have  been  rather  produced  by 
the  same  cause  through  its  operation  on  the 
character  of  modern  poetry.  Not  only  the 
Provencal  poetry,  but  also  that  of  Italy,  was . 
employed  almost  exclusively  on  amorous  sub- 
jects  ;  and  such  poetry,  being  addressed  to 
that  sex  whose  ascendancy  it  celebrated,  would 
naturally  dispose  them  to  try  whether  nature  i 
had  endowed  them  with  the  qualities  necessary 
for  literary  distinction.  The  studies  of  females, 
thus  begun  with  the  poetry  of  which  they  were 
themselves  the  objects,  did  not  continue  to  be 
limited  to  modern  languages,  but  comprehend- 

^*  Eiiai  lur  1m  Ferames,  p.  8J,  82.  Paris  1773. 
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ed  also  tbose  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  these  in 
the.  fifteenth  century  attriicted  general  atten- 
tion. The  women  *  of  Italy,  where  the  classic 
languages  were  first  revived,  led  the  way  in  this 
new  path  of  literary  ambition  ;  those  of  Frauce 
speedily  followed  the  example  of  the  females 
cf  the  neighbouring  peninsula ;  and  the  (66) 
French  ladies,  who  distinguislied  themselves 
by  various  accomplishments  of  learning,  be- 
came the  general  models  of  their  sex  through 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

During  these  two  centuries  however,  which 
thus  formed  the  modern  poetry  of  Italy,  that 
of  France  experienced  an  almost  total  interrup*- 
tion,  the  t  Romance  of  the  .Rose,  begun  by 
William  of  Lorris,  who  died  about  the  year 
1S60,  and  completed  by  John  of  Meun,  who 
.seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  ISIO, 
being  superior  to  every  other  production  of 
French  poetry  down  to  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.  Warton  t  has  alleged,  as  a  convincing  proof 
ti£  the  decay  of  invention  among  the  French 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  about  that  time  they  b^an  to  translate 
inta  prose  their  old  metrical  romapccs.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  prosaic  genius  of 
the  language  and  of  the  people  then  began  to 

*  Meiaei's  baH.  of  Women,  vqK  2.  p.  Ui.  Lead.  IBOS. 
t  Warton's  hist  of  EogL  Poetry,  voL  l^p.  S^  LaoL  1774. 
t  li>id.  p.  464.  . 
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be  felt,  and  the  time  had  not  yet  arriyed, 
in  which  the  French  began  to  be  poets  by  imi- 
tation. The  poetry  of  the  southern  province! 
had  been  the  creature  of  local  and  temporary 
circumstances,  and  perished  with  them. 

The  *  language  and  the  poetry  of  Spain 
were^  (cc)  earlier  in  their  formation  than  those 
of  Italy,  but  so  much  slower  in  their  develop- 
ment, that  before  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
during  four  successive  centuries,  no  display  of 
literary  excellence  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  If,  says  *  Sismondi,  the  language 
was  perished,  if  the  versification  bad  acquired  a 
little  more  flexibility,  if  composition  had  been 
nourished  by  a  little  more  of  foreign  know- 
ledge, these  advantages  were  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  pedantry  and 
aflfectation.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  must  be 
regarded  as  t  the  period,  which  at  once  excited 
the  genius  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  animating 
consciousness  of  national  importance,  and  cor- 
rected their  taste  by  engaging  them  in  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  strangers.  The  prose 
of  Castile  may  X  be  considered  as  having  had 
its  commencement  about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Italy,  a  collection  of  novels,  entitled 
the  Count.  Lucanor^  having  been  published 
there  abouik  the  same  time  with  the  Became- 

*  De  la  Litt.  da  Midi  da  I'Europe,  tome  3  p.  £52. 
t  Ibid.  p.  f67.  X  Ibid.  p.  909. 
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rone  of  Boccacio.  The  Spanish  is  however 
very  different  from  the  Tuscan  collection, 
being  composed  of  grave  lessons  of  policy  and 
morals  givefi  to  a  serious  people  in  the  form  of 
apologues. 

In  Portugal  poetry  appears  *  to  have 
in  some  sort  commenced  even  with  the 
monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centurv,  and  the  commerce  of  Lisbon  seems 
to  have  introduced  into  it  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth, 
long  before  they  became  known  in  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  The  whole  period  how- 
ever of  the  history  of  this  country,  which 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
language,  than  to  that  of  poetry,  as  its  re- 
mains serve  to  illustrate  little  more  than  the 
progressive  formation  of  the  Portuguese  dic- 
tion. The  fifteenth  century,  which  expanded 
^11  the  energies  of  the  national  ciniracter,  was 
naturally  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Portugal ;  and  the  splendid  reign  of 
Emmanuel,  which  began  only  five  years  be- 
fore its  close,  produced  the  first  of  the  Portu- 
guese poets,  Bernardim  Ribeyro,  who  has  at- 
tained to  a  high  reputation.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  works  of  Ribeyro  were 
eclogues,   probably  written  in  imitation  of  the 

*  De  la  Litt.  du  Midi  d«  TEurope,  tome  4>.  p.  267»  Ac. 
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Italian  Sannazario  ;  bat  the  imitation  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  for  pastoral  composition  be- 
came the  prevailing  poetry  of  Portugal.  A 
romance  in  prose,  written  by  Ribeyro,  the  title 
of  which  is  Menina  e  Mo9a,  or  the  Innocent 
Young  Girl,  is  the  first  composition  of  that 
country,  or  indeed  of  the  peninsula,  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  elevate  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  to  the  expression  of  passion. 
Spain  *  however,  amidst  some  tasteless  chroni- 
clers, had  also  some  biographers,  who  have  been 
noticed  with  respect. 

In  the  same  century  with  that  of  Italy, 
though  many  years  later,  arose  the  poetry  df 
England,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  first  English 
versifier,  according  to  t  Johnston,  who  wrote 
(dd)  poetically,  and,  it  may  be  added,  (ee) 
almost  the  first  who  wrote  the  Engligh  Ian- 
guage,  as  distinguished  from  the  Saxon  dialect, 
having  been  born  according  to  the  general 
opinion  in  the  year  1328,  or  as  X  Mr.  Tur- 
ner has  argued,  about  the  year  1 340.  \Vhea 
Chaucer  began  .to^  compose  his  poems,  he 
found  a  language  adequate  indeed  to  the 
purposes    of    ordinary     communication,     but 

VOL.  IV.  F    F 

•  Hist  de  la  Litt.  da  Midi,  tome  ?.,  p.  252.  t  ^''ef.  to 

hit  Diction.  {   Hist,  of  England,  vol.   2.  p.   500. 

Lond.  1815. 
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destitute  of  the  power  of  expressing  poetical 
conceptions ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  ad- 
ditional resources  *  in  the  languages  of 
France  and  of  Italy,  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  polish  the  asperity  of  his  own,  and 
to  enrich  it  with  softer  cadences  and  a  more 
copious  and  varied  phraseology.  The  modifi- 
cation which  the  Anglo  Saxon  language  had 
received  from  the  influence  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  particularly  fitted  it 
for  admitting  farther  improvement  from  the 
writers  of  France.  Chaucer  accordingly 
translated,  probably  as  his  first  essay  in  poetry, 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  lines  of 
{he  Romance  of  the  Rose.  The  English 
poet  however,  who  had  visited  Italy,  and  t 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Petrarca,  and 
probably  with  Boccacio,  imitated  not  only  the 
French,  but  also  (ff)  the  Italian  wJ'iters; 
and  he  has  in  particular  not  only  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  prose  work  of.  Boccacio 
the  design  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  but  has 
;  t  also  composed  his  poem  entitled  the  Knight's 
Tale,  in  imitation  of  the  Theseid  of  the  same 
writer,  a  poem  which  its  author  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  preserved  from  the  flames,  when 
in  his  admiration  of  the  superior  poetry  of 
Petrarca  he  condenrtied  the  rest  to  destruction. 

•  Warton,  vol.  1.  p.  840,        f  Ibid.        %  Ibid. 
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The  writings  of  Chaucer  *  abound  indeed 
in  classical  allusions,  but  his  poetry  appeared 
to  Warton  to  have  been  chiefly  formed  fron[i 
the  models  of  the  French  and  Italian  poets. 
Though  however  Chaucer  was  ^n  imitator,  he 
imitated  with  the  originality  of  a  master.  The 
poetic  beauties  which^he  borrowed,  he  has  im- 
proved ;  and  in  his  collection  of  tales  he  has 
not  only  invented  a  more  natural,  and  more  con- 
venient occasion  for  their  recital,  than  that 
which  had  been  employed  by  Boccacio,  but 
has  also  contrived  to  render  all  his  characters 
completely  British,  presenting  no  indi^tioa 
of  ^  foreign  original. 

As  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  has  now  passed 
generally  into  oblivion,  though  detached  pas- 
sages may  still  be  read  with  other  gratification 
than  that  of  mere  cmiosity,  it  would  be  vain  to 
place  him  in  comparison  with  the  great  masters 
of  Italian  poetry,  who  at  once  established  them- 
selves in  the  first  line  of  composition,  and  fixed 
the  language  of  their  country.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  various  character  and  of  the  scenes 
of  external  nature,  this  patriarch  of  our  lan- 
guage has  displayed  considerable  power,  and 
must  alwiiys  excite  a  certain  degree  of  inters 
est ;  but  the  English  language  was  in  his  time 
far  less  formed  than  that  of  Italy  was  in  tb« 

FP  2 
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time  of  Dante,  who  had  in  this  respect  little 
more  to  do  than  to  choose  among  the  numer- 
ous dialects  of  his  country,  and  could  even 
then  foresee,  that  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
position the  vulgar  eloquence  would  soon  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  niore  learned  dialect, 
which  was  still  cherished  by  scholars.  The 
English  language,  which  in  the  time  of  Chau- 
cer was  but  struggling  into  being  from  the 
union  of  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  dialectSt 
appears  to  have  had  another  destination  than 
that  of  poetical  composition.  Capable  of  ex- 
pressing with  energy  the  most  sublime  concep- 
tions, but  not  easily  supplying  the  flowing 
numbers  of  poetry,  it  might  indeed  become 
by  its  intrinsic  vigour  the  language  of  the 
muses,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  naturally  more 
fitted  to  communicate  with  precision  and  force 
the  principles  of  a  profound  philosophy,  and 
thus  to  dispose  those  writers  who  should 
use  it,  rather  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  dis- 
quisitions of  reasoning,  than  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  tlie  play  of  the  imagination.  The 
three  languages  which  t  have  chiefly  had  oc- 
casion to  consider,  appear  indeed  to  have  had 
three  distinct  and  appropriate  functions  in  tKe 
general  system:  the  language  of  Italy, 
abounding  in  the  softest  combinations  of 
sound,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  qua- 
lified for  poetical  composition ;  that  of  France, 
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prosaic  in  its  structure,  but  expressive  and 
epigrammatic,  may  he*  eorisidered  as  the  di- 
alect of  the  intercourses  of  life ;  and  that  of 
England,  energetic  and  copious,  hut  little  mo- 
dified hy  principles  of  harniony,  and  little 
subtilized  by  the  perpetual  habit  of  personal 
communication,  may  be  regarded  as  specially 
applicable  to  the  graver  investigations  of  the 
elements  of  the  social  order.  -  ^ 

The  early  poetry  of  England,  as  in  Italy  and 
France,  experienced  a  long  interruption,  though 
from  a  cause  different  from  either  of  those, 
.  which  produced  similar  effects  in  the  two  other 
countries.  It  wab  not  suppressed^  as  in  Italy, 
by  the  prevalent  study  of  the  antifnt  classics, 
nor,  as  in  France,  by  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  people  ;  but  it  was  overwhelmed 
and  lost  amidst  the  agitations  of  civil  conten- 
tion. In  the  struggles  of  the  rival  families  of 
York  and  Lancaster  for  the  possession  of  the 
crown  the  charms  of  poetry  were  neglected 
and  forgotten,  and  its  English  history  from 
Chaucer  to  Spenser,  or  through  a  period  of 
three  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank.  Lydgate 
indeed,  who  cannot  have  been  born  later  than 
the  year  137^,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  not  for 
his  verbose  and  languid  poetry,  but  *  because 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Warton,  he  added 
miich  to  the  copiousness  of  our  language^  and 

•  WartoB,  Tol.  2.  p.  52. 
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19  the  first  of  those»    whose  writings  possess 
perspicuity  of  phrase  to  a  merely 'modern  reader. 
The  succession  of  poetry,  which  was  thus  sus* 
pended  in  England,  was  however  maintained 
by  a  series  of  distinguished  writers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Scotland,   and  in  this  se- 
ries we  fin^.  (jgg)  Dunbar,  a  writer  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,   who  was  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis  the  greatest  poet  whom  Scotland  had  pro- 
duced when   he  published  his  treatise.     The 
language  of  Scotland  was  not  in  this  period 
materially  diiOferent  from  that  of  England,  though 
it  afterwards  deviated  into  a  separate  dialect, 
as  the  usages  of  the  living  speech  were  succes- 
sively adopted  by  the  writers  of  that  country  ; 
originally  it  had  been  composed  of  similar  ele- 
ments, the  Danish  language  having  been  not 
very  difierent  from  the  Saxon,  and  the  fre- 
quent communication  with  France  having  in 
this  respect  supplied  the    place   of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England.    The  two  languages 
seem,    says    *    Mr.    Ellis,    to    have    attained 
their  greatest '  similarity  about   the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth   century,  or  in   the   very  age 
of  Chaucer. 

While  a  beginning  was  thus  given  to  the 
poetry  of  England,  WiclifFe  published  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 

*  Ellift'i  Spec,  of  Early  Engl.  Poeta,  toI.  L  p.  306. 
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and  thud,  by   an   important  work,  "which   at*- 
tracted  very  general  attention,  gave  a  character 
to  its  prose.     Remarkably  different  in  this  res- 
pect    has  been  the  fortune  of  England  from 
those  of  Italy  and  France/    Among  the  Italians 
prose   compositition  was   rendered  popular  by 
a  collection  of  tales,  in  which  getiius  was  em- 
ployed in  embellishing  licentiousness  ;   nor  per- 
haps, where  the  gratification  of  poetry  was  so 
easily  supplied,  would  any  other  means  have 
been    sui&ciently    attractive:    in    France    the 
prosaic  character  of  the  language  presented  a 
strong  discoufagement  to  poetical  composition, 
and  the  nation  seems  to  have  spontaneously 
applied  itself  to  that   species   of  writing,   in 
which  alone  it  appears  to  have  been  qualified  to 
excel :  in  England  lastly,  where  the  eleifients 
of  poetical  -composition  existed,  but  not  easily 
susceptible  of  an  agreeable  form,   a  translation 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  at  once  furnished  a 
(M)  standard  of  the  language  of  prose,    and . 
deeply  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  truths.    The 
English  reformer  was  born  in  the  year  1324, 
and   in   the  year  ISBO  published    his    trans- 
lation. 

The  intellectual  improvement  of  the  two  cen- 
turies which  I  am  now  considering,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  formation  of  the  modern  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  improvement  of  liteiiature  gave 
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occasion  also  to  a  revolution  in  the  philosophy 
of  western  Europe,  which  did  not  indeed  ter« 
minate  in  the  establishment  of  any  new  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  but  by  weakening  the  do- 
minion of  the  existing  system,  prepared  the 
mind  for  the  future  exercise  of  its  powers  of 
enterprise.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  combination  of  the  tenets  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  had  been  so  completely  formed, 
that  the  authority  of  ,the  pagan  philosopher 
was  ranked  by  Christian  teachers  with  that  of 
the  evangelists  themselves.  This  incongruous 
mixture  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  revealed 
truth  had  been  useful  in  its  time,  at  it  trained 
the  reviving  *  geniiis  of  Europe  to  acute  dispu- 
tation, and  prompted  it  to  a  daring  investiga- 
tion of  received  opinions  ;  but  it  at  length  was 
so  systematized  by  successive  reasoners,  that  it 
shackled  those  powers  of  mind  which  it  had  ex- 
ercised, and  a  new  school  of  philosophy  became 
necessary  for  vindicating  the  liberty  of  human 
reason.  Europe  was  not  at  this  time  prepared 
for  the  independent  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  and  the  monarch  of  the  schools 
<:ould  be  deposed  only  by  setting  up  a  rival  of 
his  authority. 

The  two  great  leaders  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy were  Plato  and  Aristotle,   characterized 
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respectively  hy  properties,  by  which  they  were 
not  only  distinguished,  but  even  contrasted. 
The  former,  lofty  in  speculation,  and  eloquent 
in  diction,  but  not  very  precise  in  reasoning, 
captivated  the  imaginations  of  those  who  de- 
lighted in  the  contemplation  of  grand  and  ele- 
vated objects,  though  very  often  imperfectly 
presented  to  their  comprehension.  The  latter, 
acute,  perspicuous,  and  practical,  gratified  all 
who  were  desirous  of  exercising  and  improving 
their  intellectual  powers,  especially  as  his  phi- 
losophy, not  limited  like  that  of  Plato  to  the 
more  sublime  subjects  of  meditation,  embraced 
the  who^e  circle  of  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Such  men  would  naturally  divide 
the  mental  empire  of  the  world,  the  speculative 
attaching  themselves  to  the  eloquent  mysticism  of 
Plato,  and  the  argumentative  ranging  themselves 
under  the  subtilty  of  Aristotle.  This  division 
was  also  marked  in  the  distribution-  of  the  an- 
cient^ empire  of  Rome  into  the  two  empires  of 
the  east  and  west ;  for  the  lively  fancy  of  the 
Greeks  preserved  in  the  eastern  a  predilection  * 
for  the  former,  while  the  latter  was  long  re- 
garded with  exclusive  veneration  by  the  more 
sober  reasoners  of  the  west. 

The  introduction  of  Fiatonism  into  western 
Europe  was  naturally  connected  with  that  of 
Grecian  literature.     Petrarca  in  his  study  of  _ 
the  Latin  classics  became  desirous  of  acquiring. 
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a  knowledge  of  those  of  Greece,  and  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  arrival  of  Barlaam  a 
Calabrian  monk  at  Avignon,  to  read  with 
him  the  writings  of  Homer  and  of  Plato :  hs 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  in* 
deed  always  imperfect;  but  he  conceived  for 
the  philosopher  an  enthusiastic  venerattoiH 
which  strongly  influenced  the  character  of  his 
own  compositions.  The  example  and  authority 
of  the  peet  attracted  to  the  Platonic  philosophy 
the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  persons 
in  Italy,  and  among  others  of  the  Medici,  from 
whom  it  received  the  most  effectual  protection. 
Its  formal  revival  wan  *  begun  by  Cosmo  de 
Medici  ab^ut  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  in  the  institution  of  the  Florentine  aca* 
demy,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  the  study 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  Cosmo  had  been  in- 
cited to  form  this  establishment  by  his  conver- 
sations  with  Gemisthius  Pletho,  a  Greek  philo* 
sopher,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  delegated 
by  the  Greek  government  to  the  council  iield 
first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  on 
the  proposal  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Lorenzo,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo^ 
was  carefully  educated  in  the  same  system,  and 
a  poetical  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
attests  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  this 
study.     For  the  purpose  of  attracting  more  at* 

*  Roficoe,  Tol.  1.  p.  85, 1G0»  A:c 
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tention  to  his  faVourite  philosophy,  he  renewed 
th6  solemn  annual  feasts  to  the  memory  of  t}i^ 
philosopher,  which  had  been  celebrated  from 
the  time  of  his  death  to  that  of  his.  disciples 
Fhotinus  and  Porphyrins,  but  had  then  been 
discontinued  during  twelve  centuries.     By  this 
institution,  which  subsisted  several  years,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato   was    maintained   in    the 
highest  estimation.     It  can  indeed  scarcely  be 
believed  in  the  present  age  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  speculative  system  could  have  led  any  one 
to  prefer  a  pagan  religion  to  Christianity,  and 
yet  George  Gemisthius  Pletho,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  Platonism,  ^  declared  his  persuasion 
that  paganism  would  soon  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  religions  both  of  Christ  and  of  Maho- 
met.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  very  distin- 
guished character  at  this  very  time  supported 
by  powerful  protection  the  cause  of  Aristotle, 
and  thus  maintained  the  balance  of  the  two 
systetJis.  t  Nicholas  V,  the  pontiff  most  distin- 
guished by  his  love  of  letters,  was  advanced  to 
the  papacy  in  the  year  1447,  but  a  few  years 
before  Constantinople  fell  undej  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  and  was  a  strenuous  patron  of 
those  Greeks  who  favoured  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losophy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  little  was  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  understanding  and  the 

*  Buhle,  teme  3.  p.  140,  141.        f  I^>^-  P*  ^>  ^^*     ' 
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^advancement  of  knowledge,  by  setting  up  ano- 
ther authority  to  guide   the  opinions  of  the 
•  learned  :    but   *  the   servile  admiration  with 
which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  had  long  been 
reverenced,  could  not  be  more  expeditiously 
dissipated  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
pretension  ;    nor   could  the  human   mind  be 
better  prepared  for  the  independent  exertion 
of  its  powers,  than  by  being  exercised  in  the 
discussion   of  the  comparative   merits  of  the 
two  ancient  philosophers.     With  this  discussion 
accordingly  the  history  of  modern  philosophy 
thas  been  considered,  as  having  commenced. 
The  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  did  not 
however  require  that  the  contest  of  the  two  sys- 
tems should  be  long  continued,  and  accordingly 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  did  not  long  maintain  its 
credit.     The  t  extravagancies   of  some  of  the 
new  disciples   of  his   school   soon   tended  to 
disparage  the  doctrines  of  their  master :  Ficino 
himself,   who  had   been  educated  by  the  di- 
rection of  Cosmo,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
supporting  his    intended    academy,    and  was 
under  Lorenzo  the  great  champion  of  the  new 
school  of  Platonism,  has  exhibited  remarkable 
instances  of  philosophical  absurdity.    The  mys- 
tical and  fanciful  philosophy  of  Plato  was  na- 
turally less  fitted  than  the  contentious  dogmas 

•  Roscoe,  vol.  1.  p.  36,  37*  f  Buhle,  lome  2.  p.  lOB. 

X  Roscoe,  vol.  1.  p.  168,  169. 
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of  Aristotle  to  seize  the  human  blind  with  a 
firm  and  lasting  grasp  ;  and  therefore,  though  it 
might  serve  to  weaken  the  dominion  of  the  other 
doctrine,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  impose  its 
own  authority  on  mankind.  The  preparatory  pro- 
cesses of  the  modem  philosophy  were  complete 
when  this  restoration  of  Platonism  had  dis- 
posed the  human  mind  to  assert  its  powers. 
Many  years  however  elapsed  before  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  new  principles  of 
philosophy,  this  having  been  (JiK)  first  done 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Jordano  Bruno  ;  nor  was  it  made  with  success 
until  Bacon  in  the  year  1 620  gave  [fx%  the  world 
his  Novum  Organum,  or  new  instrument  of 
philosophy,  which  even  ^  at  the  'close  of  two 
centuries,  amidst  all  their  various  acquisitions, 
is  still  quoted  with  respect  as  containing 
principles  which  thes6  have  only  served  to 
confirm. 


(a)  Almost  all,  says  Sismondi,  which  remains 
to  us  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  is 
lyric  ;  almost  all  which  remains  of  that  of  the 
trouveres  is  epic.  De  la  Litt.  du  Midi,  tome  1 . 
p.  S68. 
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(&)  The  national  character,  says  Sismondi, 
has  determined  that  of  the  poetry  of  each 
people.  The  poetry  of  the  Proven9als  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  in  the  expression  of  love 
and  gallantry,  that  of  the  Italians  in  the  play 
of  imagination,  that  of  the  English  in  sensi- 
bility, that  of  the  Germans  in  enthusiasm,  that 
of  the  Spaniards  in  a  storm  of  passion  suggest- 
ing gigantic  images,  that  of  the  Portuguese  in 
a  sweet  and  rural  melancholy.  All  these  na* 
tions,  be  adds,  agree  in  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nation  as  antipoetical, 
while  the  last,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
has  attached  itself  exclusively  to  the  reasoning 
faculty,  and  even  in  the  imagination  has  deve- 
loped only  the  power  of  invention.  Ibid.  p. 
299.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  composed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has 
been  highly  commended  by  the  French  as  a 
most  valuable  specimen  of  their  early  poetry,  and 
has  been  translated  into  the  English  language  by 
Chaucer,  but  this  very  poem  was  censured  by 
Petrarca,  and  was  admired  for  the  ingenuity 
of  its  allegorical  representations,  not  for  its 
poetical  excellencies.^  The  language  is  not  at 
all  figurative,  the  descriptions  excite  no  interest, 
and  the  metre  is  the  only  characteristic  of 
poetry.  Ibid.  p.  305,  306,  The  prose  epic  of 
Fenelon  is  s^n  attempt  to  substitute  eloquence 
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for  poetry,  the  necessity  of  which  has  not  been, 
disproved  by  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire. 

(c)  A  poem  of  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  a  Sicilian,  is 
quoted  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  poem  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  the  Provencal  form,  but  composed  of  va- 
rious measures  intermingled,  some  terminating 
in  rhymes,  and  others  wanting  this  correspond- 
ence.  The  German  emperor  Frederic  II, 
whose  reign  in  Sicily  began  in  the  year  1197, 
is  therefore  considered  as  more  justly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  priority  in  this  Sicilian  school 
of  Italian  poetry.  Ginguen^,  tome  1.  p.  337, 
338. 

(d)  Frederic  possessed  very  general  preten- 
sions of  a  literary  nature.  He  knew,  besides 
that  of  Italy,  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Greek,  and  the  Arabic  languages ; 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
his  time.  He  founded  schools  in  Sicily,  to 
which  he  invited  learned  men  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  created  the  university  of  Naples  ; 
and  on  the  continent  \ie  restored  the  school  of 
Salerno.  He  caused  various  treatises  of  medi- 
cine, and  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to  be 
translated  from  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Arabia  for  the  instruction  of  the  students.  He 
established  at  Palermo  a  ppetic  academy,  of 
which  himself  and  his  sons  were  members  ; 
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and  he  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the  study- 
of  natural  history,  so  far  at  least  as^t  was  con- 
nected with' fowling.  Of  his  poetry  only  a 
single  ode  remains,  which  exhibits  the  Italian 
language  at  its  births  still  mixed  with  Sicilian 
idioms,  and  with  words  retaining  the  traces  of 
Latinity.  In  his  litefdry  occupations  he  was 
powerfully  aided  by  his  chancellor  Peter  des 
Vignes,  who  was  not  only  a  great  statesman, 
but  also  a  philosopher,  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and 
a  poet  Frederic  discovered  his  merit,  and  ad- 
vanced him  from  a  very  miserable  poveity ; 
but  the  courtiers  were  envious,  the  prince  was 
deceived  by  calumny,  and  Peter  des  Vignes, 
having  been  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  sight 
and  liberty,  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence 
two  years  before  the  death  of  his  master.  Ibid, 
p.  S44,  &c. 

(e)  The  name  of  the  poet  was  properly  Du- 
rante, of  which  Dante  was  a  diminutive  appel- 
lation given  in  infancy.     Ibid.  p'.  438. 

(X)  Seven  cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
were  composed  in  Florence  before  bis  exile, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  ISOl.  The  re- 
mainder was  written  in  the  wanderings  of  ba- 
nishment.    Ibid.  p.  450,  481,  482. 

(g)  In  a  prose  work,  to  which  he  has^given 
the  name  Convivio  or  ConvitOy  he  has  strongly 
expressed  the  delight  he  experienced  in  the 
acquisition  of  learning.     "  Happy,**   says  he. 
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**  are  the  few  who  sit  at  the  table,  where  men 
are  nourished  with  the  bread  of  angelsi  and 
unfortunate  are  they  who  have  a  common  nu- 
triment with  brutes."     Ibid.  p.  470. 

(h)  In  the  speech  with  which  the  poet  ad- 
dresses Virgil,  when  he  meets  him  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  he  says  j 

i 

Tu  se'  io  mio  maestro,  e*l  mio  autore  : 
Tu  0e'  solo  colui,  da  cu'  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile,  cbe  m'ha  fatto  onore. 

(i)   He  was,  says  Ginguen6,   a  great  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  troubadours  ;   and  in  one  of     ^ 
his  canzont  the  verses  of  every  strophe  are  al- 
tej'nately  Proven9al,  Latin,  and  Italian,  a  strange 
device  employed  by  the  poet  to  make  known 
to  all  the  world,  as  he  mentions,  the  sufferings. 
of  his  heart.     Tome  1.  p.  465.     In  his  great 
poem  Arnault  Daniel,  a  Provencal  troubadour, 
is  described  as  one,  who  surpassed  all  verses  of 
love  and  prose  of  romances  ;  on  which  occasion 
the  Italian  poet  has  composed  for  Arnault  a 
speech  in  eight  Proven9al  verses.     Ibid,  tome 
«.  p.  178,  179. 

(A:)  Th.e  question  of  the  originality  of  Dante 
in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  poem  has 
been  well  considered  in  the  6oth  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  writer  of  that  css^y 
appears  to  have  with  good  reason  rejected  the 

VOL.  IV.  o  o 
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conjectures,  which  would  degrade  his  genius, 
and  to  have  truly  described  him  as  influenced 
in  the  structure  of  the  Divine  Comedy  only  by 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age,  from  which  he 
adopted  a  visionary  mythology,  as  the  machi- 
'  nery  of  his  poetical  conceptions.  Seizing  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  author  remarks,  on  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  his  contemporaries,  he  fixed  as 
the  time  of  his  vision  the  last  year  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  ponti£P  had  pro- 
claimed a  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who 
should  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The 
poem  itself,  the  repository  of  all  he  knew  and 
all  he  felt,  is,  he  adds,  the  living  picture  of  a 
powerful  and  various  mind,  strongly  excited  by 
an  ardent  patriotism,  by  personal  injury  and 
distress,  by  disappointed  love,  and  by  a  proud 
desire  of  fame ;  it  displays  before  us  the  strug- 
gles of  Italian  party,  combined  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  sensibiKty,  and  all  the  sublime  of 
imagination. 

(0  The  Tuscans  even  then  pretended  to  pos- 
sess a  superior  purity  of  language,  but  Dante 
rejected,  their  claim,  reproaching  them  with 
modes  of  expression  base  and  corrupted  as 
their  morals.  The  dialect  of  Bologna  he  was 
disposed  to  prefer  to  the  rest,  perhaps  in  com- 
pliment to  the  poet  Guido  Guinizzelli,  one  of 
the  best  of  those  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Qinguene  tome  1.  p.  4p77>  478. 
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(my  They  paint,  says  Ginguene,  nothing 
true,  nothing  really  existing;  we  do  not  see 
their  mistresses,  we  do  not  know  them ;  .they 
are  ideal  heings,  sylphs  perhaps,  but  never 
women.  Ibid.  p.  435.  Dante  took  a  different 
course,  and  succeeded  accordingly.  I  am,  says 
he,  a  man,  who  writes  when  love  inspires  him, 
and  contents  himself  with  publishing  that 
which  it  hath  dictated  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  17S*  Sometimes  however 
he  forgot  his  own  rule.      Ibid,  tome  1.  p.  459. 

(n)  Soon  after  the  death  of  Beatrice  he  com- 
posed a  sort  of  romance  called  Vita  Nuova,  in 
which  he  recounted  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  affection  i  but  feeling  that  this  was  not  a 
monument  worthy  of  the  memory  of  her  whom 
he  had  so  loved,  he  concluded  it  with  saying 
that,  if  he  should  live  a  few  years,  he  would 
say  of  her  such  things  as  had  never,  been  said 
of  woman.    In  the  Divine  Comedy  he  fulfilled 
this  promise.     Ibid,  p,  466.     The  allegorical 
character  given  to  the  mistress  of  Dante  in  this 
poem,    is  perhaps  a  solitary   example  of  the 
effect  which  may  be  produced  by  a  combination 
of  an  allegorical  with  a  real  personage.     Ibid, 
tome  2.  p.  S3. 

(o)  Charles  of  Valois,  whom  pope  Boniface 
Till,  had  invited  into  Italy,  that  he  might 
drive  from  Sicily  the  young  Frederic  of  Ara- 
gon,  who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Sici- 

o  c  2 
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lians  in  opposition  to   Charles  II.  of  Naples. 
Ibid,  tome  1 .  p.  444—446. 
'    (p)  In  the  Divine  Comedy  his  ancestor  thus 
predicts  the  suffering  of  the  poet : 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sadi  sale 

Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com*  h  duro  calle 

Lo  scendere  e*\  salir  per  Taltrui  scale. 

(g)  Florence  claims  to  have  been  the  place 
in  which  the  first  seven  cantos  were  composed  $ 
Verona  advances  a  similar  pretension-  in  re- 
gard to  the  greater  part  of'  the*  poem ;  Gubbio 
proves  a  title  to  some  portion  :  others  assign  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  city 
of  Udina,  a  castle  in  Friuli,  or  the  city  of  Ra- 
venna.    Ginguen^  tome  1.  p.  450. 

,  (r)  Picus  of  Mirandula  observed  of  these 
two  poets,  '*  that  respectable  critics  of  that  or 
the  preceding  age  remark  in  Petrarch  a  defect 
in  matter  and  thought ;  in  Dante  an  imper- 
fection of  language.  The  former  frequently 
introducing  into  his  poems  sentiments  of  com- 
mon and  trivial  origin,  possessed  nevertheless 
the  art  of  adorning  them  with  all  the  glow  and 
colouring  of  words.  Dante,  engaged  on  sub- 
jects of  the  sublimest  and  most  dignified  kind^ 
and  which  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  noblest  thoughts  uttered  by  St.  Augustin, 
Aquinas,  and  other  similar  authors,  in  whose 
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writings  he  was  deeply  conversant,  is  yet  fre- 
quently harsh  and  dissonant  in  his  language,  and 
betrays  much  of  the  rusticity  of  a  less  polished 
age."  Greswell'sMem.of  Angelus  Pblitianus,  &c. 
p.  184.  Manchester,  1805.  The  great  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  Dante,  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
is  elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which  his  com- 
pressed diction  and  the  ^emphatic  cadences  of 
his  measure  admirably  correspond.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  forced-  and  unnatural 
turns,  the  most  barbarous  licences,  pf  idiom, 
are  found  in  this  poet,  whose  power  of  expres- 
sion is  at  other  times  so  peculiarly  happy. 
The  general  excellencies  of  Petrarch  or  Pe- 
trarca,  he  afterwards  remarks,  are  his  com- 
mand over  the  music  of  his  native  language, 
his  correctness  of  style,  scarcely  two  or  three 
words  that  he  has  used  having  been  rejected 
by  later  writers,  his  exquisite  elegange  of  dic- 
tion, improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but,  far  above  all,  that  tone  of  pure  and 
melancholy  sentiment,  which  has  something  in 
it  unearthly,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  amatory  poems  of  antiquity. ,  Hist,  of  the 
Mid.  Ages,  vol.  2.  p.  596,  &c. 

(s)  This  was  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
works,  those  composed  in  the  Latin  language 
filling  twelve  hundred  pages,  while  about 
eighty  comprehended  all  which  he  wrote  ip 
the  Italian.    Ginguen6,  tome  2.  p.  444. 
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(/)  In  the  year  J  342  he  began  to  learn  the 
Greek  language  at  Avignon,  availing  himself 
of  the  arrival  of  a  Calabrian  named  Barlaam,  ' 
who  had  passed  the  greater  of  his  life  in 
Greece,  and  was  deputed  to  the  pope,  profes* 
sedly  to  negotiate  a  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  but  really  to  solicit^  succours 
against  the  Turks.  The  dialogues  of  Plato 
were  the  principal  subject  of  the  lessons  of 
this  teacher,  and  the  Italian  poet  was  delighted 
with  the  refinements  of  this  philosopher  in  re- 
gard to  the  union  of  souls,  and  the  passion  of 
love.  We  find  him  however  in  the  year  1SS4 
lamenting  that  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
poetry  of  Homer  without  the  assistance  of  his 
teachers :  divine  man,  he  exclaimed,  ah  that  I 
cannot  understand  you!  Vie  de  Petrarque, 
tome  3.  p.  347.  He  afterwards  received  the 
instructions  of  Leoncius  Pilatus,  who  in  the 
year  1 860  began  to  teach  the  Greek  language 
publicly  at  Florence.  Ibid.  436.  Vie  de  Pe- 
trarque, tome  3.  p.  626. 

(u)  Ginguene,  tome  2.  p.  435.  One  classical 
work  he  possessed,  which  has  been  lost  to  later 
ages,  the  treatise  on  glory  by  Cicero,  lent  by 
Petrarca  to  an  old  grammarian,  his  instructor/ 
but  never  recovered.  Ibid.  p.  437*  His  success  in 
extending  the  spirit  of  research  was  facilitated 
by  his  incessant  travelling,  itself  perhaps  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquietude  of  his  mind,  which  was 
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caused  by  his  passion  for  Laura.  Ibid.  p.  370. 
Two  important  aids  he  provided  for  historieal 
enquiries  :  he  first  proposed  to  form  a  chrono- 
logical collection  of  imperial  medals ;  and  he* 
gave  much  attention  to  the  studj  of  geography, 
which  was  then  miserably  deficient.  Ibid.  p. 
43S,  484. 

(v)  This  he  has  distinctly  stated  in  his  Dia- 
logues with  Augustine.  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tome 
9.  p.  1 19.  The  doubt  appears  to  have  been  oc« 
casioned  by  a  misconception  of  some  Italians,  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  some  pleasantries 
of  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  who  had 
told  him  that  his  Laura  was  but  a  phantom  of 
his  imagination,  created  to  furnish  a  subject 
for  his  muse,  and  to  procure  reputation  for  him- 
self.    Ibid.  p.  285. 

(w)  Of  his  Italian  compositions  he  says  him- 
self that,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  their  suc- 
cess, he  would  have  augmented  their  number, 
and  have  bestowed  more  labour  on  their  style ; 
but  that,  since  the  death  of  her  who  was  their 
subject,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  supply  their 
deficiencies.    Ginguen^,  tome  2,  p.  560. 

(.r)  The  invention  of  the  canzoni,  or  modern 
odes,  belongs  to  the  troubadours ;  and  this 
species  of  composition  had  also  been  practised 
by  other  Italians  before  Petrarca  ;  but  he  ren- 
dered them  more  perfect,  and  combined  in  his 
own  productions  the  various  qualities  of  poetry. 
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which  had  separately  distinguished  those  of  his 
predecessors,  uniting  with  the  gravity  of  Dante 
the  refinement  of  Guido  tllavalcanti,  and  the 
dignity  of  Cino  da  Pistoia.     Ibid.  p.  561. 

Of)  Like  Dante,  and  doubtless  in  imitati9R 
of  that  poet,  for  he  had  many  years  before 
received  from  Boccacio  a  copy  of  his  poem, 
he  composed  his  Triumphs  in  triplets.  Per- 
haps he  had  flattered  himself  into  a  belief,  that 
he  couTd  struggle  with  the  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  in  his  own  mode  of  writing, 
when  he  had  already  surpassed  him  ahd  all 
others  in  lyric  poetry.  The  poems  thus  de- 
nominated are  visions,  which  were  then  a  fa- 
shionable kind  of  compositions :  they  are  five 
in  number ;  the  Triumphs  of  Love,  of  Chastity, 
of  Death,  of  Renown,  of  Time,  and  of  the 
Divinity.     Ibid.  p.  556. 

(z)  These  tales,  licentious  as  they  were,  he 
says  that  he  'had  composed  in  consequence 
of  a  command,  which  he  was  unable  to  resist. 
Ibid,  tome  SL  p.  82. 

(aa)  Angelus  Politianus,  born  in  Tuscany 
in  the  year  14s54,  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  among  the  moderns,  not  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, who  professed  the  Greek  language  ;  and 
his  writings  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  restorer  of  Latin 
poetry,  after  the-  age  of  Petrarca  and  Dante. 
Gressweli's  Memoirs  of  Politianus,   &c.  p.  SO) 
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37*  Pietro  Bembo,  born  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1470,  distinguished  himself  by  correcting 
the  perverted  taste  in  Latin  composition  which 
then  prevailed,  persuading  his  countrymen  to 
haitate  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Caesar,  rather  than 
Apuleius,  Macrobius,  and  Statius.  Ibid.  p. 
4S9.  At  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  scholars,  that  they  adopted 
in  their  academical  associations  the  practice  of 
assuming  classial  appellations,  for  which  they^ 
are  said  to  have  pleaded  the  example  of  some  of 
the  monastics,  who  renounced  their  own  names 
for  those  of  saints  ;  nor  was  this  practice  dis- 
continued  before  the  year  1^34,  when  the  aca- 
demicians began  to  assume  modem  distinc- 
tions.    Ibid.  p.  128. 

(bb)  The  most  distinguished  of  the  female 
writers  of  France  has  b^en  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  has  lived  and  died  in  our  own  days.  Her 
talents  were  of  the  most  brilliant  description  ; 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
French  language  was  perhaps  excessive,  for  it 
seems  to  have  often  seduced  her  into  a  profuse 
indulgence  of  eloquent  expression.  If  how- 
ever from  contemplating  the  richness  of  her 
colouring  we  proceed  to  examine  the  subjects 
which  it  decorates,  we  find  her  in  her  romances 
setting  up  the  sensibilities  of  unrestrained  affec- 
tions against  the  ordinances  of  regulated  so- 
ciety,   and   in  her  estimate  of  national  cha*  ' 
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racter  assfgning  just  before  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  reasons  to  prove  that  the  Germans  could 
not  be  a  military  people. 

(cc)  The  romance  of  the  Cid,  the  hero  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  more  ancient  than  the  poem 
of  Dante  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  great  chief,  who 
was  its  subject.  It  is  described  as  extremely 
barbarous,  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  ver* 
sification.  The  title  has  been  formed  from 
sayd.  or  lord^  the  title  given  to  the  Spanish 
chief  by  five  Moorish  chiefs  whom  he  had 
vanquished.  His  birth  has  been  conjecturally 
referred  to  the  year  1026.  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  du 
Midi,  tome  3.  p.  115,  116,  l49,  150. 

{dd)  The  reputation  of  Chaucer,  as  an  im« 
prover  of  our  versification,  rests  principally  on 
the  invention,  or  at  least  on  the  first  adoption^ 
of  the  heroic  verse  of  ten  syllables,  which  has 
been  employed  by  every  poet  of  eminence  from 
Spenser  to  Johnson.  All  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors speak  with  rapture  of  the  elegance  and 
splendor  of  his  diction.  The  characteristics  of 
our  poetry  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  are  an  exuberance  of  ornament,  and 
an  affectation  of  Latinity,  neither  of  which  is 
found  in  any  of  the  poets  anterior  to  Chaucer. 
This  therefore  may  be, supposed  to  be  what 
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Chaucer  himself  and  his  successors  called  an  or- 
note  style.  No  poet  is  however  in  general  more 
free  from  pedantry :  but  the  attentive  reader  will 
find  that  in  the  use  of  words  of  Latin  derivation, 
most  of  which  are  common  to  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  he  very  generally  prefers  the 
inflections  of  the  latter,  either  as  thinking  them 
more  sonorous,  or  because  they  are  nearer  to 
the  original  \  and  that  in  his  descriptive  poetry 
he  is  very  fond  of  multiplying  his  epithets,  and 
of  copying  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  * 
Italian  poetry,  from  which  his  favourite  metre 
is  unquestionably  derived.  With  respect  to  his 
success  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  Eng- 
lish language,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  he  has  been  most 
admired  by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
appreciate  his  merit.  Spenser,  who  had  studied 
him  with  very  minute  and  particular  attention, 
carried  his  eulogium  so  far  as  to  denominate 
his  compositions  '*  the  well  of  English  unde- 
filed."  Ellis,  vol.  1.  p.  209,  &c.  This  appel- 
lation however  may  now  more  properly,  with 
the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary,|be  given 
to  the  writings  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  at 
which  time  the  foreign  infusions  had  ceased  to 
produce  disturbance,  and  one  pure  stream  of 
speech  had  been  gradually  formed. 

{ee)  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  is  referred 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  seems  according  to 
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Johnson  to  have  used  a  kind  of  intermediate 
diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English  :  in  his  work 
therefore,  Johnson  remarks,  we  see  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  language  to  the  other.     The 
first,  according  to  him,  who  can  be  properly  said 
to  have  written  English,  was  Sir  John  Gower, 
who  in  his  Confession  of  a  Lover  calls  Chaucer 
his  disciple,  though  he  survived  him  two  yearv. 
Pref.  to  Johnson's  Diet.    Mr.  Ellis,  who  refers 
the  commencement  of  the  English  language  to 
the  year  1216,  considers  Robert  of  Gloucester 
as  decidedly  English.     Spec.  vol.  1 .  p.  76,  97. 
Gower,  whom  Chaucer  has  characterized  as  the 
moral  Gower,  was  principally  distinguished  by 
his  Confessio  Amantis,  containing  nearly  thirty- 
five  thousand  lines,  and  written  at  the  desire 
of  Richard  II.  between  the  years  1377  and  1393. 
This  poem  was  composed  with  a  design  of  re- 
viewing the  changing  manners  of  the  world,  and 
treating  of  its  virtues  and  vices  i  its  plan  is  cha- 
racteristic of  a  chivalrous  age,  in  which  Jove  was 
esteemed  the  perfection  of  human  excellence. 
The  poet  goes  into  the  woods  to  muse  on  that 
passion,  and    meets    the   king  and  queen    of 
love;    Cupid  wounds  him  with  a  dart,   and 
Venus,  wishing  to  console  him,  if  he  should 
prove  to  be  a  worthy  votary,  employs]  Genius 
to  examine  him  as  his  confessor :  the  dialogue 
of  Genius  and  the  poet  constitutes  the  poem, 
in  which  accordingly  are  introduced  various 
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reflections  on  life,  ethics,  and  knowledge. 
Gower's  mind  had  embraced  the  whole  range 
of  thought  and  study  in  that  day,  all  the  tales 
of  the  romances  with  all  the  knowledge  of  mo* 
rals ;  and  perhaps  he  only  could  then  combine 
so  much  ethical  reasoning,  so  many  interesting 
tales,  such  a  power  of  rhyming,  and  such  abi- 
lity of  narration.  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land,  vol.  2.  p.  482-^95. 

(Xf)  In  his  Canterbury  Tales  he  calls  Dante 
**  the  wise  poet  of  Florence,**  and  often  men- 
tions him.     Petrarca  he  describes  as 

the  laureat  poete 

whos  rhetorike  swete 

Enlumlned  all  Italie  of  poetrie. 

(gg)  This  poet  was  born  about  the  year 
1465.  His  most  admired  works  are  the  Thistle 
and  the  Rose,  and  the  Golden  Terge :  the 
former  of  these  was  composed  for  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  with  Margaret  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England;  the 
latter  is  a  moral  allegory,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  in- 
fluence of  love,  which  even  the  golden  target 
of  reason  cannot  always  repel.  Ellis,  vol.  1.  p. 
377,  S85— 387^ 

(hh)JLt  should  however  be  remarkeid  that  the 
language  of  Chaucer  appears  to  Mr.  Turner  to 
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be  less  cultivated  than  that  of  the  Hermit  of 
Hampole,  who  wrote  at  least  fifty  years  before 
him.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  2.,  p.  581,  The 
same  writer  remarks,  that  with  a  small  degree 
of  attention  we  may  still  read  and  understand 
the  New  Testament  of  Wiclifie,  nearly  as  well 
as  the  translation  which  is  now  used.  Ibid,  p. 
560. 

(it)  Jordano  Bruno,  born  at  Nola  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Naples,  was.  a  Dominican  monk  ;  in 
the  year  1585  he  attacked  the  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine publicly  at  Paris  with  a  great  number  of 
philosophical  theses  ;  and  in  the  year  1598  he 
was  burned  at  Rome  by  the  Inquisition  as  a 
heretic  and  apostate,  and  for  having  violated 
his  vows.  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Protestants,  but  he  en- 
tertained doubts  in  regard  to  Transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  also 
in  respect  to  many  other  articles  of  religious 
belief ;  and  he  inveighed  with  severity  against 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  monks.  Buhle, 
tome  S.  p.  604 — 609*  Wild  and  fantastic  in 
his  imagination,  and  vehement  in  temper^ 
Bruno  did  not  possess  the  qualities  requisite  to 
constitute  a  reformer  of  philosophy ;  but  he 
was  even  by  such  defects  of  character  adapted 
to  the  preparatory  office  of  asserting  the  liberty 
of  the  human  mind,  and  rousing  it  to  efforts 
of  intellectual  discovery.    Before  such  efforts 
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could  be  successfully  made,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  new  and  more  effectual  instrument  of 
knowledge  should  be  devised  for  directing  the 
mind  in  its  researches.    Bacon  has  accordingly, 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  compared 
to  the  invention  of  the  compass  his  plan  of  a 
rigorous  induction  from    experiments.      The 
ancients,,  says  he,  proved  themselves  deserving 
of  adpiiration  in  those  things,  which  demanded 
only  genius  and  abstract  reflection  :  but  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  guided  their  ships  only 
by  observations  of  the  stars,  they  could  coast 
the  shores  of  the  ancient  continent,  or  cross 
some  small  and  inland  seas,  before  however  the 
ocean  could  be  crossed,  and  new  regions  of  the 
world  could  be  discovered,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  magnetic  needle  should  be  invented, 
to  give  them  «  more  sure  direction  j  so  the  dis* 
coveries  which  have  been  hitherto  made  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  are  such  as  could  be  made  by 
practice,  meditation,  observation,  and  reason- 
ing, being  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  and 
the  general  apprehensions  of  men,  but  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  remote 
and  secret  principles  of  nature,  a  better  method 
of  exercising  the  powers  of  the  mind  was  indi&* 
pensably  required. 


LECTURE  XL. 

(y  several  independent  occurrences  and  usages  q^ 
the  Jburteenih  qnd  Jifteenth  centuries. 


In  the  histories  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  various^occurrences  and  usages  may  be 
distinguished,  which  operating  generally  upoa 
society,  rather  than  influencing  the  transactions 
of  any    particular  state,-  may  be  lAore  conve- 
niently contemplated  in  one  collective  view, 
however  dissimilar  they  niay  be  when  compared 
among   themselves.     Though    however   these 
were  of  very  different  characters,  they  admit  of 
an  arrangement  in  respect  of  those  parts  of  the 
general  concerns  of  nations,  which  they  imme- 
diately affected,  and  may  accordingly  be  classed 
in  relation  to  the  political,  the  moral,  and  the 
intellectual   character    of   European    society. 
They  are  the  invention  and  use  of  gunpowder 
and  the  modern  artillery,  the  great  plague  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  appearance  of  the 
Gipsies,  the  practice  of  card-playing,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  venereal  disease,  the  restoration 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  invention  of  printing  : 
of  these  I  refer  the  first,  second,  and  third  to 
the  political,  the  last  and  that  immediately  pre- 
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preceding,  to  the  intellectual,  and  the  others  to 
the  moral  circumstances  of  Europe. 
•   The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  conse* 
quent  introduction  of  the  modem  artillery,  must 
necessarily  have  afPected  the  political  situation 
of  Europe  in  various  important  respects.    The 
existence  of  the  feudal  independence  of  the  no- 
bility required  that  their    castles    should  be 
strofig-holds  capable  of  resisting  the  assaults 
of  the    sovereign.      An   invention  therefore, 
which  rendered  fortified  places  in  general  less 
tenable,  and  rendered  entirely  useless  the  for- 
tifications actually  existing,   must  have  given 
a   decisive    impulse    to    the   declining  power 
of  the  nobles,   and  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  having  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  in  the 
transformation  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
from  their  feudal  character  into  more  orderly 
combinations  of  political   society.     The  same 
invention  has  been  *  already  noticed,  as  it  af- 
fected the  general  manners  of  Europe,  in  des- 
troying the  importance  of  armed  knights,  and 
consequently    in    putting    a   period    to    the 
system  and  usages  of  chivalry :   each  armed 
knight  was  in  trut,h  a  moving  fortification,  on 
which  the  weapons  then  employed  could  make 
little  or    no    impression,    but    incapable    of 
withstanding  the  ravages  of  the  new  warfare. 

VOL.  IT.  .  H  H 

♦  Lect.  22. 
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The  nobles  therefore  and  the  knights  gave 
way  together  before  the  power  of  artillery ;  and 
while  the  former  were  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  control  of  the  sovereign,  the  latter 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  more  reason- 
able and  peaceable  usages.  But  there  is  yet 
another  view,  in  which  the  *  political  influence 
of  this  invention  is  deserving  of  consideration. 
When  the  art  of  war  required  a  great  and  ex- 
pensive apparatus,  which  could  be  supplied 
and  maintained  only  by  considerable  funds, 
the  military  exertions  of  a  nation  induced  a  ne- 
cessity of  financial  arrangements,  which  in  va- 
rious ways  aflected  the  political  relations  of  so^ 
ciety.  The  sovereign,  who  enjoyed  the  ma- 
nagement of  larger  funds,  was  proportionally  ex- 
alted in  importance  and  power  over  the  other 
orders  of  the  state ;  commercial  industry,  by 
which  alone  these  extraordinary  funds  could  be 
supplied,  became  an  object  of  great  atCention  in 
the  plans  of  every  government ;  and  the  circu- 
lation of  these  funds,  as  they  were  distributed 
for  supplying  the  public  necessities,  rendered 
the  mutual  connection  of  the  members  of  each 
society  more  intimate,  and  the  union  of  the 
whole  more  perfect. 

The  advantages  indeed  of  this  great  military 
revolution  have  been  *  recently  disputed.  It 
lias  been  represented  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we 

•  Hallam'f  Hist  of  the  Mi4.  Agei,Tol.  1.  p.  361. 
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must  be  appalled  at  the  future  prospects  of  the 
species,  subjected  as  it  is  to  the  encreasing 
powers  of  destruction,  which  science  and  ci« 
vilization  may  bestow  on  the  new  instrument  of 
death;  Und  on  the  other,  that  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  problem,  whether  the  general  hap- 
piness of  society  has  lost  more  through  arbi- 
tfary  power,  or  gained  through  the  suppression 
of  disorder.  But  it  may  fairly  be  questioned, 
whether  the  waste  of  human  life  be  really  en* 
creased  by  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
destruction.  In  the  great  conflicts  of  our  own 
days  the  extraordinary  ruin  of  the  shock  has 
been  caused  rather  by  the  pressure  of  multi- 
tudes than  by  the  skill  of  >the  -destroyer  ;  nor 
perhaps  could  any  improvement  of  the  arts  of 
death  have  in  a  military  view  any  other  effect, 
than  that  of  bringing  a  contest  to  a  more  speedy 
termination,  for  in  every  case  an  army  may  be 
expected  to  give  way,  when  it  diall  have  sus« 
tained,  by  whatever  means,  a  certain  proportiom 
of  loss.  That  the  political  prc^lem  should  ap- 
pear doubtful  can  be  explained  •  only  by  the 
predilection  which  an  author  naturally  feels  in 
favour  of  the  subject  which  has  long  interested 
his  attention.  Imperfect  indeed  have  been  the 
later  arrangements  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  but  a  cool  and  impartial  en«* 
quirer  cannot  fail  to  consider  them  as  more  im- 

H  H  2 
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mediately  conducive  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  our  species  than  the  armed  anarchy 
of  the  preceding^ages :  this  had  its  own  utility^ 
as  it  served  to  furnish  principles  of  independ- 
ence to  the  growing  system  of  policy,  but  when 
it  had  discharged  this  salutary  function  was  not 
fitted  to  subsist. 

Though  the  composition  of  gun-powder  (a) 
is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  in 
more  ancient  times,  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
discovered  in  Europe  much  anterior  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  in- 
vention has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Roger 
Bacon  ;  but  he  *  appears  to  have  received  his 
knowledge  from  the  Saracens,  for  the  use  of 
it  .in  engines  of  war,  though  rather  it  seems 
to  produce  a  destructive  explosion  than  as  it 
is  employed  in  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an 
Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial-CoUection  about 
the  year  1249.  For  the  use  of  this  powder 
among  the  Christians  of  Europe  we  must  look 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Cannon  are  t  first 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  year  13S8 

'  at  the  siege  of  Piegillaume  ;  and  Edward  III. 
of  England  probably  first  t  brought  them  into 
the  field  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  fought  in  the 

'  year   1346.    The  new   mode  of  warfare  was 

*  Hallam,  vol.  1.  p.  361,  S62.  f  Dacange  voce  Bom- 

BAiu>A,  quoted  in  Vie  de  PeUarque,  tome  S.  p.  313. 
X  Hallam  u^i  fupr. 
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perfected,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  slow  de- 
grees, the  artillery  b^ing  at  first  rudely  con- 
structed and  unskilfully  managed  ;  but  so  con- 
siderable was  its. progress  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  Francis  I.  *  is  reported  to  have  had 
four  thousand  horses  for  his  train  of  artillery. 
Hand*-cannon,  or  muskets  of  some  description, 
t  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  year  1411 
by  a  pari  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(b)  a  violent  plague  raged  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  is  represented  as  having  carried 
away  a  large  proportion  of  its  population. 
Historians  have  however  contented  themselves 
with  recording  this  grievous  visitation,  without 
ever  enquiring  whether  it  was  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  progressive  changes  of  the 
social  order.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
that  such  a  chasm  should  have  been  suddenly^ 
made  in  the  system,  without  producing  some 
important  effects  on  its  adjustments ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  when  the  same  terri- 
torial space  was  occupied,  and  the  same  re- 
sources possessed,  by  a  population  reduced  in 
a  very  considerable  proportion,  the  results 
were  the  same,  as  they  would  have  proved  if 
the  original  numbers  had  continued  to  occupy 
their    stations  in   society.       A   short  interval 

*  Henaulty  vol.  1.  p.  %65.  f  Hallam,  ubi  6up. 
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would  doubtless  restore  the  population^  because 
this  must  always  accommodate  itself  to  the 
means  of  subsistence^  which  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  society  presents;  but  even  the  tem- 
porary reduction  of  it,  particularly  as  it  oc» 
curred  at  a  time  when  so  many  causes  of 
ckange  were  operating  on  the  social  system  of 
Europe,  must  in  some  important  manner  have 
affected  its  interior  relations.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  consider  whether  in  the  operation 
of  these  very  causey  of  change,  we  may  not 
^  discover  the  expediency  of  this  great,  though 
but  temporary  diminution,  of  the  population 
of  Europe. 

The  population  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  yielding  to  many  causes  of  decay,  and 
indeed  could  scarcely  be  said  then  to  have 
any  existence.  As  it  was  the  effect  of  that 
system  to  encourage  the  production  of  a  mul- 
titude of  people,  the  rude  magnificence  and 
the  power  of  the  nobles  consisting  in  main- 
taining from  the  produce  of  their  lands  great 
niimbers  of  dependents,  it  seems  to  have  been 
unavoidable  that  much  confusion  should  have 
arisen  from  its  dissolution,  if  a  great  and  sudden 
reduction  of  those  numbers  had  not  been  by  some 
cause  effected.  It  may  be  thought  indeed,  that 
in  such  a  change  of  the  social  order  the  popula- 
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tion  would  'gradually  accommodate  itself  to  the 
varying  situation  of  society,  so  as  not  to  require 
any  occasional  adjustment.  But  caused  which 
have  long  and  powerfully  acted  on  society,  con- 
tinue  to  operate  long  after  those  circumstant^es 
have  ceased  to  exist,  in  which  they  had  acquired 
their  efficiency,  as  the  impulse  communicated 
by  a  mechanical  po^er^is  maintained,  though 
that  power  is  no  longer  exerted.  Great  dis- 
order might  therefore  have  at  length  arisen 
in  the  systepi  of  Europe^  if  the  inconvenient 
plethory  of  its  organization  had  not  been 
removed  by  a  sudden  and  severe  infliction  of  a 
pestilential  disease.  To  the  existing  generation 
the  calamity  caused  \)y  such  a  visitation  may 
have  been  not  less,  or  even  greater,  than  any 
which  could  have  resulted  from  the  incon* 
venient  number  of  a  population  unsuited  to 
the  actual  circumstances  of  society ;  but  the 
system  itself  must  have  been  freed  from  the 
disturbing  agency  of.  a  multitude  for  which  it 
could  make  no  provision,  and  must  thus  have 
been  better  enabled  to  discharge  its  functions. 
That  great  confusion  at  least  must  have  arisen 
in  such  a  change  of  political  circumstances, 
we  have  indeed  witnessed  a  practical  illustra- 
tion in  the  distress  experienced  by  *  the  high- 
landers  of  Scotland,  a  country  in  which  the 

*  Lord  Selkirk's  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 
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usages  of  the  feudal  ages  have  been  cherished 
almost  to  the  present  time.  The  general  sys- 
tem of  society  was  in  the  fourteenth  century 
experiencing  the  same  change,  which  has  lat- 
terly been  spreading  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland ;  but  as  maritime  dis- 
covery had  Qot^  then 'provided  those  retreats 
for  an  unsuitable  population,  which  are  now 
furnished  by  the  imperfectly  peopled  regions 
of  America,  the  only  emigration  which  the 
actual  state  of  society  permitted,  was  to  the 
grave. 

Within  the  same  period  of  time  also  oc- 
curred the  arrival  and  dispersion  of  the  people 
n^ho  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Gipsies.  This  may  be  thought  a  subject  un- 
worthy of  a  political  speculator,  and  certainly 
does  not  possess  any  very  great  importance  : 
a  recent  *  German  publication  however,  while 
it  has  thrown  mUch  light  on  the  history  of 
their  tribes,  has  shown  it  to  be  a  subject  de- 
serving some  investigation.  It  is  certain  that 
they  first  appeared  in  the  west  of  Europe  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  in 
Germany  they  were  first  noticed  in  the  year 
1417,  and,  from  Germany  they  seem  to  have 
passed  successively  within  a  few  years  after 
that  time  into  Swisserland,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain.    The  general  imcertainty  in  regard  to 

*  DisBcrtatioD  on  the  Gip«et  by  H.  M.  G.  Grellman. 
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« 

the  origin  of  this  migration  has  given  occasion 
to  a  variety  of  conjectures.  AH  indeed  that  can 
be  directly  collected  from  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  this  people,  is  that  they 
came  immediately  from  Turkey  into  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  and  that  they  themselves 
alleged,  that  they  had  previously  migrated  into 
Turkey  from  Egypt,  where  also  they  had  been 
strangers.  From  a  comparison  however  of 
their  language,  appearance,  and  manners,  the 
author  of  the  dissertation  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  has  conjectured  with  considerable 
probability,  that  they  had  been  originally  Hin- 
doos, of  that  despised  cast  which  is  denomi- 
nated Parias  or  Suders  ;  and  from  a  comparison 
of  dates  he  has  inferred,  that  the  occasion  of 
their  emigration  from  Hindostan  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Tamerlane,  who  ravaged  that  country 
in  the  years  1408  and  1409.  This  opinion 
presents  a  new  and  curious  view  of  the  opera^ 
tions  of  this  great  Tartar  conqueror.  We  have 
before  seen  him  *  arrest  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
empire  by  crushing  the  strength  of  Bajazet, 
and  t  prepare  the  way  for  the  successes  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India  by  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Saracen  empire  established  in 
that  country:  according  to  the  very  pro- 
bable conjecture  of  this  writer   we  now  see 

•  Lect  37.  i  Lect,  33. 
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him   drive  from  the  east  a  numerous  horde  of 
cheats  and  thieves,  to  spread  themselves  (c^ 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

When  the ,  Gipsies,  so  denominated  because 
supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  arrived  in 
Europe,  they  are  said  to  have  represented 
themselves  as  Egyptian  pilgrims,  who  were 
constrained  to  wander  during  seven '  years, 
though  of  the  cause  of  this  pilgrimage  they 
gave  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  even  contra- 
dictory accounts.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
theGerman  enquirer,  that  they  might  themselves 
have  merely  stated,  that  they  had  come  from 
Egypt,  and  that  the  conneQtion  between  that 
country  and  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
might  have  persuaded  the  Christians  of  that 
age,  that  nothing  except  compulsion  '^ould 
have  determined  them  to  quit  so  interesting  a 
country.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
notion,  whether  they  themselves  invented  it  as 
a^convenient  passport,  or  adopted  the  error  of 
the  Europeans,  the  consequence  was  that  their 
earlier  progress  was  not  only  not  opposed,  but 
even  favoured  aad  assisted.  At  length  the  in- 
conveniencies  o^  such  a  visitation  became  sen- 
sible, and  measures  began  to  be  adopted  for 
removing  them.  Spain,  where  measures  of 
severity  had  already  been  employed  against  the 
Moors,  naturally  took  the  lead  on  this  occa* 
sion.      There  accordingly  the  first  edict  for 
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the  banishment  of  Gipsies  was  issued  in  (he. 
year  1493,  or  seventy-four  years  after  their  first 
appearance  in  £ur<^.  The  example  was 
imitated  by  .most  of  the  other  states}  and 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  the  only  coun«- 
tries^  in  which  {d)  any  'efforts  have  been 
hitherto  exerte d»  though  with  little  succesd»  to 
coQvert  into  useful  subjects  these  troublesome 
invaders.  But  as  they  enjoyed  a  constant  to* 
leration  in  Turkey,  as  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  Christian  nations  was  frequently 
relaxed,  and  the  edicts  of  banishment  were 
issued  without  concert  and  cooperation,  these 
proscriptions  had  but  little  eflfect,  and  thi^ 
Gipsies  continue  to  be  dispersed  in  consider* 
able  numbers,  though  in  very  unequal  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  greater  or  lesa  vigilance 
exercised  by  the  police. 

The  measures  of  police  adopted  in  the  se- 
veral countries  of  Europe  for  the  suppressicm 
of  the  Gipsies,  may  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded 
as  indicating  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
inroad  which  they  made  upon  European  so- 
ciety. We  have  examined  the  different  con- 
sequences of  the  inroads  which  had  been  made 
from  the  north  and  from,  the  sputhf .  and  have 
seen  the. former  introduce  into  the  decaying 
and  corrupted  mass  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
principles  of  public  liberty,  and  the  latter 
communicate  to  it  the  refin^mepts  of  science, 
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have  been  referred  to  the  political  character  of 
European. society,  as  tending  to  exalt  the  sove- 
reign power  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  aristo* 
cracy,  to  reduce  the  extravagancies  of  chivalry 
to  the  regulations  of  more  orderly  society,  and 
at  the  same  time*  to  favour  the  ibrmation  of 
the  more  extended  system  of  modern  finance ; 
to  accommodate  the  population  of  Europe  to 
the  great  change  of  circumstances,  which  under 
the  combined  operation  of  various  causes  It 
was  at  that  time  particularly  experiencing; 
and  to  direct  to  the  cares  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, that  attention  of  governments,  which 
would  else  have  been  exercised  on  external  ob- 
jects,  as  better  fitted  to  gratify  ambition  by  the 
splendor  of  foreign  acquisition.  Those  which 
I  shall  next  consider,  I  refer  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  society,  on  which  they 
all  seem  to  have  acted  with  a  favourable  in- 
fluence. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic '  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse  is  the  freedoin  of  the  social 
communication  of  the  two  sexes.  This  freedom, 
while  it  gave  to  the  male  sex  a  degree  of  re- 
finement in  other  circumstances  unattainable, 
allowed  the  other  to  ascend  to  the  dignity,  of 
reasonable  beings,  charged  with  the  duties,  and 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  life.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  was  so  favourable  to  the 
pacific  virtues  of  the  weaker  sex,  appears  to 
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have  prepared  the  way  for  the  improvement  of 
their  social  situation.  Their  gentler  diq[>osi- 
tions  were  eminently  susceptible  of  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  religion  of  humility  and  peace ; 
they  were  accordingly  permitted  to  assume  an 
important  rank  among  its  early  converts  ;  and 
they  have  often  been  instrumental  in  procur* 
ing  proselytes  among  the  fierce  warriors  who 
invaded  ftnd  partitioned  the  empire  of  the 
west.  The  habits  of  the  northern  nations 
cooperated  with  the  spirit  of  out  religion  in 
exalting  the  situation  of  the  women  of  Europe ; 
and  the  combined  result  of  these  causes  and 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  the  formation  of  the  system  of  chi- 
Valry,  which,  however  fantastical  arid  extrava- 
gant in  many  particulars,  was  a  salutary  cor- 
rective of  European  manners,  softening  the  rude 
ferocity  of  the  feudal  \^arriors,  and  bestowing 
on  the  other  sex  a  romantic  veneration.  This 
peculiar  system  of  manners  must  have  intro- 
duced a  refinement  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  sexes  favourable  to  morality,  and  by  in- 
spiring the  women  with  a  respect  for  them- 
selves have  armed  them  with  the  strongeert 
merely  human  preservative  of  virtue.  But 
even  the  period  of  the  most  exalted  chivaflry 
was  too  frequently  disgraced  by  great  gross- 
ness  of  practice ;  and  when  the  artificial  na- 
tions of  this  system  began  in  the  changes  of  so^ 
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ciety  to  lose  their  influence  on  thi  minds  <^ 
men,  and  'the  idolatrous  reverence  of  the 
female  sex  to  subside  into  a  reasonable  commu- 
nication of  natural  sentiment,  it  became  indis- 
pensable that  some  counteracting  principles 
should  be  introduced,  which  might  chasten  the 
public  habits,  and  hinder  the  freedom  of  mo^ 
dern  manners  from  degenerating  into  an  aban* 
doned  libertinism. 

,  A  Portuguese  writer,  Pinto  a  Jew,  in  a  letter 
to  Diderot  has  noticed  the  practice  of  card* 
playing,  as  one  which  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence of  this  kind  on  European  society.  Mo- 
ralists have  declaimed^  with  truth  and  energy 
on  the  waste  of  tipie  and  intellect,  which  this 
smusement  has  occasioned ,  an4  I  am  very  far 
from  feeling  any  disposition  to  recommend 
it  to  my  hearers :  but  while  I  perceive  with 
pleasure  that  the  good  sense  of  the  present  age 
is  rapidly  emancipating  itself  from  the  thraldom 
of  such  an  unmeaning  occupation,  I  agree  with 
Pinto  in  regarding  that  thraldom  as  highly  salu- 
tary during  its  continuance.  His  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  simply  that  the  practice  of  card-playing, 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  an  object  separated 
from  all  the  feelings  of  passioq,  infused  a  por- 
tion of  indifference  into  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  sexes,  and  allowed  them  to  be  fami|iar 
with  less  danger  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  gratifying  to  consider 
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society  as  independent  of  such  resources,  and 
uniformly  capable  of  affording  gratification  to 
a  rational  and  virtuous  mind  by  the  comniunion 
of  reason  and  of  sensibility ;  but  such  a  state 
of  society  requires  that  we  should  already  have 
attained  to  a  very  considerable  improvement, 
and  in  our  progress  towards  it  we  must  be  con- 
tented if  we  perceive  a  tendency  towards  such 
a  state,  though  the  impulse  may  have  been  re- 
ceived from  causes  which  abstracted  reason 
could  not  approve,  however  they  may  be  prac- 
tically auxiliary  to  improvement.  .Thus  to  the 
visionary  folly  of  chivalry  succeeded  the  sober 
dulness  of  the  card-table.  The  principles  of  a 
more  refined  intercourse  of  the  sexes  had  been 
infused^lnto  society  by  the  former,  but  danger 
war  to  be  apprehended  fram  their  operation, 
and  the  latter  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  useful 
corrective,,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mineral 
acids  are  supposed  to  neutralize  the  elements  of 
contagion,  and  permit  a  safe  communication 
even  in  the  habitations  of  disease. 

The  practice  of  card-playing  has  been  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  year  1890,  for 
the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who 
was  subject  to  melancholy.  But  *  it  appears 
that  playing-cards  had  been  known  in  France 
as  early  as  the  year  1341,  that  they  had  been 

*  Singer's  Resesrches  into  the  Hiit.  ef  Playing  Cards. 
Lond.  1816. 
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introduced  in  the  year  1 SOO,  and  that  they  had 
been  commonly  used  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Singer,  that  they  were  received  severally  from 
the  Moors  by  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  French,  as  (e)  the  game  of  chess  was  cer- 
tainly derived  from  that  people;  though  he 
thinks  that  they  may  by  them  have  been  re- 
ceived from  India  through  Persia,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  latter  was  so  transmitted  :  the 

r 

Gypsies  too  he  thinks  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  conveying  cards  from  India  into 
other  countries  of  Asia,  and  into  Africa,  whence 
they  may  have  passed  into  Europe  before  the  ar- 
rival of  those  vagrants.  The  practice  of  using 
cards  in  divination  gives  additional  probability  to 
the  conjecture,  that  they  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally brought  from  India  by  the  Gypsies,  this 
people  having  always  exercised  the  craft  of  for- 
tune-telling for  their  subsistence.  The  earliest 
mention  of  them  is  found  in  an  Italian  manu- 
script of  the  year  r899,  entitled  Trattato  del 
Governo  deUa  Famiglia,  by  Pipozzo  di  Sandro  > 
Florentine.  Though  however  the  invention 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  French  nation  agree- 
ably to  the  common  opinion,  it  ^appears  that 
about  the  time  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the 
figures  and  suits  of  the  original  cards  under- 
went a  change,  and  that  those  which  are  now 
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generally  used  were  then  introduced ;  the 
queen  in  particular  appears  to  have  been  made 
a  character  in  the  game  by  the  gallantry  of  that 
people. 

This  usage,  which  has  been  considered  as 

'  neutralizing,  or  as  qualifying  the  licentiousness 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  could  afiect  only 
the  meetings  of  the  more  refined,  or  at.  least  of 
the  more  regulated  classes  of  society.  Some 
other  aid  of  public  morals  was  required,  both 
more  operative  in  its  own  nature,  and  which 
should  be  fitted  to  act  upon  the  coarser  and 
more  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  dissipated 
and  the  vulgar  ;  and  this  was  especially  neces« 
sary  in  a  time,  when  a  great  extension  of  com-y 
merce  should  difiuse  through  the  lower  classes 
of  society  the  means  of  procuring  such  gratifi- 
cations as  might  be  purchased  with  money.  It 
accordingly  so  happened,  that  the  same  disco- 
very of  a  new  continent,  which  powerfully  'ex- 

/  cited  the  commercial  activities  of  Europe,  did 
also  (y*)  communicate  a  disease,  which  has 
powerfully  repressed  its  licentiousness.  Con- 
veyed •  from  Hispaniola  to  Spain,  it  first  ap- 
peared at  Barcelona  in  the  year  1 493;  from 
Spain  it  was^speedily  transmitted  to  Naples  by 
the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries  united  under  the  same  dominion  ; 

*  ObseW.  8ur  rOrigine  de  la  Maladie  VeDerienne,  Mem. 
de  rinstit.  Nat.  tome  4*. 
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and  in  the  following  year  it  was  contracted  by 
the  French  army,  which  had  invaded  that  king- 
dom, and  was  by  their  return  introduced  into 
France  and  Germany.  So  rapid  was  its  propa- 
gation, that  within  five  years  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  was  spread  over  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  England. 

The  importance  of  this  scourge,  as  a  restraint 
of  excessive  immorality,  is  sufficiently  illustrat- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  so  widely  communicated.     It  is  admitted 
indeed  that  at  it^  first  appearance  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  wto  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent;   and  that  the   Lansquenets  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  being  composed  of  men  of 
every  nation,  as  we  are  informed  by  Philip  de 
Comines,  might,  when  they  had  been  disbanded, 
conyey  it  rapidly  to  different  countries.     But 
the  grand  cause  of  this  velocity  of  communica- 
tion was  the  inconceivable  depravation  of  man- 
ners, of  which  indeed  we  have  distinct  testimo* 
nials.     Not  only  were  houses  of  prostitution 
numerous  in  every  city,  and  sanctioned  by  for- 
mal  regulations  of  a  police  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  but  we  are  informed  that  creditors, 
who  had  thrown  their  debtors  into  confinement^ 
were  obliged  to  allow  them  the  company  of 
prostitutes  as  a  necessary  indulgence.     The 
same   corruption  of  morals,    which  was  thus 
authorized  in  general  society,    had  also  pe- 
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netrated  into  the  retreats  of  those  who  had 
professed  to  devote  themselves  to  .religion,  for 
we  are  assured  by  Nicolas  de  Clemangis,  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  that  the  con- 
A'ents  had  become  public  brothels.  In  Stras* 
burgh  particularly  licentiousness  prevailed  to 
such  an  excess,  that  prostitutes  established 
themselves  even  in  the  churches,  so  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
srvaliows  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Reformation  however  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  its  influence  in  regenerating  the  public 
morals  was  so  conspicuous  in  this  very  city,  that 
in  the  year  1536  it  contained  but  two  brothels, 
and  four  years  afterwards  those  also  were 
suppressed. 

The  occurrences  which  have  been  considered, 
though  they  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
beneficial  in  their  results,  were  not  of  them- 
selves such  that  we  can  contemplate  them  with 
gratification.  We  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  re- 
flecting on  an  improvement  of  the  arts  of  des-  , 
truction;  we  cannot  be  agreeably  interested 
in  examining  the  influence  of  the  migration  of 
the  degraded  outcasts  of  the  east;  we  must 
be  mortified  in  regarding  the  dull  occupations 
of  the^  card-table  as  necessary  correctives  of 
the  licentiousne&s  of  social  intercourse;  and 
we  mast  be  pained  by  the  consideration  of  the 
ravages  of  that  disease,  which  has  restrained 
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the  grosser  excesses  of  the  sensual  passion. 
But  we  may  contemplate  with  other  feelings 
that  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  which  has  bright- 
ened the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
the  invention  of  the  precious  art  of  printing, 
which  has  brought  knowledge  within  the  reach 
of  the  multitude,  and  effected  an  intellectual 
revolution. 

The  restoration  and  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  not 
much  connected  with  that  improvement  of  the 
human  character,  which  is  the  object  of  .our 
investigation.  Man  is  however  not  merely  a 
reasoning  animal,  as  his  nature  is  too  simply 
defined  by  the  logicians ;  he  is  actuated  by  emo- 
tions of  passion  in  his  intercourse  with  his  spe- 
cies, he  is  disposed  to  approve  or  to  disap- 
prove as  he  witnesses  moral  excellence  or  base- 
ness, and  in  the  mere  proportion  and  beauty 
of  external  objects  he  discovers  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  The  gratification  afforded  by  the 
fine  arts  as  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
efforts  of  the  understanding,  and  the  moralist 
cannot  bestow  on  it  the  name  of  virtue :  biit 
it  is  a  part  of  that  various  nature  with  which 
our  species  has  been  endowed  by  its  maker;  it 
renders  society  more  agreeable,  and  therefore 
man  more  social ;  and  it  may  even  be  consi- 
dered as  auxiliary  to  good  morals,  by  with- 
drawing the  mind  from  coarser  indulgences. 
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Perhaps  however  this  gratification  should  .ra- 
ther be  considered  as  important  in  its  influence 
on  the  industry,  than  on  the  moral  or  intellec- 
taal  character  <^  a  people.  When  society  has 
been  rendered  more  splendid,  a  desire  is  cre- 
ated for  various  objects,  which  employ  and 
exercise  the  industry  of  the  lower  orders  of 
^the  community,  and  (g)  this  desire  extends 
much  beyond  the  collections  of  the  curious, 
for  a  general  elegance  is  difiused  over  all  the 
productions  of  manufacturing  skill,  which  dis- 
poses all  classes  to  seek  in  them  for  something 
beyond  simple  accommodation. 

Architecture  exhibited  symptoms  of  reani- 
mation  before  the  other  fine  arts,  because  *  its 
principle  is  not  the  imitation  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  its  beauty  and  grandeur  are  therefore 
a  mere  result  of  the  energy  of  the  mind  by 
which  they  are  conceived.  Venice  and  Pisa, 
which  preceded  the  other  cities  of  northern 
Italy  in  liberty,  preceded  them  also  in  con- 
structing temples  with  architectural  magnifi* 
cence  :  in  the  former  the  church  of  Saint 
Mark  was  completed  about  the  year  1071  ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  dome  of  Pisa,  the  first  model 
of  the  new  order  which  has  taken  its  name 
from  Tuscany^  was  finished  about  the  close  bf 
the  century*  From  Pisa  a  taste  for  this  art 
was  spread  through  Tuscany,    the  people  of 

*  Sismondl,  tome  4.  p.  I74f  &c. 
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that  city  being  enabled  by  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  east  to  study  the  models 
which  antiquity  had  left,  and  to  procure 
the  richest  marbles  for  their  own  edifices. 
Sculpture  had  also  its  commencement  in  the 
same  age,  and  was  indebted  for  it  to  Pisa, 
Buenanno  having  in  the  year  1 180  cast  a  mag- 
nificent gate  of  bronze  for  its  eelebrated  dome. 
To  the  Pisans  indeed  both  this  and.,  the  preced- 
ing art  were  long  confined ;  for  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  either 
Pisans  or  educated  among  them,  and  the  gates 
of  one  of  the  openings  of  the  baptistery  of 
Florence,  which  (A)  far  exceeded  in  beauty 
that  of  the  dome  of  Pisa,  were  however  exe- 
cuted by  a  Pisan  artist  at  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. 

Florence  may  however  claim  the  first  res- 
toration, as  well  as  the  subsequent  perfection 
of  the  art  of  painting.  Some  painters  had  in 
the  twelfth  century  introduced  into  Italy  the 
barbarous  style  then  practised  by  the  Greeks, 
in  which  harsh  outlines  exhibited  with  stiff  and 
aukward  attitudes  figures  in  profile,  and  a 
ground  of  gold  gave  a  gaudy  relief.  Cimabue, 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  I  ^40,  saw  these 
rude  productions  of  the  art  with  the  eye  of 
genius,  a'hd  though  be  received  the  lessons  of 
the  Greeks,  soon  learned  from  the  observation 
of  nature  to  excel  his  masters.     His  scholar 
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Giotto,  whose  talent  he  had  accidentally  dis- 
covered as  it  was  displayed  in  designing  upon 
the  ground,  when  the  peasant-boy  was  engaged 
in  tending  sheep,  gave  new  propriety  and 
dignity  to  the  art ;  this  artist  first  animated 
the  heads  of  %ures  with  ^  the  expression  of 
the  passions,  he  threw  their  draperies  into 
more  natural  folds,  he  discovered  in  part  the 
rules  of  foreshortening,  ^nd  he  adopted  a  ge- 
neral softness  which  Cimabue  had  never  pos- 
sesssed. 

These  however  were  but  the  beginnings 
of  the  modern  arts,  and  for  their  perfect  state 
we  must  look  to  Florence  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  magnificence  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  had  formed  there  a  collec- 
tion of  those  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  still  attested  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion inspired  by  ancient  liberty.  Anxious  * 
to  excite  a  better  taste  among  the  artists  <^ 
his  own  age  by  proposing  to  their  imitation 
these  reliques  of  genius,  he  appropriated  his 
gardens  to'  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  not  content 
with  freely  offering  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  models  of  genuine  art,  he  allowed  to 
the  poorer  students  competent  stipends  for' 
their  support,  and  encouraged  their  diligence 
by  considerable  rewards.      To   tbis  liberality 

*  Roecoe,  vol.  2.  p.  201. 
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of  an  eminent  individual  must  the  sudden  and 
surprising    proficiency    of    the    fine    arts    be 
chiefly  ascribed  ;  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  have  accordingly   been   celebrated  by 
the  historian  of  the  painters  as    the  nursery 
of  men  of  genius ;    and  here  in  particular  was 
actually  formed  the  taste  of  Michelagnolo»  or 
Michael   Angelo,  whose  tomb  was  justly  de- 
corated by  his  disciples  with  the  three  wreaths 
of   painting,   sculpture    and   (i)  architecture^ 
and  whose  (Ar)  grandeur  of  imagination  at  once 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  two  imitative  arts. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  extraordinary  artist» 
it  has  been  well  observed,  should  not  be  sought 
in  his  paintings,  or  in  his  sculptures,   but  was 
evidenced  in  the  sudden  regeneration   of  the 
public  taste.     To  such  an  end  such  a  genius 
as  his  was  particularly  suited ;  daring  in  his 
conceptions  beyond   the  limits  of  actual  ex- 
istence, he  presented  to  his  contemporaries  an 
ideal  form    of  excellence   till  then   unappre- 
hended,  and    rouzed    them    with    the  autho* 
rity  of  one  who   could  excite  new   feelings. 
Another    eminent    individual,    Rafiaello    sur- 
named  the  divine,   supplied  in  painting  that 
affecting  grace,  which   could  not  be  exhibited 
by  the  commanding  boldness  of  Michelagnolo ; 
of  a  mind  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  effect 
itself  the  reformation  of  the  art,   he  was  how- 
ever in  this  respect  well  qualified  to  assist  its 
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progress,  though  even  (/)  he  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  productions,  when  he  had  been 
animated  by  the  example  of  the  great  reformer, 
evinced  the  superiority  of  that  creative  artist. 
In  comparing  the  formation  of  the  modem 
poetry  of  Italy  with  the  restoration  of  the  arts, 
we  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  consider 
Ifichelagnolo  as  corresponding  to  Dante,  and 
RafiiteUo  to  Petrarc$i;  but  the  arts  of  Italy 
had  no  prose,  and  for  the  Boccacio  of  paint- 
ing we  should  look  to  that  Dutch  school, 
which  confined  itself  to  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  ordinary  nature. 

While  the  fine  arts  were  thus  recovered 
from  the  baibarism  of  a  long  series  of  ages, 
the  auxiliary  art  of  engraving  was  invented, 
which  has  given  durability  to  the  designs  of 
the  painter,  and  more  than  any  other  cause 
has  diffused  throughout  Europe  a  correct 
taste  for  the  efforts  of  imitative  genius.  The 
discovery  *  has  been  commonly  attributed  to 
Maso  or  Tomaso  Finiguerro,  a  goldsmith  of 
Florence,  who  being  accustomed  to  engrave 
in  metels  for  the  purpose  of  inlaying,  occasi- 
onally made  trial  of  his  work  by  taking  im- 
pressions, first  on  sulphur,  and  afterwards  on 
paper.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  Fini- 
guerra  ever  thought  of  any  other  use.  which 
could  be  made  of  this  process,  than  that  of 

*  Roscoe,  vol.  2.  p.  222. 
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ascertaining  the  progress  of  his  own  work  of 
engraving.  But  another  goldsmith,  Baccio  Bal- 
dini,  possessed  a  more  reflecting  mind,  and 
receiving  some  suitable  drawings  from  an  artist» 
he  engraved  on  metals  with  the  sole  view  of 
communicating  impressions  to  paper.  So  rapid 
was  the  improvement  of  the  art,  that  though 
Finiguerra  lived  after  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  numerous  productions  of 
Raflaello  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth committed  to  paper  with  an  accuracy, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  his  own  elevated 
fancy. 

Another  art,  that  of  printing,  was  invented 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  exercised  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  intellectual,  and  even  the 
political  character  of  European,  society,  by  in- 
finitely multiplying  the  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation. But  great  as  was'  the  importance  of 
this  discovery,  its  origin  *  is  obscured  by  much 
uncertainty,  more  than  (m)  fifteen  cities  having 
advanced  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  having , 
given  it  birth,  and  a  (n)  yet  greater  number 
of  persons  having  obtaiqed  the  credit  of  the 
invention.'  The  art  indeed  of  printing  from 
engraved  blocks  or  plates  is  of  very  ancient 
and  various  origin.     By  (o)  Cyprian  and  Mi- 

*  Analyse  des  Opinions  Diverses  sar  TOrigine  de  I'lmpri* 
merie,  Mem.  de  I'Instit.  Nat.  tome  4. 
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nutius  Felix  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Saturn  ; 
by  Licimander  it  is  asserted  that  Charlemagne, 
in  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  an- 
cient laws  and  songs  of  the  Germans,  caused 
them  to  be  engraved  on  wood,  and  from  these 
engravings  •  to  be  stamped  upon  parchment  and 
paper;  and  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  at 
least  before  the  tenth  century  the  Chinese  had 
made  so  much  progress  in  the  art  of  printing. 
That  the  people  of  China  should  have  been 
led  to  this  discovery  •  has  been  ascribed  by 
Sir  George  Staunton  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  their  government,  in  which  distinction  was 
attained,  not  by  military  prowess,  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  morals,  history,  and 
policy  of  the  country.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  move- 
able  types,  for  when  the  same  character  fre- 
quently occurs,  as  in  calendars  andgazettes^ 
they  employ  such  types  occasionally  intro. 
duced,  but  formed  of  wood,  rind  not  applied 
by  a  press :  the  written  language  of  China 
indeed,  consisting  of  eighty-thousand  charac- 
ters, is  one  which  deprives  moveable  types  of 
much  of  their  utility.  Tabular  printing  may 
have  been  brought,  as  the  Jesuit  Mendoza  has 
asserted,  from  China  to  Germany  by  the  mer- 
chants .who  came  from  the  former  to  the  latter 

•  Singer's  Hesearches  into  the  Hist,  of  plaviog  Cards, 
p.  77, 171. 
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through  Russia.  Italy  how^Ver,  which  might 
also  have  received  it  from  the  orientals,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  European  country,  in  which 
a  rude  kind  of  engraving,  a^  well  as  that  later 
and  finer  description  of  the  art,  was*  earliest 
practised,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  year 
1284  or  1285  the  actions  of  Alexander  were 
there  represented  by  its  assistance.  This  in- 
deed is  a  solitary  and  a  controverted  instance, 
and  the  first  undoubted  and  dated  specimea  is 
a  delineation  of  Saint  Christopher  bearing  an 
infant  Jesus,  with  a  metrical  inscription,  and 
the  year  1423  at  the  bottom.  But  this  is  still 
engraving,  not  typography  ;  and  the  world  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  art'^  which  has  in  more  re- 
cent times  efiected  an  intellectual  revolution. 

Tabular  or  block  printing  seems  to  have  been 
received  and  cherished  in  the  convents,  where 
it  was  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  the  images 
of  saints.  From  the  convents  it  appears  to 
have  passed  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  playing-cards,  which  were  about 
this  time  introduced,  and  which  thus  became 
strangely  connected  with  the'  history  of  know- 
ledge. When  the  art  had  in  this  manner  be- 
come important  to  commerce,  the  same  artists 
employed  themselves  indifferently  in  preparing 
images  for  the  devout,  and  cards  for  the  idle  ; 
they  then  proceed  to  apply  the  process  to  the 
preparation  of  the  elementary  books  in  common 
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me,  whidi  have  been  accordingly  denominated 
block-books;  and  from  these  block-bodLS, 
which  were  perhaps  first  produced  in  the  com- 
mercial country  of  Holland^  the  art  of  printings 
with  moveable  characters  was  at  length  happily 
(jpi)  discovered  in  Germany.  Before  the  year 
1440  I^enne  or  John  Gcensfleiscb  of  Sulgeloch^ 
sumamed  Gutenburg»  had  conceived  at  Stras- 
burgh*  the  idea  of  printing  with  such  types,  but 
the  contrivance  appears  to  have  been  perfected 
by  slow  degrees,  and  not  even  completed  by 
the  original  inventor.  It  is  mort  probable  that 
the  first  essays  of  Gutenburg  were  made  with 
characters  engraved  in  wood,  for  which  he  may 
have  afterwards  substituted  others  engraved  in 
metal  ;  to  these  engraved  types  succeeded, 
probably  after  he  had  removed  to  Mentz,  cast 
metal  types  formed  in  moulds,  though  in  an  im- 
perfect manner ;  and  finally  Schoefier,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Gutenburg,  deserved  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing devised  an  improved  method  of  forming  the 
characters,  and  of  having  thus  consummated 
this  most  valuable  discovery.  The  art  thus 
completed  *  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in 
printing  a  Latin  bible,  which  has  no  date,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  published  between  the  years 
1449  and  1455.  A  psalter  printed  in  Mentz  in 
the  year  1457  is  the  first  book  which  appears  to 
have  been  published  with  a  certain  date. 

*  Analyse  des  Opinioxks  Direrset,  &c. 
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This  important  art  was  introduced  into  £ng- 
landy  before  it  had  been  acquired  by  any  other 
country  of  the  continent.     The  introduction  of 
it  into  £ngland  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of 
London,  whose  occupation  connected  him  with 
Holland^  Flanders,  and  Germany;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  he  first  introduced  there  the  use 
of  cast  metallic  types,  with  which  he  began  to 
print  in  Westminster  Abbey  soon  after  the  year 
147  !•     There  is  reason  however  for  believing, 
that  in  the  year  1468  *  a  book  had  been  printed 
at  Oxford  with  wooden  types,  by  a  man  named 
Frederic   Corsellis,   whom  the    archbishop    of 
Canterbury  with  the  assistance  of  Caxton  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  Haerlem  for  the 
purpose.     From  thi^  time   the  art  was  rapid- 
ly and  widely  diffused.     In  the  year  1490  it 
had  reached  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  it  is  said  to  have 
been  extended    to  Africa  and   America;    in 
Russia  indeed,  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced  about  the  year  1560,   it  was  ipeedily 
suppressed,  whether  through  policy  or  through 
superstition* 

Such  was  the  rise,  and  such  the  progress  of 
an  art,  which  was  the  effectual  instrument  of 
the  Reformation,,  which  is  still  employed  in  dif- 
fusing into  every  corner  of  ^he  world  the  lights 

*  Encyclop.  Britan.  art  Printing. 
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of  reason  and  religion,  which  has  given  combi* 
nation  and  energy  to  the  public  opinion  of 
nations,  and  has  for  ever  established  the  secu- 
rity of  the  human  intellect  from  a  second  de- 
gradation into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  If 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  been  considered 
as  giving  a  fearful  sway  to  the  collective  force 
of  governments,  that  of  printing  has  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  augmented  the  power  of  the 
people,  fpr  it  has  accomplished  in  the  numerous 
population  of  an  extensive  country  what  was 
practised  in  the  simple  republics  of  antiquity,  it 
brings  a  whole  people  together  into  deliberation 
on  all  questions  of  public  concern.  It  is  in- 
deed occasionally  perverted  to  purposes  incon- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  society,  but  its  essen- 
tial and  general  tendency  is  to  enlighten  and  to 
invigorate  the  social  system.  The  lightning  of 
heaven  may  wither  and  destroy  ;  but  from  the 
empyreal  fire  we  receive  the  blessings  which  it 
occasionally  ravages,  and  the  very  existence 
by  which  we  are  rendered  conscious  of  enjoy- 
ment. 


(c)  In  the  history  of  Tartary,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  Her- 
belot,  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  was 
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introduced  in  China  under  a  dynasty  which 
ended  in  the  year  907»  and  consequently  at  some 
time  preceding  that  year.  It  is  not  indeed  certain 
that  these  fire  arms  were  cannon,  and  not  rather 
machines  fot  throwing  arrows  charged  with 
combtistible  substances ;  but  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  Chinese  had  guns  in  the  year  1259»  the 
ncHse  of  which  is  compared  to  that  of  the  for- 
mer machines,  it  is  concluded  that  those  also 
must  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  discharging  heavy  bodies  by  explosion. 
Tome  5.  p.  259,  &c. 

(b)  An  extraordinary  succession  of  violent 
rains  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1 545  and  the 
spring  of  that  which  succeeded,  caused  a  gene- 
ral and  almost  entire  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
Europe ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  &ilure 
was  a  very  severe  famine,  which  so  enfeebled 
multitudes  of  people,  that  they  became  more 
than  usually  susceptible  of  contagion.  While 
Europe  was  thus  visited  by  scarcity,  the  plague 
appeared  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Don 
and  at  Trebizond ;  from  which  places  it  spread 
in  the  year  1847  through  Syria,  Chaldea,  Me- 
sopotamia, Eg3rpt,  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, Turkey,  Greece,  Armenia,  and  Russia. 
From  the  Levant  it  was  soon  communicated  to 
Italy ;  in  the  year  1S48  it  penetrated  into 
Savoy,  France,  and  Catalonia ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing it  extended  itself  to  all  the  remaining 

I^OL.  IV.  K  K 
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countries  of  the  west  In  the  year  1S50  it 
spread  its  ravages  towards  the  north ;  and  the 
little  and  remote^  but  illustrious  -  rqiublic  of 
Icebnd,  was  annihilated  in  ihe  generid  desols- 
tiott.  Brabant  alone  escaped  the  contagion. 
It  was  calculated  that  throughout  Europe  three 
fifths  of  the  population  were  destroyed.  Sis- 
mondi»  tome  6*  p.  7 — ^39. 

The  distress  of  FJorence*  which  had  suiSered 
jpfiore  from  this  calamity  than  any  otber  city» 
.ejth^r  actually  gave  occasion  to  the  Became- 
rone  of  Boccacio,  or  was  telected  for  the  sup- 
posed occasion  by  the  fancy  of  the  author, 
though  not»  as  we  might  thinki  very  suitable  to 
tales  of  pleasure.  He  represents  seven  youBg 
lemales,  and  three  young  meUi  as  agreeing  to 
withdraw  together  from  the  scene  oi  melan- 
choly and  danger  into  a  rural  retreat,  and  to 
seek  amusement  in  tlie  successive  relation  of 
i^reeable  stories ;  each  of  these  ten  persons*  is 
described  as  furnishing  a  share  of  the  rtcrea^ 
tion  of  every  day  by  telling  a  story,  and  at  tJie 
end  of  ten  days  the  party  is  said  to  have  re* 
turned  to  Florence.  The  idea  of  forming  such 
A  connection  for  the  hundred  tales  of  the  De- 
oam^rone  has  been  by  Ginguen^  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  JDalopath^,  or 
Romance  of  the  King  and  the  Seven  Sages,  an 
Indian  story  successively  translated  into  the 
iUabian,  the    Hebrew,    the  Syriac,  and  the 
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Greek  language,  and  imitated  in  Latin  from 
the  Greek  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  imita- 
tioRv  was  in  the  same  century  translated  into 
Prendi  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  though  with 
some  variations.  Three  of  the  stories  of  the 
Decamerone  are  found  among  those  of  the 
DolopathoSy  the  title  of  the  Latin  imitation. 
The  connection  of  the  tales  is  formed  in  the 
original  romance  by  supposing  a  king  to  be 
urged  by  a  mistress  to  put  his  son  to  death, 
and  to  be  diverted  from  the  execution  of  this 
measure  during  seven  days  by  seven  sages,  each 
of  whom  tells  stories  during  one  day,  but  all 
except  the  last  are  defeated  by  the  stories 
which  the  mistress  relates  in  her  turn.  We 
have  here  also  the  origin  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  and  the  sultana  Sheherazad.  Hist. 
Litt.  d'ltalie,  tome  3.  p.  70 — 76. 

(c)  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that 
they  all  migrated  into  Europe.  "  They  wander 
about  in  Asia  ;  in  the  interior  part  of  Africa 
they  plunder  the  merchants  of  Agades.'*  Grell- 
man,  sect.  1.  ch.  2. 

(d)  The  plan  for  this  purpose  was  begun  by 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Several  decrees 
relative  to  this  object  were  published  in  Hun- 
gary from  the  year  1 768.  Little  effect  having 
been  produced,  these  orders  were  repeated  in 
the  year  177S,  though  without  any  success. 
The  emperor  Joseph  in  the  year  1788  issued 
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similar  orders  for  Transylvania^  apparently  ig- 
norant of  the  failure  o£  the  attempts  made  in 
Hungary^     Ibid.  ch.  IS* 

(e)  There  appear,  says  Mr«  Singer,  such 
striking  analogies  and  strong  resemblances  be- 
tween the  games  of  chess  and  cards  in  their 
first  simple  forms^  that  the  origination  of  the 
latter  from  the  former  may  be  deduced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  In  the  early  carUs 
we  have  the  king,  knight,  and  knave,  and  the 
numerical  cards  or  common  soldiers.  The 
oriental  game  of  chess  has  also  its  king,  visir* 
and  horsemen,  and  its  pawns  or  common 
soldiers.  The  parties  at  cards  indeed  are 
doubled,  being  four  instead  of  two.  But^ 
he  remarks,  the  Indian  game  of  chess,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Christie,  called  Giatura$igaf 
or  the  Four  Kings,  represents /our  princes  with 
their  troops  forming  two  allied  armies  on  each 
side.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art  cards, 
it  is  stated  that  the  four  kings  represent  the 
Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Frankish  monar* 
chies,  by  the  figures  of  David,  Alexander, 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  whose  names  are  still 
retained,  on  the  French  cards }  that  the  four 
queens  represent  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them, 
birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and  wisdom,  whose  names 
Argine  (an  anagram  of  regma)  Esther,  Judith, 
and  Pallas,  are  also  retained  on  those  cards ; 
that  the  four  knaves  or  valets  are  their  at- 
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tendants  ;  and  that  the  four  sitits  represent 
the  several  orders  of  men,  the  ecclesiastics  or 
gens  de  choeur  being  designated  by  the  hearts, 
the  soldiers  by  the  spades  or  spear-heads  (the 
Spanish  cards  haves  espadas  or  swords),  the 
artisans  by  the  diamonds  or  rathet  squared 
stones,  and  the  farmers  by  the  clubs  or  trefoil, 
the  name  of  clubs  being  probably  taken  from 
the  bastos  (staves  or  clubs)  exhibited  on  the 
'Spanish  cards  instead  of  trefoil.  A  pun  appears 
io  have  been  intended  in  designating  the  ^eni 
de  choeur  by  hearts  coeurs. 

(/)  A  disorder  certainly  had  existed  in  Eu>- 
rope,  which  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  venereal  disease.  This  appears  from  the 
regulations  of  licensed  brothels,  and  also  from 
some  particular  occurrences  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. A  countess  of  Sicily,  who  went  to  Jeru* 
salem,  to  be  married  ta  Baldwin  IL  kipgof  that 
city,  was  found  to  be  thus  afflicted,  it  is  said  in- 
deed with  a  cancer,  and  sent  home.  Malmsb. 
fbl.  84.  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples^  was  in  the  year 
1414  attacked  by  sucb  a  disorder,  probably  oc- 
casioned by  his  excesses ;  and  died  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  his  mistress.  Sismondi,  tome  8.  p. 
217.  We  must  however  conclude,  that  the  dis- 
order was  not  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  new 
malady  was  not  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  incontinence,  but  was  believed  to  be  an 
epidemic  caused  by  an  impure    atmosphere. 
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Fracastor,  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1484,  has 
chosen  this  disorder  as  the  subject  of  a  very 
elegant  poem  in  the  Latin  language,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  Syphilis.  '*  Uceus,  an 
inoffensive  inhabitant  of  the  pastoral  scenes 
of  Syria,  afflicted  with  a  malady  of  which  he 
knows  neither  the  caose  nor  the  cure,  prays  for 
relief  to  the  rural  deities,  and  especially  to  Cal* 
lirhoe,  the  nymph  who  is  supposed  to  ptmde 
over  a  fountain  remarkable  for  the  medicinal 
and  salubrious  qualities  of  its  waters.*'  Callir- 
hoe  informs  him  that  he  had  offended  Diana  by 
killing  a  sacred  stag,  that  Apollo  bad  sent  this 
disease  as  his  punishipent,  and  that  he  should 
seek,  relief  in  a  gtoomy  cave,  into  which  the 
beams  of  Apollo  could  not  reach ;  he  follows 
her  direction,  and  in  this  cave  he  is  thrice 
bathed  in  that  liquid  metal  which  is  still  the 
remedy.^  GresweU's  Mem.  of  Politianus,  &c. 
p»  478,  &c. 

ig)  It  was  lately  stated  that  of  ninety-six  8ta« 
dents  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  painters  in 
England,  six  would  probably  be  painters,  and 
the'  remaining  ninety  apply  themselves  to  in- 
ferior arts.  Perhaps  in  a  commercial  view  the 
six  might  be  considered  as  useful  chiefly  in 
leading  forward  the  remaining  ninety  to  a 
degree  of  improvement,  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  attained,  and  thus  indirectly 
benefiting  manufactures. 
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(A)  It  is  curious,  says  Sismondi;  tome  4.  p. 
181,  to  compare  them  with  the  gates  of  the 
bmUca  of  Saint  VixA  without  the  walls  at  Rome, 
a  deformed  and  barbarous  performance  of  the 
r^ign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  undertaken  by 
the  first  sculptors  of  the  age,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Chris- 
tendom, with  the  inimitable  models  of  antiquity 
on  every  side,  but  where  depotism  alone  had 
been  sufficient  to  repel  civilization,  and  to 
stifle  every  species  of  genius.  Tlie  gates  of 
Saint  Paul,  he  adds,  are  not  sculptured  in  relief, 
but  merely  engraved,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  are  marked  with  silver ;  the  workman- 
ship seems  to  be  a  monument  of  the  impotency 
of  the  art,  though  assisted  by  wealth.  The 
gates  of  the  baptistery  <£  Florence,  on  the 
cMtiUry,  are  in  alto  reUMo^  distributed  into 
compartments  forming  so  many  finished  sub- 
jects, and  of  admirable  execution. 

(i)  Filippo  '  Brunelleschi,  employed  and 
patronized  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  was  the  first, 
according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  attempted  to 
restore  the  Grecian  in  the  place  of  the  Gothic 
architecture.  Life  of  Lorenzo,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
Mr.  Greswell  however  remarks,  that  Leo  Bat- 
tista  Alberti,  patronized  by  Lorenzo,  bad  been 
considered  aa  deserving  the  credit  of  this  re- 
formation,   and    had   been  accordingly  deno- 
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mmated  ^e  Florentine  Vitravius.    Mem.  of 
Politianus,  &c.  p.  71. 

(k)  **  Perhaps^"  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  vol.  S.  p.  . 
9O89  '*  a  more  involuntarj  homage  was  never 
paid  to  geniusy  than  that  which  waa  extorted 
from  the  sculptor.  Falconet,  who  having  pre* 
sumed  upon  all  occasions  to  censure  the  style 
of  Michelagnolo^  without  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  any  of  his  works,  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  two  of  his  statues,  which 
were  brought  into  France  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 
/  have  seen  Mkhelagnelo^  exclaimed  the 
French  artist,  he  is  terrffic.  The  pieces  which 
occasioned  this  exclamation,  were  two  of  the 
statues  intended  to  compose  a  part  of  the  mo- 
nument  of  Julius  II.    Note. 

(0  f*  It  is  well  known  that  the  works  of  this 
exquisite  master  form  two  distinct  dassesp 
those  which  he  painted  before,  and  those 
which  he  painted  after  he  had  caii^ht  frgm  the 
new  Prometheus  a  portion  of  the  ethereal  fire.'* 
Roscoe,  vol.  2.  p.  209,  310. 

(m)  Augsburgh,  Basle,  Bologna,  Dwdredit, 
Feltri,  Florence,  Haerkm,  Lubeck,  Meats, 
Nuremberg,  Rome,  Russemburgh,  Strasburgb» 
Schelestad,  Venice,  &c«  Of  these  however 
Haerlem,  Strasburgh,  and  Mentz,  are  entitled 
to  the  chief  consideration.  Analyse  des  Opinions 
Diverses,  &c. 
(n)  Castaldi,  Coster,    Faustus, 
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Gresmundt  Gutanberg,  Ulric  Hon,  Menteffin, 
Jenson,  Regiomontabus,  Schoeflbr,  Sweynheym 
and  Paonartz»  Louis  de  Valbeakt  kc  Of  these 
Castor,  Mentellin,  Outembeig,  Faustusy  and 
Schoeflfisr  are  the  most  deserving  of  attentio&T 
Ibid. 

(o)  Cyprian  in  a  treatise  on  Idols,  and  Mi- 
nutius  Felix  in  his  Octavius,  have  said  that  Sa- 
turn first  taught  in  Italy  Utteras  imprimere  et 
ngnare  mmmos.  Licimander  (Paneg.  in  laudem 
Typographies,  p.  595— 607f  in  vol.  2.  of  the  col- 
lection of  Wotf,  Monum.  Typogr.)  describing 
the  process  attributed  to  Charlemagne,  says  that 
one  of  the  books  thus  printed  is  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.    Ibid. 

(jl)  Moveable  characters  were  certainly 
known  by  the  ancients,  though  not  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  printing.  In  the  treatise  of 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  hie  ego  non  mirer  esse  quem- 
quam  qui  sibi  persuadeat  •  •  «  •  mundum  effici 

ex  concursione  fortuity.      Hoc    qui 

existimet  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo  cur  non 
idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti 
formae  litterarum  vel  aureas,  vel  qualeslibet, 
aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram 
excussis  annales  Ennii,  ut  deinceps  legi  poa* 
tint,  eflBci.  Quintilian,  Instit.  Qrat^  lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  recommends  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren ebumeas  litterarum  formas  in  lusum  offer- 
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re*  Ibid.  Tbe  transposItioiiB^  and  tbe  im^nioBt 
g£  letteiB  in  some  aDctent  medals,  h«ve  eve  a 
givMi  oeeasion  ta  a  conjecture,  tbat  they  bad 
been  slamped  by  separate  characters.  So  sl0«r 
were  oien  in  taking  the  kst  step^to^  this  iiiw 
portant  discovery ! 
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LECTURE  XLI. 
Of  the  predispositions  to  the  ItqfbrmaSion. 
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The  reformation,  of  reUgion,  vbieh  wn  ef- 
fected in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury»  was  an  event  of  such  grand  and  decisive 
importance  in  the  modern  history  of  Eim^pe^ 
that  we  might  expect  to  discover,  in  the  ante- 
cedent arrangements  of  the  European  system, 
various  tendencies  towards  it,  preparing  and 
facilitating  the  crisis,  which  in  its  proper  time 
distinct  causes  afterwards  actually  produced. 
It  afiected  the  several  parts  of  that  system, 
and  their  mutual  relations^  too  generally  and 
too  intimately,  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  a 
modification  entirely  new»  superinduced  by  ex- 
trinsic causes  on  a  political  system  not  pre^ 
viously  disposed  to  receive  it}  and  indeed  if 
there  be  any  combination  in  the  eventa  of  the 
modern  history  of  Europe,  we  should  hope 
to  perceive  unequivocal  vestiges  of  it  in  pre* 
di^osing  the  system  to  a  revolution,  which 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  its  political,  not  less 
than  in  its  religious  interests.    It  ia  accord- 
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ingly  the  purpose  of  this  lecture  to  examine 
the  previous  arrangements  of  the  modem  states 
of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  remarkable  predispositions  to  such 
an  event  can  be  observed  to  have  existed. 

In  this  enquiry  I  shall  have  occasion-  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  opinions  rejected  by 
the  reformed  churches  themselves  as  erroneous 
and  heretical,  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  con- 
tend in  their  defence ;  but  it  is  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  an  all'Wise  and  almighty  ruler  of 
the  world  to  render  the  errors,  as  weU  as  the 
vices  of  his  creatures,  instrumental  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  gracious  purposes  ;  and  if  we 
would  maintain  that  a  genuine  reformation  of 
religion  could  not  have  in  any  degree  arisen 
from  any  other  than  pure  principles  of  faith 
and  practice  we  diould  be  prepared  also  to 
deny,  that  the  vices  of  mankind  have  ever 
been  turned  aside  from  their  natural  tendency 
to  misery  and  ruin,  so  as  even  to  ope^* 
rate,  though  indirectly,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  consolatory  to  observe 
such  tendencies  to  good  in  causes  fitted  na- 
turally but  for  the  production  of  evil.  Un- 
able as  we.  feel  ourselves  folly  to  comprehend 
the  origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil  in  a 
system  created  by  a  being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tions, we  mmt  be  comforted  with  the  reflec- 
ttc9i,  that  in  his  moral  govemm^it  vice  and 
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error  have  been  overruled  to  work  the  effects 
of  the  very  principles,  to  which  they  are  na- 
turally opposed,  while  the  physical  calamities 
of  life  serve  to  exercise  and  discipline  our 
intellectual  and  moral  energies. 

The  translator  of  Mpsheim^s  history  has  * 
observed  that,  in  our  account  of  the  existence 
of  our  religion  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
Luther,  we  may  gratify  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  tradition  and  human  authority, 
by  urging  that  it  had  previously  existed  in  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vallies  maintained  a  steady 
opposition  to  all  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  agreed  in  many  par* 
ticulars  with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation* 
It  is  obvious  that  these  early  separatists  from 
the  Roman  church  owed  their  safety  and  in- 
dependence to  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
vallies  in  which  they  were  sheltered.  These 
(a)  have  been  described  by  Leger,  the  his- 
torian of  the  churches  of  Piedmont,  as  sin- 
gularly accommodated  to  such  a  purpose ;  our 
eternal  God,  says  he,  speaking  of  the  principal 
valley,  who  had  destined  this  country  to  be 
in  an  especial  degree  the  theatre  of  his  won- 
ders, and  the  asylum  of  his  religion,  has  na- 
turally and  wonderfully  fortified  it.  Indeed 
it  appears  to  have  been  secured  by  its  sterility, 

* 

^  Ecdea.  Huit.  toL  S.  p.  193.  Lond.  1782. 
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as  well  as  by  its  fastnesses  ;   for  *  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  to  banish  from  them  the  schis- 
matics   who    had    there    sought    protection, 
would  be  to  condemn  to  barrenness  the  places 
which  only  the  industry  of  a  population  col- 
lected by  a  principle  so  powerful  could  render 
productive.     If  we  farther  consider  that  such 
a  natural  asylum  for  oppressed  separatists  was 
placed  on  the  common  frontier  of  Italy  the 
country  of  the  papal  power,   and   of  France 
the  central  and '  primary  member  of  the  wes- 
tern system,  its  adaptation  to   the  purpose  of 
sheltering  and  cherishing  the  seeds  of  a  future 
reformation,  will  appear  still  more  remarkable. 
This  focal  disposition  then  of  the  vallies    of 
Piedmont  I  consider  as  a  primordial  arrange- 
ment preparatory  to  the  great  moral  change, 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian  era  was  effected  by  the  piety  and  the 
energy  of  a  monk  of  Germany. 

But  rude  mountains  and  retired  vallies,  how- 
ever favourable  they  may  be  to  simplicity  of 
manners  and  to  independence  of  spirit,  are 
not  fitted  to  favour  that  mental  improvement, 
which  bursts  the  fetters  of  habit  and  preju- 
dice, and  by  a  bold  effort  of  reformatfon  estab- 
lishes an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  mankind.    It  is  only  amidst  the  collisions 

^  Hist.  Gen.  det  Bgliict  Vsud.  par  Leg«r,  partis  1.  p.  158. 
Lejrds  1669. 
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of  a  crowded  socit ty  that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  thus  awakened  and  ex- 
cited. In  wildneas  and  solitude  the  imagi- 
nation is  indeed  aroused  by  the  stupendous 
majesty  of  nature,  but  the  reasonings  of  the 
understanding  are  'little  exercised,  and  the 
agitations  of  the  passions  are  little  experienced; 
opinions  accordingly  become  traditional  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  ancient  usages  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  That  the  fastnesses  of  Pied- 
mont were  not  fitted  to  originate  a  religious  re* 
vcJution,  is  indeed  plainly  proved  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Reformation,  as  it  was  eflfected 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Swisserland,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  forest^cantons,  with 
the  tenacity  of  mountaineers,  continued  to 
maintain  the  religion  which  they  had  received 
from  their  fathers,  notwithstanding  that  their 
brethren  of  the  low-land  districts  had  gene- 
rally embraced  the  new  doctrines  o£  Zuinglius. 
While  therefore  we  regaiul  the  vallies  of  Pied* 
moot  as  an  asylum  naturally  pravided  for  shel*- 
tering  and  protecting  a  body  of  separatists 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  until  the  west  should 
have  become  generally  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
enquire,  whether  any  circumstances  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  earlier  part  of  the  modem 
history  of  Europe,  wbich  prepared  and  dis- 
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posed  a  sufficient  number  of  separatists  to  seek 
refuge  in  these  almost  inviolable  retreats.  If 
•  such  circumstances  did  indeed  exist,  these  so- 
litudes, though  they  were  not  fitted  to  prompt 
the  first  thought  of  separation,  would  how- 
ever cherish  the '  traditional  opposition  of  the 
fugitives  through  successive  generations,  and 
preserve  from  age  to  age  the  principles  of  a 
-future  reformation. 

The  immediate  occasion  indeed  of  the  se^ 
paration  from  the  church  of  Rome  we  can 
trace  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  records 
of  history.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  occasion,  which  decided  the  separation  of 
the  churches  of  Piedmont,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  religious  revolution 
of  the  west,  should  also  have  been  that  which 
gave  being  to  the  independence  of  the  papacy, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  empire, 
thus  serving  at  once  to  prepare  the  original 
combinations,  from  which  were  afterwards  gra- 
dually developed  all  the  various  arrangements 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  interests  of 
Europe.  The  operations  of  man,  limited  and 
imperfect  as  their  author,  have  each  some 
single  object,  which  it  attains  with  difficulty 
and  uncertainty ;  but  those  of  God,  extended 
through  a  boundless  universe,  fulfil  at  once  a 
vast  variety  of  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom. 

The  fourth  century,  which  was  the  age  of 
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the  public  establishment  of  our  religion,  was 
also  the  age  in  which  it  began  to  be  corrupted 
by  tliat  very  paganism,  which  Constantine 
seemed  to  have  for  ever  proscribed ;  the  • 
ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  heathen 
ritual  were  adopted  into  that  of  the  Christians, 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  idols  was  by  degrees 
transferred  to  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  paint- 
ing began  to  be  employed  to  exhibit  to  the 
senses  the  objects  of  adoration.  This  t  last 
abuse,  which  continually  en  created,  becaihe 
to  Jews  and  Saracens  a  subject  of  vehement 
reproaches ;  and  their  censures  t  may  have 
contributed  to  alienate  from  the  prevailing  de- 
votion the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  himself 
probably  too  rude  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
elegant  arts.  In  the  year  726  an  edict  was 
accordingly  issued  by  this  emperor  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  practice,  so  inconsistent  with  the 
simple  and  spiritual  character  of  Christian  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  party  which  favoured  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  or  rather  pf  pictures,  was 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  a  violent  schism 
arose,  which  at  the  end  of  sixty-one  years 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  idolater?. 
When  this  contest  had  begun,  the  Roman 
pontiff  espoused  the  cause  of  image-worship, 

VOL.  IV.  L    L 

•  Mosbeim,  vol.  1.  p.  865,  566,         +  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  261. 
%  Decline  and  Fall,  kc,  vol.  5.  p.  105. 
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renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  sought  among  the  French  that  support^ 
which  he  found  necessary  for  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  Lombards.  The  French  how- 
ever,  though  they  supported  the  pontiff  against 
the  Lombards^  did  not  implicitly  zdopt  his  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  images.  The  abuse 
had  in  Greece  been  the  dfispring  of  the  lively 
fancy  of  an  ingenious  and  elegant  people,  and 
was  cherished  in  Rome  as  an  expedient  of  sa* 
cerdotal  influence ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the 
conquerors  of  Gaul  was  not  easily  reconciled 
to  a  practice,  which  *  was  not  at  all  congenial 
to  their  ancient  habits.  Charlemagne  con- 
vened  at  Frankfort  a  synod,  which  condemned 
the  worship  of  images,  and  in  the  name  of 
this  prince  a  treatise  was  addressed  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  maintaining  the  same  senti- 
ments. Amopg  those  t  who  strenuously  re* 
sisted  the  intxoduction  of  idolatry  was  Claude, 
one  of  the  most  confidential  counsellors  of 
Charlemsigne,  who  in  the  year  815  was  at  the 
desire  of  Lewis  the  Debonair  constituted 
archbishop  of  Turin :  the  appointment  of  such 
a  prdiate  to  a  see  which  comprehended  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  is  naturally  considered  by 
the  historian  of  the  sectaries'  of  Piedmont  as 
the  epoch  of  their  alienation  from  the  church 
of  Rome.     Subsequent  prelates   indeed  con- 

*  De  Moribtti  Germ.  cap.  9.       t  Leger,  paitie  1.  p.  1S2. 
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formed  to  the  practice  of  that  churchy  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  follow  their  example  ;  but  many  would 
jretain,  and  transmit  to  their  descendants  the 
principles  of  a  purer  worship,  and  would  natu- 
turally  seek  refuge  in  fastnesses,  in  which  the 
hand  of  persecution  could  not  easily  reach 
them. 

The  doctrines  of  these  primitive  Protestants 
have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  (6)  the  year 
1100,^  at  which  time  they  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  orthodox.  The  earlier  Bur- 
gundians  were  indeed  all  Arians,  as  were  aH 
the  German  nations  except  the  Franks;  but 
as  Burgundy  t  became  permanently  united 
with  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  so  early  as 
the  year  5d4|  it  may  be  supposed  that  every 
trace  of  the  original  heterodoxy  of  that  country 
had  been  effaced  in  the  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  advancement  of  Claude,  so  that 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  vallies  might 
have  been,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the 
alienation  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  excited, 
conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  general  church. 
Here  then  we  find  an  arrangement -for  provid- 
ing a  succession  of  genuine  Christians,  to  be 
the  stock  of  a  future  regeneration  of  the  re* 
ligion  from  which  it  had  sprung,  sheltered  in 

L  L  S 

*  Leger,  p.  6S,  kc.  t  Dani«l»  tone  1.  p.  64. 
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a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  thi^  special  purpose,  until  a 
season  should  return  which  might  be  favour- 
able to  its  vegetation,  and  other  causes  might 
engraft  on  it  new  and  more  vigorous  prin- 
ciples of  reformation. 

How  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  ge- 
nuine tradition  of  religion  were  the  exertions 
of  Claude,  and  the  secure  seclusion  of  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fate  which  it  experienced  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Swisserland,  not  very  dissimilarly 
circumstanced.  In  (c)  the  chronicle  of  the 
abbey  of  Corvey,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  find  it  recorded,*  that  there  was  then, 
and  had  long  been  in  the  Alps,  a  race  of 
simple  men,  who  committed  their  bibles  to  me- 
mory, and  rejected  as  modern  and  unauthorized 
the  existing  usages  of  the  church.  Yet  we 
know  that  in  the  religious  struggle  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  the  forest-cantons,  with  all  their 
simplicity,  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
while  the  Reformation  was  established  in  the 
other  districts,  which  were  more  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  opinions.  The  mere 
simplicity  therefore  of  a  mountainous  region 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gious truth,  nor  indeed  can  the  ignorance  of 
mere  simplicity  be  safe  from  the  seductions  of 
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superstition :  for  this  it  was  necessary  that  a 
separation  should  be  maintained  by  the  adverse 
spirit  of  refugees,  who  had  been  driven  to  ^eek 
their  safety  in  the  fastnesses,  of  nature,  and  as 
the  archbishop  excited  the  spirit,  so  did  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont  furnish  the  asylum. 

But  thoiigh  an  original  provision  appears 
thus  to  have  been  made  for  securing  a  small 
number  of  Christians,  whose  religious  principles 
should  be  untainted,  other  arrangements  appear 
also  to  have  been  made  for  giving  to  this  little 
party  that  exterior  support  of  numbers,  which 
their  narrow  asylum  could  not  admit.  As  however 
these  auxiliaries  were  not  protected  by  those 
natural  defences,  which  secured  the  inhabitants 
of'  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  they  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  confound- 
ed in  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  church, 
if  they  had  not  been  as  effectually  separated 
by  the  moral  distinction  of  heterodox  doctrine. 
Heresy  therefore,  and  this  of  two  different 
kinds,  appears  to  have  constituted  the  coarse 
and  rough  integument,  which  [^protected  the 
feeble  germ  of  religious  improvement.  The 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  *  appears  to 
have  delighted  in  tracing  exclusively  to  one  of 
these  classes  of  heretics  the  origin  of  the  great 
revolution  of  our  religion ;  and  the  facts  on 

•  Decline  and  Fall^  &c.  ch.  54f'^ 
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which  he  has  relied,  may  all  be  admitted :  but 
those  who  know  and  condemn  his  unhappy  pre- 
possession,  will  not  be  surprised  when  they 
leara,  that  in  such  a  case  he  looked  no  farther 
than  the  surface  of  historic  truth,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly given  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
this  important  event,  which  is  partial  and  de- 
fective. 

It  has  been  stated  in  *  an  early  lecture  of  thia 
course*  that  the  Franks  alone  of  the  German 
conquerors  of  the  empire  embraced  from  the 
beginning  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  of  Arius  having  been  adopted  in  particular 
by  the  Goths  and  Lombards.  In  Lombardy 
the  near  influence  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
gradually  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  ob- 
noxious doctrine  of  the  Alexandrine  h^resiarch ; 
but  in  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  France, 
which  (d)  long  maintained  an  almost  entire  in* 
dependence,  the  heretical  tenet  continued  to 
support  a  principle  of  opposition  down  to  the 
time,  when  the  reason  of  Europe  began  to  be 
rescued  from  the  stupid  insensibility  of  bar- 
barism, and  the  accumulated  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  had  been  the  work  of 
that  dark  and  ignorant  period,  b^gan  to  offend 
both  the  understanding  and  the  moral  feeling 
of  mankind^  and  to  challenge  resiatancet  Nor 
did  the  doctrine  of  Arius  supply  a  mere  prin- 

*  Lecture  7. 
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ciple  of  dissent  and  separation.  A  sect,  whose 
principle  it  was  to  reduce  the  interpretation  of 
scriptural  doctrine  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
standard  of  their  own  reason,  were  naturally 
disposed  to  give  free  exercise  to  their  reasoning 
powers,  and  thus  to  cherish  in  their  minds  a 
spirit  of  hardy  independence,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily be  hostile  to  the  abuses  of  a  supersti- 
tious and  corrupt  establishment. 

While  the  descendants  of  the  Gothic  Arians 
found  an   almost   undisturbed  retreat   in  the 
southern   provinces  of  France,  causes  remote 
and  peculiar  sent  into  the  same  country  from 
the  distant  region   of  Armenia  another  sect^ 
whose  principles  appear  to  have  received  a  deep 
tincture  from  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  east, 
as  those  of  the  Arians   were  coloured  by  the 
philosophy  of  Greece.    The  two  subjects  on 
which  the  human  mind  is  naturally '  most  dis- 
posed to  speculate,  are  the  nature  of  the  divine 
Being  and  the  administration  of  his  moral  go- 
vemmentf  for  we  mvist  naturally  be  solicitous 
to  ferm  as   distinct  a  conception  as  possible, 
both  of  the  great  Being  on  whom  we  entirely 
depend,  and  of  the  exercise  of  that  provi- 
dence of  which  we  are  ourselves  the  c4)ject* 
The  former  of  these  considerations  occupied  ^ 
the  jattention  of  Plata,  whose  notions  (e)  even 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  therefore  admitted 
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an  easy  combination  with  the  simple  truths  of 
the  sacred  records  of  our  religion :  the  latter 
occupied  (y)  from  a  remote  period  the  theolo- 
gians of  the    east ;    and  though  the  solution 
which  they  devised  for  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  is  abhorrent  from  the  Chris* 
tian  conception  of  a  supreme  and  almighty 
ruler,  as  it  introduces    a  distinct    and  inde- 
pendent principle,  from  which  all  evil  was  de- 
rived, yet  their  doctrine  was  at  first  forced  into 
an    unnatural   union   with   the  tenets   of  the 
Gospel, .  and   was  afterwards    so  modified,   as 
to  be  not  very  repugnant  to  those  scriptural 
exhortations,  which  urge  us  to  mortify  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  fiesh.     In  the  selection  of  these 
subjects  of  religious  enquiry  it  seems  as  if  the 
diflerence  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  charac- 
ters had  exercised  an   influence,   the  passive 
minds  of  the  orientals  having  been  disposed 
to  regard  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical,  as 
the  result  of  some  overruling  constitution  of 
nature,  of  which  man  was  but  the  subject,  and 
the  ardent  activity    of    European  philosophy 
considering  the  attainment  even  of  the  great- 
est good  as  placed  within  the  attainment  of 
human  exertion,  and  looking  rather  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  deity  himself  as  the  object  of  re- 
search. However  tliis  may  have  been,  the  grand 
enquiry  among  the  sages  of  the  east  has  related 
'  to  the  origin  of  evil  j  and  unable  to  compre^ 
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hend  that  it  could  have  received  its  exist- 
ence from  the  same  Being  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  good,  they  limited  their  notion  of  the 
power  of  this  Being  that  they  might  vindicate 
his  goodness,  and  supposed  the  existence  of 
another  independent  principle,  to  which  the 
origin  of  vice  and  misery  might  be  *  fitly  as-^  . 
cribed. 

The  oriental  philosophy  was  naturally  that 
which   firi^t    corrupted    the   simple   truths    of 
Christianity,  which  was  first  promulgated  in 
the  east,  and  was  long  despised  and  neglected 
by  the  reasoners  of  Europe.     The  ♦  Gnostic 
sects,   so  denominated  from  their  vain  preten- 
sion to  a  superior  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
were  accordingly  formed  even  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  noticed  in  the 
apostolic  writings  ;  whereas  Origen,  who  t  first 
introduced  the  admixture  of  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophy in    the  interpretation   of  the   sacred 
scriptures,   flourished   in    the    third.      These 
sects,  which  referred  to  a  principle  of  evil  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  together  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,   and  rejected  not   only .  the  be- 
lief of  a  resurrection  of  our  corporeal  frames, 
but   also    the    reality    of  that .  human    form 
which  had  been  assumed  by  our  Redeemer, 
and  consequently  the  reality  of  the  sufferings 

*  Mosheim,  cent.  1.  part  2.  ch.  5.  '    f  Ibid.  cent.  5. 

part  2.  ch.  3. 
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whidi  he  bad  undergone  in  our  nature,  had  * 

sunk  under  the  united  efforts  of  the  Chris- 

• 

tians  and  the  Platonic  philosophers,  when 
ManeSy  a  t  Persian  of  the  province  of  Babylon 
or  Cbaldea,  who  was  born  in  the  year  24(^ 
undertook  to  form  a  new  combination  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  philosophy  of  his  couDtiy. 
For  effecting  this  purpose  (g)  he  assumed  to 
himself  the  character  of  that  Comforter,  whom 
Jesus  had  promised  to  his  followers,  applied  to 
our  Lord  the  characters  and  actions  which 
the  Persians  attributed  to  their  god  Mithras, 
and  rejecting  (h)  almost  all  the  sacred  books  of 
our  religion,  be  boldly  supplied  their  place 
with  a  new  gospel,  filled  with  the  reveries  of 
his  own  imagination.  The  sect  of  Manes  did 
not  indeed  enjoy  a  long  prosperity,  fot  it  was 
overpowered  by  the  combined  hostility  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  who  were 
equally  incensed  at  the  attempted  coalition  of 
their  tenets,  and  Manes  was  himself  put  to 
death,  probably  to  gratify  the  Magi. 

Though  Manicheism  was  too  extravagant 
to  maintain  itself  long  in  the  minds  of  men, 
a  moderated  doctrine  of  the  same  kind  was 
generated  from  it,  which  extended  itself  from 
Armenia  into  western  Europe,  and  subsisted 

*  Mosheim,  cent.  S.  part  2.  ch.  5.  f  Hbt.  de  Mani- 

taehie  par  Beauaobrei  tome  1.  p.  65.  Amst.  1754.  Moth, 
cent.  S.  port  2.  ch.  5. 
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there  even  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sect 
of  the  Paulicians  *  had  its  origin  in  Armenia  in 
the  year  653,  when  a  deacon,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  among  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  was 
returning  home  through  th^  country,  and  hav- 
ing been  kindly  entertained  by  an  obscure  Ar- 
menian of  the  Manichean  sect,  requited  the  ge- 
nerosity of  his  host  by  presenting  him  with  two 
manuscripts,  which  he  had  brought  out  of 
Syria,  the  Gospek  and  the  epistles  of  Saint 
Paul.  The  Armenian,  struck  by  the  force  of 
truth,  rejected  his  Manichean  doctrines  for 
Christianity,  but  secretly  influenced  by  the 
very  notions  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
renounce,  he  incorporated  (i)  many  of  them 
with  his  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
heretics,  who  received  their  appellation  from 
one  Faulus  a  proselyte,  and  probably  cherished 
it  with  a  secret  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
apostle,  whose  epistles  they  especially  reve- 
renced. Violently  persecuted  by  the  imperial 
court  of  Constantinople,  this  sect  was  trans- 
planted from  Asia  into  Thraee,  whence  they  pe- 
netrated into  Bulgaria  J  and  in  the  eleventh 
century,  having  been  again  attacked  in  Thrace, 
they  migrated  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria, 
following  t  the  course  of  the  Danube,  then  a 

•  Pttnis  Siculos,  BbK  Mag.  Pat  UnxL  19*  p*  ^14^-825. 

f  Hailani^  Td.  S.  p.  588* 
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great  channel  of  the  commerce  of   Constan- 
tinople, or  took  the  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Swisserland  and  France.    The  Albigenses,  who 
received  their  appellation  from  AIbi  a  town  of 
Languedoc,  appear  to  have  sprung  from  these 
PauUcians,  and  to  have  retained  much  of  their 
peculiar  opinions ;  it  has  even  been  stated  by 
M.  Paris,  that  they  acknowledged  an  antipope 
or  primate,  who  was  established  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  the 
country  into  which  these  had  penetrated  from 
Thrace.    The  records  of  the  Romish  Inquisi- 
tion, by  which  they  were  persecuted  in  com- 
mon with  the  Waldenses,  sufficiently  prove  that 
an  important  distinction  existed  between  the 
two  sects,  and  that,  while  the  Waldenses  were 
attacked  rather  as  enemies  of  the   temporal 
aggrandisement  of  the  church,  the  Albigenses 
were  opposed  as  adversaries  of  its  faith,  as  well 
as  of  its  establishments.     The  errors  of  their 
faith  were  such  however  as  had  a  natural  ten* 
dency  to  render  the  Albigenses  hostile  to  the 
corrupt  practices  of  that  church,  as  they  were 
studious  of  those  parts  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
which  they  exclusively  respected,  and  under 
the  influence    of  their  Manichean   principles 
regarded  as  a  duty  the  observance  of  an  aus- 
tere mortification,  and  rejected  the  adoration 
of  the  cross  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 
Protestant  writers  have  been  solicitous  to 
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prove  that  the  Albigenses  have  been  traduced 
by  their  adversaries  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  were  really  a  sect  professing  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  Christianity.  The  historian 
of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  other  hand  has  ap- 
peared to  be  desirous  ^f  representing  the  Re- 
formation simply  as  the  progeny  of  a  Mani- 
chean  heresy,  having  sprung  exclusively  from 
the  Albigenses,  and  these  having  received  their 
opinions  through  the  Paulicians  from  the  foU 
lowers  of  Manes,  The  historian  is  indeed 
sufficiently  correct  in  his  statement  of  the  origin 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Albigenses,  but  no  in- 
ference can  be  more  fallacious  than  that,  which 
would  therefore  involve  the  Reformation  in 
the  obloquy  of  a  Manicheau  original.  Three 
(k)  different  sects  appear  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  resistance,  which  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church  encountered  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  the  Waldensei,  the  Arians,  and  the 
Albigenses :  of  these  the  Waldenses  appear  to 
have  been  irreproachable  in  doctrine,  and  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  true  fathers  of 
Protestantism ;  the  Arian  descendants  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  Pauliciao  sect  of  the  Albi* 
genses,  were  auxiliaries  indeed,  but  united  in 
the  common  cause  only  by  the  hostility  which 
they  waged  against  a  common  enemy.  Among 
themselves  these  various  sects«  however  com- 
bined in  their  opposition  to  Rome,  were  by  no 
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means  united,  the  Waldenses  strenuously  niiun« 
taining  their  own  orthodox  opinions  gainst 
the  Arians  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  Albigenses.  Still  the  common  war 
was  waged  with  figour ;  and  while  the  Wal- 
denses combated  their  adversaries  with  the 
persuasive  force  of  simple  truth,  the  Arians 
encountered  them  with  the  confidence  of  human 
reasoning,  and  the  Albigenses  with  the  im* 
posing  austerity  of  Manichean  mortification. 

While  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  constituted  a 
strong  hold  fdr  the  security  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Waldenses,  the '  south-eastern  provinces 
of  France  were  fitted  for  receiving  and  che*- 
rishing  the  remainder  of  the  sect  with  their  he- 
retical allies,  by  that   political  independence 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy,  until  the  time 
had  come  when  the  dispersion  of  these  sec- 
taries could  propagate  in  a  more  favourable 
soil  the  seeds  of  religious  reformation.    This 
dispersion  biegan  *   in  the  year  1180,  when 
Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  who  probably  had  de- 
rived the  surname  c^  Waldo  from  that  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  was  driven  from 
his  home  by  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  retreat  first  in  the  Nether- 
lands  and  Ficardy,  and  finally  in  Bohemia.    In 

*  Hisl.  det  Egliaet  Ewig.  des  VaUset  do  Piedaoat,  par 
Leger^  ch.  25.  p.  159.  Leyde,  1669. 
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this  country  lie  and  his  followers  assisted  in 
preparing  the  people  for  the  preaching  of 
Huss ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  expressly 
stated,  that  the  Bohemiaq  churches,  while 
they  acknowledged  that  Huss  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  writings  of  WiclifTe,  considered 
themselves  as  having  received  tlieir  principles 
more  immediately  from  the  Waldenses.  The 
final  dispersion  of  the  sectaries  of  the  south* 
eastern  provinces  of  France  was  effected  about 
half  a  century  afterwards.  Raymond  VL  earl 
of  Tholouse,  had  *  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  protection  which  he  afforded  to 
them,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Roman  pontiff  Innocent  III,  who 
accordingly  in  the  year  1206  despatched  his 
legates  to  crush  the  rising  heresies.  From  this 
commencement  was  gradually  formed  the  exe* 
crable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
completed  by.  the  succeeding  pontiff  in  the 
year  1235  ;  the  only  sure  support  of  a  system, 
which  denies  to  mankind  the  liberty  of  thought 
on  that  subject,  in  which  every  individual  is 
most  deeply  interested.  The  original  Wal- 
denses  of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  however  * 
retained  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  their  bre- 
thren, who  were  scattered  through  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  being  respected  as  the  pri^ 
mitive  congregations  of  the   sect :    to  these 

*  Leger,  liy.  1.  ch«  32. 
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rallies  accordingly,  as  to  a  university,  those 
who  were  intended  for  holy  orders  were  sent  to 
study  their  profession  ;  and  from  them  mission- 
aries were  occasionally  sent  even  into  distant 
countries,  to  form  new  churches,  or  visit  and 
superintend  those  which  had  been  already  con- 
stituted. 

The  Grecian  and    the    oriental  philosophy 
have  been  shown  to  have  each  contributed  to 
strengthen,  by  the  support  of  two  very  different 
heresies,  that  resistance  which  the  simple  or- 
thodoxy of  the   Waldenses  oppossed   to  the 
abuses  of  the   Romish   church.     If  it   should 
now  appear  that  the  false  religion  of  Mahomet 
may  also  claim  to  have  exercised  some  influ- 
ence in  assisting  the  reformation  of  corrupted 
Christianity,  it  will  present  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting view  of  the  extensive  and  various  com- 
binations   of  the    divine   government      That 
religion,  it  *  has  been  well  observed,  has  been 
from  its  commencement  the  unceasing  censor 
of  the  perversions  of  the  Christian  faith.    Just 
when  the  religion  of  Christ  was  sinking  under 
its  manifold  corruptions,  a  false  religion  was 
established   in  the  world  with    distinguished 
celebrity,   which   opposed   the  utmost  simpli- 
city  of  worship  to   the  superstitions  of  a  pa- 
ganized ritual,  its  leading  tenet  of  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  to  the   deification   of  the 

*  Turner's  Hist,  of  EnglaDdi  voL  2.  p.  S14s,  &c. 
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Virgin  with  a  crowd  of  other  saints,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  -  of  a  priesthood  to  the 
establishment  of  a  numerous  opulent  and  do- 
mineering hierarchy.  That  the  doctrines  of 
that  religion  excited  the  curiosity  of  Chris« 
tians  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  a  French  abbot,  the  friend 
of  Saint  Bernard,  translated  the  Koran :  the 
prohibition  which  forbad  Christians  to  serve 
in  the  ships  of  the  Saracens,  authorises  us 
to  conclude,  that  the  mutual  alienation  of  the 
people  of  the  two  religions  was  then  consider- 
ably diminished :  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
Roman  see,  forbidding  Saracens  to  have  Chris- 
tian slaves,  and  requiring  them  to  pay  tithes, 
indicate  that  they  were  resident  in  countries, 
in  which  the  papal  authority  was  acknowledged. 
The  wars  indeed  and  the  commercial  inter- 
course, which  brought  these  two  great  clashes 
of  mankind  into  combination,  formed  a  suffi- 
cient communication  for  conveying  the  influ- 
ence of  opinion  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
especially  in.  the  case  of  religion,  in  which  all 
were  deeply  concerned,  and  the  two  classes 
were  so  obviously  contrasted :  and  we  actually 
observe  that,  when  the  religion^  of  .Mahomet 
had  been  established  in  Spain,  reforming  opi- 
nions abounded  in  its  vicinity,  and  were  widely 
diffused,  with  a  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the 
wealth,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  the  papal  hier- 
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archy.  Nor  was  this  influence  of  the  Spanish 
Mahometans  the  mere  result  of  vicinity  and 
the  intextsourses  of  war  and  commerce^  for 
the  sciences,  which  they  eagerly  cultivatedi 
drew  among  them  inquisitive  men  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  these>  when  they  bad 
tvtumed  to  their  homes,  were  forward  in  pro- 
pagating among  their  countrymen '  new  ideas 
on  the  snhject  of  reli^on  and  ecclesi^tical 
establishments.  Gerbert,  one  of  tbeas  stu* 
dents,  and  himself  afterwards  a  pope,  was  ia 
the  year  990  so  strongly  impressed  with  such 
opinions,  that  he  proclaimed  the  pontiff  to  be 
Anti-Christ,  *'  the  man  of  sin"  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians :  from  the 
schools  m  France,  which  he  instituted,  came 
Berenger,  who  in  the  succeeding  age  attacked 
the  great  papal  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  : 
and  the  schoolmen,  whose  disputations,  vain  as 
they  were  in  themselves,  roused  from  its  sleep 
of  ignorance  the  intellect  of  Europe,  received 
thei^  arguments  and  their  habits  of  contention 
fbom  the  Arabian  metaphysicians.  In  the  eastern 
empire  also  an  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  pro- 
bably contributed  to  excite  the  emperor  Leo 
to  the  destruction  of  the  images,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Christian  churches, 
and  thus  may  have,  on  the  other  hand,  indi'* 
rectly  and  eventually  contributed  to  that  sepa- 
ration of  the  eastern  and  western  churches. 
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^ich  gtre  a  begioning  to  the  inilependence  of 
the  papacy^  with  all  those  enormous  abuses 
which  provoked  the  eiSbrts  of  reformation. 

This  false  religion,  which  thus   appears  to 
have  been  fitted  to  exercise  generally  a  bene- 
ficial infiuence  in  correcting  the  abuses  of  that 
which  was  true  and  genuine,  appears  also  to 
have  had  a  direct  and  special  connection  with 
those  several  arrangements  which  have  been 
particularised,    as    predisposing    the    western 
Chf istiani  to  the  reformation  of  their  church. 
Claude,  archbishop  of  Turin,  from  whose  stre* 
huoU^  eottdemnation  of  image-worship  the  se- 
paration of  the  Waldenses  has  been  with  pro* 
bability  derivisd,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
therefdre  probably  influenced  in  this  measure 
by  his  fatniliatity  with  th^  anti-idolatrous  Sa* 
fac^ns  of  that  countfy ;  and  the  sect  of  the 
Paulicians,  whibh  gave  being  to  that  of  the 
Albigenses,  wa^  fbrmed  in  Armenia,  when  the 
Saracens  had  become  masters  of  the  neigh* 
bodring  country  of  Syria,  and  a  deacon^  who 
had  in  the  latter  been  a  prisoner  atnong  th^ 
Saracens,  was    returning  home   through   thil 
former,  and  wa^  entertained  by  an  inqutsitiv^ 
Manichean.    The   Arians  also,   though  their 
tenefe  appear  t6  YiA^e  be^ti  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  Gothic  conqueror^  of  the  empire, 
must  have  felt  themselves  supported  by.  the 
vicinity  of  those^  who  would  acknowledge  in 
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our  Saviour  only  a  prophetic  character.  All 
those  too,  who  were  offended  by  the  gross  and 
multiplied  abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  would 
be  more  loud  and  strenuous  in  their  protesta- 
tions, when  they  found  themselves  in  almost 
the  presence  of  men,  whose  religion  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  specially  contrived  to  expose  the 
corruptions,  by  which  that  church  was  disfi- 
gured and  debased. 

Though  the  church  of  Greece  was  not  fitted 
to  exercise  any  direct  influence  in  promoting 
the  reformation  of  that  of  the  west,  being  itself 
so  grievously  degenerate  as  to  require  to  be 
depressed  by  the  Turkish  dominion,  yet  some 
collateral  influence  has  been  *  already  traced 
to  it,  as  it  affected  the  minds  of  those^  who  in- 
habited the  common  border  of  the  two  districts, 
in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
were  respectively  acknowledged.  Bohemia 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  by  missionaries  of 
the  Greek  church ;  and  though  the  connection 
formed  afterwards  with  the  Germanic  empire, 
tended  to  subject  it  to  the  authority  oi  the 
papal  see,  the  rules  of  the  Greek  church  conti- 
nued to  be  observed  in  it  about  a  century  and  a 
half:  the  Roman  ritual  began  then  .to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  during  about  two  centuries  Bohemia 

•  Vol.  4.  p.  ss,  34. 
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fluctuated  between  the  two  systems.  Near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  Bohe- 
mians were  .in  this  uncertain  state  of  religious 
observance,  the  Waldenses,  driven  by  per- 
secution from  Lyons,  arrived  among  them/ 
and  found  their  minds  well  prepared  to 
listen  to  Iheir  representations  of  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  church.  The  Greek  church 
had  long  been  distracted  by  doctrinal  dissen- 
sions, and  was  also  disgraced  by  a  gaudy  and 
idolatrous  ceremonial,  but  (/)  in  two  import- 
ant  particulars  it  had  however  been  preserved 
from  the  grosser  corruptions  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  west ;  it  permitted  the  liturgy  to 
be  performed  in  the  vernacular  language  of  each 
of  the  countries  which  received  its  tenets,  and  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  admi- 
nistered the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the 
laity.  To  these  peculiarities,  which  obviously 
presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  most 
illiterate  minds,  the  Bohemians  had  been  long 
exclusively  accustomed,  and  down  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Waldenses  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  still  adhered  to  them,  probably  with 
encreased  attachment  on  account  of  the  ef- 
forts employed  to  establish  the  regulations  of 
the  Romish  church.  In  such  a  people  the  fu- 
gitives found  many  well  disposed  to  embrace 
their  sentiments  of  opposition  to  Rome ;  and 
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it  is  expressly  stated  by  *  Mosheim,  that  the 
Waldeoses  of  Bohemia  associated'  themselves 
with  the  party  of  separatists  formed  by  the 
preaching  of  Huss  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

It  was  natural  that  a  country,  in  which  such 
materials  of  resistance  had  bef  n  prepared,  should 
become  the  scene  of  the  earliest  strug^e  of 
continental  refcKination.  Accordingly  a  century 
before  'Luther,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  having  (m)  had  their  zeal  excited  hy 
the  writings  of  Wiclifife,  the  English  patriardi 
of  religious  reform,  preached  openly  in  B<Ae* 
mia  the  necessity  of  a  formal  separation  from 
the  see  qf  Rome.  Nor  was  this  a  (»)  transtent 
effort  speedily  and  effectually  suppressed;  for 
in  this  same  country,  a  century  after  Luther, 
arose  from  the  same  cause  that  memorable  war 
of  thirty  years,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  the  grand  adjustment  of  the  po« 
litical  interests  of  the  west. 

To  these  general  considerations  of  predispos* 
ing  causes  must  be  added  that  of  the  personal 
character  of  one  celebrated  individual,  whos^ 
authority,  acknowledged  in  the  Romish  church, 
afforded  a  powerful  support  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation.  The  existence  of  an  indivi- 
dual so  peculiarly  characterised  as  Augustine, 
occurring  «as  it  did  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

*  Genu  4.  part  2.  ch.  S. 
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fourth  ctnturyi  just  as  those  COTruptions  were 
b^DBing  to  prevail,  against  which  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation  \}is  doctrine  of  justification 
was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  antidote, 
may  surely  be  regarded  as  an  event  de^rving 
attention  in  an  examination  of  the  causes  of 
that  great  revolution.  The  doctrine  of  Au* 
gustipe,  not  disavowed  as  the  faith  of  that 
church  when  it  was  not  yet  too  much  perverted 
by  the  vain  contrivances  of  prieatcraifl  to  consi- 
der  all  human  efforts  as  insufficient  for  salvation, 
remained  through  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  a 
beacon  to  warn  the  rejecting  from  the  errors  of 
iuperstitious  observances ;  and  among  the  friars 
of  the  Augustinian  order  at  last  was  found  the 
man,  who  boldly  qnd  successfully  arraigned  the 
fallacy  of, the  system,  wliich  had  substituted 
these  observances  for  the  genuine  means  o^ 
salvation.  The  great  question  indeed  between 
the  reformers  and 'the  Romanists  w{»,  whether 
a  man  oould  attain  salvation  by  the  various  de-* 
ticea  of  superstition  and  priestcraf):^  or  should 
depend  only  on  the  merits  and  the  intercession 
of  Christ.  Fortunately  for  the  reformers  it 
happened  that  this  father,  acknowledged  and 
reverenced  in  the  church  of  their  adversaries, 
had  long  before  established  the  doctrine,  that 
merely  human  efforts,  even  of  moral  righteous- 
ness, must  be  wholly  unavailing,  and  the  prin« 
eiple  applied  kseM^wkb  yet  greata:  ^o^ee  to  the 
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numerous  observances,  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  priesthood  for  the  reasonable  ser- 
vice of  a  Christian. 

This  eminent  man  was  born  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  and  appears  to  have  inhe- 
rited all  the  vehemence  of  character,  whicfa^is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  In  his  youth  his  ardent  spirit,  grati- 
fied with  their  pretended  solution  of  moral  dif- 
ficulties, engaged  him  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Manicheans,  to  which  he  continued  attached 
during  several  years,  until  he  was  at  length  re- 
called to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  sermons  of 
Ambrose,  .which  he  heard  at  Milan.  With  the 
zeal  of  a  proselyte  he  then  became  a  champion 
of  the  church  against  the  heresy  which  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  abandon,  arguing  strenuous- 
ly in  this  controversy  for  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  in  opposition  to  the  fatalism  of  the 
Manicheans,  who  *  represented  every  man  as 
possessed  of  two  souls,  the  one  derived  from 
the  evil  principle,  and  therefore  necessarily 
doomed  to  destruction,  while  the  other,  having 
sprung  from  the  good  principle,  was  as  cer- 
tainly destined  to  happiness.  Early  however 
in  the  fifth-  century  he  felt  himself  called  to 
another  controversy  by  the  very  different  heresy 
of  Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  who  t  maintained 
that  our  nature  had  experienced  no  corruption, 

*  Bmusobre,  Hist,  de  Maoioh^e,  tome  2.  p.  420.    Am^t. 
1759.  t  Mosheim,  cent.  5.  part  2.  ch.  5. 
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and  required  not  any  internal  assistance  of  the 
divine  spirit  for  attaining  to  the  highest  de* 
grees  of  piety  and  virtue,  though  by  external 
grace  it  might  be  usefidly  excited  to  exertion. 
Pelagius,  who  had  gon6  into  Palestine,  .was 
protected  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Je* 
rusalem;  whose  attachment  to  the  sentimenta 
of  Origen  disposed  him  to  countenance  the 
new  doctrine,  and  he  was  even  declared  by  the 
Roman  pontiflf  to  be  sound  in  the  faith ;  but 
Augustine,  at  the  head  of  the  bishops  of  Africa, 
was  steady  in  his  opposition,  the  pontiff  was  in*^ 
duced  by  his  representations  to  relinquish  the 
opinion  which  he  had  pronounced,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Pel^us  was  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed by  th^  authority  of  the  Roman  see. 
In  this  other  controversy  Augustine  attacked 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  as  strenuously, 
as  he  had  before  maintained  it  against  Mani- 
chean  fatalism,  and  was  hurried  into  the  use  of 
language,  which  was  understood  to  imply,  that 
God  had  predestinated,  not  only  the  punish- 
ment  of  sinners,  but  also  the  crimes  for  which 
it  was  to  be  inflicted }  this  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  however  he  vehemently  denied,  and 
employed  all  his  influence  in  procuring  its  re- 
jection. 

The  inconsistencies  observable  in  the  writings 
of  Augustine  have  afforded  a  subject  of  ani- 
madversion to  the  adversaries  of  the  modern  Cal« 
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tQ  th^  successive  (Usco^firie?  of  a  mind  paa^4^ 
KATChing  frfter  tb*  truth,  aD4  a^v^pcwg  gr»- 
duAUy  in  the  ^cquwtloR  of  religious  kiy>wle4ge. 
Tbe  QAse  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  es^er 
miud  of  this  prelate  was  (o)  more  wteut  49 
CMftfuting  an  aHverse  Qpioioo,  than  ra  modierair 
ing  and  guar^ng  Us  own  ;  and  that^  as  he  enr 
countered  adversaries  o{  very  di&rent  descrip^ 
ticdDS,  he  vtas  naturally  betrayed  into  the  use  of 
contradictory  expressions.    In  his  controvej^sy 
with  Pelagius  he  has  plainly  advanced  beyond 
the  principles  of  Amhro^e,  who  had  converted 
him  firom  Manicheism,  for  the  lat£er  (i})hM 
dibstinctly  referred  the  decrees   of  God*   in 
regard  to  the  futuve  ptinishoiient  of  the  wick^d^ 
to  hia  fiireknow^ge  of  their  conduct,,  whereav 
Augustine  *  has  declared,  that  in  the  work  of 
GOBversion  aqd  sanctificaAion  all  was  to  be  attri- 
bated  to  a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to  human 
agency; 

The  doctrine  of  Augustine  is  thf  substance 
ef  modern  Calvinism ;  and  whatever  may  bo 
deemed  of  ots  qoriptural  soundness,  the  reform^ 
era  enjoyed  a  manifest  and  verj  condderable 
advantage  in  being  enabled  to  turn  it  again«t 
their  adversaries:  the  council  of  Trent  CPQ^ 
damned  as  heretical  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
bat    it  coifld   never  be    forgotten  tbat  the 

^  MoihsiMi.  lot  2.  p.  as.  Lcmd«,  iV%> 
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church  of  Rome,  whidi  daiou  to  be  infal- 
lible and  unchangeable,  had  already  ackQOW- 
ledged  the  samp  doctrine  as  inculcated  by  Au« 
gustine.  The  same  doctrine  has  even  been  main- 
tained within  the  Roman  church  itaelf,  first  by 
*  Baius  a^  doctor  m  the  university  of  LQuvaioy 
and  afterwards  by  Jansenius  bishop  oif  Ypree^ 
the  latter  of  whom  has  been  foUow^d  by  a  nu- 
meroua  pa^y  among  the  Roman  Catholica  of 
France,  from  him  deik>minated  Jansenists. 

The  Pelagian  controversy,  which  provoked 
Augnstine  to  maintain  his  doctrine,  extended 
over  the  whole  Christian  world,  having .  been 
agitated  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  an  Ephesian 
council,  as  well  at  in  Rome,  in  Africa,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Britain.  In  the  Greek  churdi  Jerome 
was  sufficiently  exasperated  against  the  here- 
siarch,  to  traduce  his  moral  character,  though 
it  was  such  that  it  received  the  commendation 
of  his  great  adversary  Augustine ;  but  not 
hurried  into  an  extreme  opinion  with  the  cham- 
pion of  the  western  church,  he  i  contended  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  admitting  an 
appointment  founded  on  prescience,  not  an  ab- 
solute determination  of  the  Almighty.  The 
difierence  may  be  best  explained  by  that  of 
the  Grecian  philosophy,  naturally  prevalent  in 

*  Mosheim,  toL  4.  p.  295  ;  toL  j.  p.  205. 
f  Refatalton  of  CaMaisia  by  the  BUiop  of  Lincob,  p. 
Sas.  Loud.  1812. 
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both  the  churches  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Ma* 
nichean  tenets,  which  had  during  *  almost  nine 
rears  maintained  a  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of 
Augustine.  The  Greek  philosophers  not  hav- 
ing concerned  themselves  with  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  the  Greek  church  did  not  at 
all,  nor  the  Latin  church  before  Augustine,  en- 
ter deeply  into  the  enquiry  concerning  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature.  This  enquiry  was 
however  the  special  subject  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  east ;  and  though  Augustine  had  at 
length  renounced  the  Manichean  sect,  and  ar- 
gued against  its  tenets,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  opinions  so  long  cherished  may  have 
manifested  a  still  subsisting  influence  over  his 
mind,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  encounter 
the  opposite  heresy  of  P^lagius.  The  Manichean 
doctrine,  that  one  of  the  two  souls  of  every  man 
is  naturally  evil,  and  therefore  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting destruction,  was  indeed  different  from 
the  later  doctrine  of  Augustine,  which  taught  a 
distinction  of  two  classes  of  mankind  arising 
firom  the  free  determination  of  God,  not  from  . 
any  inherent  necessity  of  nature ;  but  he  may 
nevertheless  have  been  prepared  by  his  Mani- 
chean opinions  for  contemplating  without  repug- 
nance such  a  separation  of  individuals  as  should 
consign  to  inevitable  perdition  a  portion  of  his 
species.    As  the  western  church,  alarmed  by 

^  Lardoer's  Works,  voL  3.  p.  992*  Lond.  1788. 
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the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ments of  his  successful  adversary^  instead  of 
cojitinuing  to  maintain  its  former  moderation^ 
a  doctrine,  which  Calvin  himself  (jj)  has  inge- 
nuously acknowledged  to  be  '*  a  horrible  de- 
cree/' obtained  an  authority  in  it^  which  could 
not  afterwards  be  disowned  without  perplexity. 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  believe  that  the 
c^use  of  the  Reformation  might  have  been 
sustained  without  the  assistance  of  this  extreme 
opinion  ;  but  in  the  actual  operationis  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the 
real  world,  we  see  that  one  extreme  opinion  is 
encountered  by  the  contrary  influence  of  its 
opposite,  and  that  the  middle  path  of  modera- 
tion can  be  pursued  only  by  the  aid  of  their 
mutually  countervailing  activity,  as  the  planet 
preserves  his  due  distance  from  the  central 
body  by  the  reciprocal  counteraction  of  the 
centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces. 

While  all  this  various  enginery  was  prepared 
for  shaking  the  dominion  of  the  papacy,  that 
dominion  was  itself  subjected  to  the  action  of 
interior  causes  of  decay,  which  enfeebled  its  re- 
sistance. In  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  at** 
tained  its  greatest  prosperity,  which  *  may  in* 
deed  be  considere4  as  having  been  continued 
though  the  whole  of  that  age,  having  begun 
with  Innocent  III.  and  ended  with  Boniface 

•  Hillami  toI.  9.  p.  63. 
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former  of  tbne  t#o  poBtiflb  wte 
ftuocesisfal  in  rukiin^  the  Bwabian  dytiaaty  of  tlie 
Geiiimii  empire  ;  Another^  who  enjoyed  the  pa- 
pacy in  the  inteniiediate  piridd^   attempted, 
though  in  Vaio,  to  tf  ansfer  tb^  orown  <tf  Ara- 
gmi  &oin  the  retgnihg  fiimily  to  a  prithee  of 
Ftaoce}  and  Bbni&ce,  extending  the  preten* 
siond  of   his  see  beyond  the  couatrite  with 
wbi<:h  it  itiight  be  considered  ^  politically  eon- 
nectddi  arrogatedl  the  cbaradber  of  lord  paia^ 
mount  of  Scotland,  under  the  pretence  of  rea- 
cuing  it  from  the  atms  of  Edward  I.    Innocent 
indeed,  whose  papacy  began  that  century^  had 
been  *  successful  in  accomplishing   the  three 
great  enterpHses  of  papd  ambitidn :  he  first  t>f 
die  pontift  acquired  a  dominion  over  Rome 
and  the  central  pafta  of  Italy ;  by  the  Latin 
conquest  of  ConiAantinople,  and  the  submiasion 
of  Bulgaria  and  Armteia^  he  attained  the  su- 
premacy of  the  whole  Christiail  chiireh;  and 
hB  realised,  after  the  lapse  of  more  titan  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  bold  pretehsion  of  Gr^ory  VII. 
to  the  general  coiltrdl  of  princes^  asserting  to 
the  papacy   the  satne  superiority  orer  dieir 
power,  which  the  g^eat  luminary  of  the  <Uy 
maintain^  over   the  lesser  luminaries  of  the 
night.    But  this  ecclesiastical  aggrandiketomfct 
contained  within  itself  prmciples  of  dxssohttioa 
eten  mord  than  political  empires,  as  its  eonsis^ 
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eocj  and  strength  Were  entirely  dependent  tm 
opinion.  The  wealth  and  pemp .  And  ambttiba 
of  the  hierarchy  oftnded  tiie  go6d  seoBe  ead 
the  pietj  of  the  laity,  and  even  incurred  the 
severe  reproaches  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
the  ecclesiastics ;  the  papal  power  became  at 
Iragth  the  object  cf  the  great  schisin^  Whidh 
was  begun  in  the  year  1S?6»  and  during  fifty 
y^rs  exhibited  to  the  astonished  nations  of  the 
west  two,  or  even  three  pootifi^  denountii^ 
their  anathemas  in  their  mutual  contention  $ 
and  the  clergy  were  generally  alienated  from 
the  see  of  Rome  by  the  partiality  which  was 
there  manifested  for  the  mendicant  orders,  bj 
the  continually  encnsasmg  usurpations  ef  that 
see  on  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patrons^ 
and  by  its  oppressive  deipands  of  moneys  which 
was  sought  as  the  revenue  of  its  spittoial  ewh 
pire. 

It  seems  indeed  that  *  the  tempond  doniiaioil 
of  Rome,  first  ifhliy  established  by  Innaaeiit 
III,  enfeebled  the  spiritual  infloenee  of  th^ 
papacy,  by  exhibiting  it  as  a  political  potvtr 
engaged  in  the  ofdUnary  CMitentlons  of  Ambi- 
tion, and  employing  the  ordinary  measnrei^  of 
aggression  or  resistance.  In  the  three  ceAturitt 
which  have  succeeded  the  Refonnation,  in 
which  the  Roman  pontifis  could  hope  only  to 
maintain  a  certain  ecctesiastieal  pfeeminehoe 
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over  a  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  posses-, 
aion  of  the  Roman  principality  has  certainly 
maintained  the  dignity  <^  the  papacy,  by  prer 
serving  the  pontiff  from  becoming  dependent 
on  any  particular  sovereign  ;  but  in  earlier 
times,  when  a  spiritual  empke  was  raised  on 
the  basis  of  religious  opinion,  an  abstraction 
from  temporal  ambition,  in  a  nominal  depend- 
ence on  the  empire,  was  more  favourable  to  the 
ambition  of  the  pontifis  than  a  direct  engage- 
ment in  the  politics  of  Italy.  This  part  .then 
of  the  successful  enterprises  of  Innocent  III. 
appears  to  have  acted  with  a  double  influence 
on  the  papacy,  one  immediate  and  the  other 
remote,  but  each  accommodated  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  own  period,  though  neither 
was  contemplated  by  that  able  and  ambi- 
tious pontiff.  The  immediate  influence  of  the 
possession  of  the  Roman  principality  served 
to  discredit  the  papacy  as  a  spiritual  domi- 
nion,  add  thus  to  facilitate  the  Reformation ; 
and  its  remote  operation  made  provision  for  the 
independence  of  the  papacy  in  those  later  ages, 
in  which  the  formidable  pretensions  of  a  spiri- 
tual empire  had  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  preeminence  of  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
The  engagement  in  the  political  interests  of 
Italy  produced  indeed  its  natural  effect,  in 
bringing  forward  base  and  unworthy  men, 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
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gratifying  an  intriguing  ambition  ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly observable  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century -the  papal  throne  was  dis- 
honoured by  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
pontiffs,  especially  by  that  of  the  notorious 
Alexander  VI.  From  the  termination  of  the 
schism,  turning  their  attention  wholly  to  schemes 
of  temporal  aggrandisement  of  themselves  or 
their  kindred,  the  pontiffs  forgot  the  spiritual 
character,  which  constituted  the  real  power  of 
their  see,  and  while  they  were  caballing  for 
their  own  worldly  purposes,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation. 

The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  at  length 
very  generally  felt  even  by  those  who  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  various  efforts  were  ex- 
erted for  the  purpose ;  but  the  result  was  such 
as  proved  the  necessity  of  some  important 
change  of  tHe  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eli- 
rope.  When  the  papal  schism  had  outraged 
the  religious  feeling  of  every  serious  mind,  a 
council  was  convened  first  at  Pisa,  and  after- 
wards at  Constance,  to  remedy  the  alarming 
disorder  of  the  hierarchy.  The  *  latter  of  these 
assemblies,  which  met  in  the  year  1414,  adopted 
very  decisive  measures,  according  to  the  light 
which  it  possessed ;  it  struck  deadly  blows  at 

VOL.  IV.  N  N        . 

*  Hallam,  to).  2.  p.  106. 
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the  supreme  dominion  of  the  papacy,  but  no- 
thing  was  done  for  the  general  amendment  of 
the  church.  Constituted  on  (r)  a  more  demo- 
cratical.  plan  than  had  been  observed  for  ages 
in  ecclesiastical  councils,  this  assembly  pro* 
claimed  that  by  divine  right  it  possessed  an  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  refbtm». 
tion  of  the  church,  to  which  even  the  pontiff 
was  obliged  to  submit,  thus  denying  to  him  his 
infallibility  and  supreme  dominion,  which  were 
thenceforward  to  be  exercised  by  councils  con- 
vened {$)  at  stated  times.  This  formidable  as- 
sault was  however  eluded  without  much  diffi- 
culty, as  it  was  easy  for  the  papal  party  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  jealousies  of  the  various  na- 
tions, of  which  the  council  was  composed ;  and 
though  the  council  of  Basle,  assembled  in  the 
year  .1433,  proceeded  in  the  spirit  of  that  of 
(^onstance  to  abolish  various  abuses  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  yet  having  been  induced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  pontiff  to  depose  him  from  his 
dignity,  and  to  renew,  the  schism  by  the  elec- 
tion of  another  person  to  the  papacy,  it  lost  the 
support  of  the  princei^  of  Europe,  and  frustrated 
the  project  of  imposing  permanent  limitations 
on  the  papal  power  by  councils  periodically 
convened. 

These  councils  have  indeed  left  the  world  no 
reason  for  regretting  the  failure  of  such  a  plan. 
The  abuses  of  the  papal  supremacy  might  per- 
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haps  Have  beea  reduced,  or  even  suppressed, 
but  the  principles  of  spiritual  dominion  would 
but  have  been  transferred  from  an  ecclesiastical 
sovereign  to  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  and  no 
corruption  of  faith  or  worship  would  have  been 
purified,  no  encroachment  of  clerical  domination 
would  have  been  restrained.  The  council  of  Con- 
stance has  even  rendered  itself  for  ever  infa- 
mous (/)  by  solemnly  recognising  the  abominable 
principle,  that  no  faith  should  be  observed  with 
Huss,  by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Catholic  religion  ^  a  memora- 
ble example  and  demonstration  of  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  church  of  Rome  to  effect  its 
own  reformation.  Governments  (u)  as  well  as 
councils  have  resisted  the  usurpations  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  domestic  usurpations  of  the 
clergy  have  also  in  some  countries  of  the 
Romish  church  been  moderated  to  a  degree 
not  incompatible  with  the  good  order  of  the 
state  ;  but  the  subjugation  of  the  human  mind 
in  all  its  spiritual  interests  was  of  the  essence 
of  that  church,  and  accordingly  to  maintain  it 
persecution  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty,  and  fi- 
delity pronounced  to  be  a  crime.  Nor  was  this 
odious  principle  avowed  only  by  a  council,  and 
on  this  one  solitary  occasion,  but  (v)  had  be- 
fore been  substantially  established  in  the  De* 

M  N  3 
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cretals,  the  code  of  the  papal  dominion,,  and  it 
bad  been  expressly  announced  by  a  pontiff. 

When  so  many  causes  had  cooperated  to  con- 
stitute-a  numerous  sect  adverse  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  church,  the  special  pre- 
servation of  a  small  number  of  uncorrupted 
Christians,  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Goths,  the 
Manichean  tenets  of  the  Paulicians,  the  anti- 
idolatrous  spirit  of  the  Arabian  imposture,  the 
distinctness  of  the  usages  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  the  personal  character  and  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances  of  ^  Augustine  ;  and  when  that 
church  had  both  excited  by  the  enormity  of 
its  abuses  the  displeasure  of  every  serious  mind, 
and  by  actual  trial  had  proved  its  own  impo- 
tency  to  effect  a  reformation  which  all  good 
men  desired ;  it  pleased  the  almighty  Ruler  of 
the  world  to  bring  forward  as  the  chief  agent 
in  this  most  important  work,  an  obscure  monk 
in  a  distant  region,  who  was  (w)  beyond  the 
influence  of  all  these  causes,  but  catching 
in  his  monastic  seclusion  the  first  glimpses  of 
the  divine  light  of  truth,  was  urged  by  the 
intemperance  of  his  adversaries  to  question 
their  authority,  and  unintentionally  to  become 
the  reformer  of  Europe.  Perhaps  in  all  the 
various  combinations  of  the  history  of  the 
world  none  is  more  remote  from  that  which  hu- 
man conjecture  would  have  anticipated,  though 
its  expediency  seems  sufficiently  intelligible* 
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It  would  naturally  be  expected  by  thos^  who 
should  speculate  on  the  most  probable  manner 
in  which  a  future  event  of  this  kind  might  oc«. 
cur,  that  the  change  would  be  commenced 
among  those,  who  had  previously  jnlanifested 
the  strongest  spirit  of  resistance.  Yet  how 
evidently  do  we  now  perceive  the  advantage  of 
that  very  different  arrangement,  which  we 
could  not  have  foreseen  !  If  the  ^leader  of  the 
Reformation  had  arisen  among  the  Bohemians, 
what  could  have  occurred  but  a  repetition  of 
those  violences,  which  a  century  before  had 
distracted  their  country  ?  When  however  this 
important  individual  appeared  first  in  a  monas- 
tery of  a  distant  province,  remote  from  all  the 
irritations  of  earlier  struggles,  and  slowly  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  thraldom  of  his  mo- 
nastic habits,  he  might  rejoice  indeed  when  he 
discovered  that  so  many  persons  consented 
with  him  in  the  opinions,  which  he  had  b^en 
gradually  led  to  form  for  himself,  but  he  could 
be  subject  to  no  influence,  which  might  excite 
him  to  forget  the  moderation  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  and  useful  reforma- 
tion. The  predispositions  which  had  been  con- 
sidered,  gave  strength  to  the  cause ;  the  es- 
trangement of  the  leader  from  all  their  opera- 
tion gave  it  temperance  and  utility. 
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(a)  These  are  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  Piedmont,  and  are  distinguished  by  die 
Tiames  of  Lucerne,  Peyrouse,  and  Saint  Martin, 
all  opening  towards  the  east  between  Exiles  and 
Pignerol.  In  dl  these  the  whole  number  of 
men  able  to  carry  arms  did  liot  amount  to  more 
than  four  or  iive  thousand  men.  Leger,  liv.  1. 
ch.  1.  , 

(V)  This  appears  fVom  ati  extract  given  by 
Leger  of  an  bid  poem  entitled  La  Noble  Leifon, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  year.  Mr.  Hallam, 
who  is  disposed  to  refer  the  name  and  origin  of 
the  Waldenses  to  Waldo  of  Lyons,  rather  than 
to  the  vcUlies  of  Piedmont,  contends  that  the 
lines  which  bear  the  .  date,  mity  suit  with  any 
epoch  preceding  the  termination  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  but  they  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
precise  : 

Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  ans  compli  entierament, 
Che  fu  scritta  loro  que  sen  al  derier  temp. 

Other  specimens  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  vallies  have  been  given  by  Leger, 
the  dates  of  which  precede  the  formation  of  the 
sect  of  'Waldo,  who  began  to  teach  in  the  year 
1 1 80 ;  some  of  these,  he  tells  us,  are  dated  for 
the  year  1120,  and  one  for  the  year  1 126.  The 
translator  of  Mosheim  thinks  that  Peter  Waldo 
himself  obtained  his  name  of  Waldo  or  Valdus, 
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tiecause  he  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vallies,  which  in  the  language 
of  Piedmont  are  called  vata^^  whence  was  formed 
the  name  Voidois  for  the  people.  The  in- 
quisitor Reineras  Sacco,  be  remarks,  lived  but 
about  eighty  years  after  Valdus  of  Lyons,  and 
yet  speaks  of  the  Leonists,  his  followers  so 
named  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  as  a  sect  which 
had  flourished  mbre  than  five  hundred  years, 
and  even  mentions  authors  of  credit,  who  trace 
them  back  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Mosfa. 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  S.  p.  123,  note. 

The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  churches, 
which  subsisted  in  the  Tallies  of  Piedmont,  ex- 
perienced  a  change  in   consequence  of   two 
events,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1680;  one 
of  these  was  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  des- 
troyed, all  their  ministers  except  two  super- 
annuated men,    the  other    that  the  king   of 
France  in  that  year  became  master  of  these 
vallies.  By  both  these  events,  but  principally  by 
the  former,  as  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
supply  the  vacancies    of    the    ministry   with 
Frenchmen,  and  chiefty  with  Genevese,  the 
churches  were  conformed  to  the  system  of  Ge- 
neva.     Leger,  liv.    l.  p.   206,   207.      These 
churches  having  been  reduced  to  great  distress 
by  a  series  of  unfavourable  seasons,  as  well-  as 
by  the  most  violeirt  persecution,  Oliver  Crom-^ 
well,  in  concurrence  with  the  government  of 
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the  United  Provinces,  appropriated  an  annual 
fund  of  j612000  to  their  relief  and  support; 
but  Charles  II.  refused  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments of  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.     Ibid.  p. 
2U,  212.     Instigated  by  the  king  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Savoy  expelled  them  from  their 
vallies,  and  from  his  territory,  in  the  year  1686 ; 
but,  wearied  of  exile,  a  considerable  body  se- 
cretly returned  after  three  years,  and  the  duke 
soon  afterwards  quarrelling  with  the  king  of 
France,  tliey  were  in  the  year  1690  again  es- 
tablished in  their  original  habitations,  to  which 
they  invited  the  remainder  of  their  number. 
'Of  their  return  a  curious  account  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year   1710,  by  Henry  Arnold 
^pastor  and  colonel  of  the  Vaudois,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise^     We  may  judge  of  the  simpli- 
city of  this  people  by  the  description  which 
their  leader  has.  given  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
*of  killing  one  of  their  enemies,  who,  he  con- 
ceived,  was  protected  by  charms^    Hist,    de 
Glorieuse  Rentree  des  Vaudois  dans  leur  Val- 
lees,  p.  349.     In  this  narrative  it  is  stated  that, 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand,  they  had 
been  thrown  into  different  prisons  of  Piedmont, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  about  three  thou- 
sand, when  they  were  permitted  to  retire  into 
Swisscrland  agreeably  to  a  treaty  concluded  by 
the  duke  with  the  Protestant  cantons.      Before 
they  effected  their  return  firom  exile,  they  had 
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made  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  after  the 
second  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  cantons 
of  Berne  and  Zurich,  where  they  had  been 
sheltered.  On  this  occasion  more  than  eight 
hundred  persons  went  to  Brandenburgh ;  the 
rest  spread  themselves  into  the  -country  of  the 
Grisons,  on  the  frontiers  of  Wirtemburgh,  and 
in  some  places  of  the  Palatinate.  The  Palati- 
nate they  quitted  off  account  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  elector-pala- 
tine, as  they  became  apprehensive  of  the  French ; 
this  party  then  returned  to  Swisserland,  where 
they  were  received  through  compassion ;  and 
eight  or  nine  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  two 
hundred  were  necessarily  abandoned,  assem- 
bled on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  of  Ge^ 
ne va,  and  having  effected  a  passage,  reentered 
by  force  their  original  country,  in  which  they 
were  at  the  end  of  nine  months  quietly  settled. 

Such  was  the  subsequent  history  of  this  in$ipp 
resting  society  of  Christians.  They  had  m£n- 
tained  the  tradition  of  a  purer  forjn  of  Chris* 
ttanity  i  and  their  distinct  preservation  might 
afterwards  have  served  only  to  form  them  into, 
what  Geneva  has  been  less  properly  denomi*^ 
Dated,  a  Rome  of  Protestantism. 

(c)  Religionem  nostram,  et  omnium  Latins 
ecclesiae  Christianorum  fidem,  laici  ex  Suavift, 
Suici^  et  Bavaria,  humiliare  voluerunt ;  homi- 
nes  seducti  ab  antiqu&  progenie  simplicium  ho- 
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minmny  qoi  Alpes,  et  viciniam  habitant,  et  tem- 
per amant  antiqua.  In.  Suaviam,  Bavarian),  et 
ItaHam  borealem  sspe  intrant  illorum  (ex 
Suicid.)  mercatores^  .qui  biblia  ediscunt  memo- 
Titer,  et  ritus  ecclesiae  aversantur,  quos  credunt 
esse  novas.  Nolunt  imagines  venerari,  reliqiiias 
sanctorum  aversantar,  olera  comedunt,  raro 
masticantes  carnem,  silii  numquam.  Appellamus 
eas  iccirco  ManichsBos.  Horum  quidam  ab 
Hungadft  ad  eos  convenerunt,  &c.  Planta, 
vol.  1.  p.  9S. 

(jd)  Henault,  speaking  of  the  year  1156,  and 
some  subsequent  years,  says  that  these  pro- 
vinces were  continually  the  theatre  of  private 
wars  among  the  several  princes  and  lords,  all  of 
them  vassals  of  the  crown,  but  too  powerful  to 
be  restrained  by  the  royal  authority. 

(e)  Plato  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity 
conidisting  of  the  supreme  Being,  his  reason  or 
jogoSf  and  a  soul  of  the  world.  But  this  was 
not  a  trinity  composed  of  three  subsistences  in 
one  divine  essence  :  the  logos  was  according  to 
him  the  reason  of  God,  considered  as  contain- 
ing within  itself  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms  ; 
and  the  soul  of  the  world  he  conceived  to  be 
a  subordinate  nature  compounded  of  intelli- 
gence and  matter.  Bruckeri  lib.  2.  part.  2.  cap. 
6.  sect.  1,  §23. 

(jT)  The  ancient  magi,  of  whose  system  Zo- 
roaster was  probably  but  the  reformer,  held 
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that  there  i^ere  two  eternal  fieings,  God  and 
Matter,  and  that  Matter  was  animated,  and 
possessed  a  power  of  producing  beings  subject 
to  its  own  imperfections ;  they  seem  even  to  have 
iu^knowledged  in  the  region  of  Matter  a  chief 
or  prince,  who  had  in  this  region  a  power 
almost  equal  to  that  which  God  had  in  his  own 
kingdom.  Hist,  de  Manich^e  par  Beausobre, 
tomel.  p.  162,  168. 

(jg)  Such  is  the  statement  of  Mosheim,  vol. 
1.  p.  SOO.     Beausobre,  tome  1.  p.  268,  &c.  ad- 
mits that  he  availed  himself  of  the  promise  of 
the  Comfbtter,  but  denies  that  he  ever  assumed 
to  be  himself  the  Comforter.     Augustine  re- 
marks, that  the  promises  of  Christ  had  fur- 
nished the   Manicheans    with    a    pretext  for 
saying,  either  that  Manes  was  the  Comforter, 
or  that  the  Cdmforter  was  in  Manes.     The  two 
^propositions  are  indeed  very  different,  as  'Beau-^ 
sobre  has  observed,  the  latter  being  consisteiM^ 
with  the  supposition  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
this  impostor.     He  always  described  himself  -as 
the  apotftle  of  Christ ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
conceived,  agreeably  to  the  representation  of 
Mosheim,  that  the  Comforter  was  an  apostle 
favoured  with  an  especial  inspiration,  and  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  itself. 

The  great  error  of  Mimes  was  that  he  sup- 
posed  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  to  possess  life, 
movement,  and  sensibility •;  from  which  it  fol- 
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lowed,  that  God  was  not  necessary  for  fdfmmg 
organised  and  animated  bodies.  Beausobre* 
tome  1.  p.  495.  When  Augustine  disputed 
with  the  Pelagians,  he  agreed  with  the  Ma- 
nicheans  in  his  notion  of  the  enslavement  of 
the  will,  except  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
its  servitude,  iii^ich  he  attributed  to  the  cor- 
ruption engendered  by  original  sin,  and  the 
Manicheans  to  a  bad  quality,  eternally  inherent 
in  matter.     Ibid,  tome  S.  448. 

(h)  He  rejected  all  the  books   of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  New  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  :  nor  ^  does  the  canon  of  the  sect  ap- 
pear to  have  admitted  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  second  and  third 
of  Johq,  or  the  Apocalypse.     The  Old  Testa- 
ment he;  appears  to  have  rejected  because  it 
was'QOt  consistent  with  his  philosophical  system : 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  probably  chose  to 
reject  because  it  contained  an  account  of  the 
fi]}^ment  of  the  promise  of  the  Comforter ; 
though  the  cause  may  have  been  simply  that 
this  book  had  not  in  the  eastern   church  as 
much  authority  as  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles. 
The  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
he  did  not  acknowledge,  were  probably  not  in 
his  time,  nor  long  afterwards,  acknowledged  by 
the  oriental  Christians,  and  on  this  account 
probably  had  not  come  under  his  consideration. 
Beausobre,  liv.  1.  ch»  3,  5. 
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(i)  Petrus  Siculus  has  enumerated  six  here* 
sies  of  the  Paulicians.  1.  They  maintained 
the  existence  of  two  deities,  the  one  e^il  and 
the  creator  of  this  world,  the  other  good» 
called  irarfp  iTouf airiof,  the  author  of  that  which 
is  to  come.  2.  They  refused  to  worship  the 
Virgin,  and  asserted  that  Christ  brought  his 
body  from  heaven.  S.  They  rejected  the  Lord's 
Supper.  4.  They  also  rejected  the  adoration 
of  the  Cross.  5.  They  denied  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  admitted  the  New, 
except  the  epistles  of  Peter,  and  perhaps  the 
Apocalype.  6.  They  did  not  acknowledge  the 
order  of  priests.  Hallam,  vol.  2.  p.  528.  Mo- 
sheim,  remarks,^  that  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  Manicheans ;  ] .  in  Nnot  having  an  ec« 
clesiastical  government  administered  by  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons;  2.  in  receiving  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  epistle* 
of  Peter ;  3.  in  having  their  copies  of  the  Gos-^* « 
pel  free  from  all  interpolation.  Eecles;  Hist/ 
vol.  2.  p. '867.  It  might  be  added  that  they 
rejected  the  pretended  mission  and  the  spurious 
gospel  of  Manes. 

(Jc)  Erant  quidam  Ariani,  quidam  Manichiei, 
quidam  etiam  Waldenses  sive  Lugdunenses, 
qui  licet  inter  se  dissides,  omnes  tamen  in  ani« 
marum  perniciem  contra  fidem  catholicam  con- 
spirabant;  et  illi  quidem  Waldenses  contra 
alios  acutissime  disputant.    Du  Chesne,  torn.  S« 
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p.  666.  Alaoud,  in  ^is  second,  book,  where  he 
Ueats  of  the  Walde^sesa  pharges  them  priacU 
pally  with  disregarding  the  authority  of  the 
ctiurch,  and  preaching  without  a  regular  mi^ 
sioDi.     It  is  evident  however  frooi  th^  acts  of 
the  Inquisitions  that  they  denied  the  existence.  ^ 
of  purgatory ;  and  I  should  suppose  that,  even 
at  that  time,  they  had  thrown  off  most  of  the 
popish  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  Tliie 
difference  made  in  thqse  records  between  the 
Widcknses  and  Manichean  sects  shows  that  the, 
imputations  cast  upon  the  latter  were  not  in- 
discriminate calumnies.    See  Limborch,  p.  aOi 
and  268.    Hallam,  vol.  2.  p.  532. 

(/)  The  cause  of  the  former  of  these  distinc- 
tions probably  was  that  the  Greek  langusiga 
continued  to  be  the  living  speech  of  the  Greeks,, 
whereas  the  l^atin,  having  ceased  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  was  become  peculiar  to  the 
clergy :  the  cause  of  the  other  was  probably 
that  the  Greek  church  had  not  admitted  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  which  the  re-, 
trenchment  of  the  cup  appears  to  have  been 
a  consequence. 

(97?)  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  trap$l$toc 
of  Mosheim,  that  this  must  be  understood  pqly 
in  relation  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  des- 
potism of  the  court  df  Rome,  and ^  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy ;  it  beipg  certaia  ths^t  Huvs 
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adhered  to  th^  most  superstitious  doctrines  of 
the  church,  as  appears  hj  two  sermons,  whicb 
he  had  prepared  for  the  council  of  Const^ace. 
Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  S.  p.  410,  note. 

(n)  So  far  indeedf  was  it  from  being  transient, 
that  the  Hussites  have  been  represented  as  very 
numerous  in  Bohemia  at  no  distant  period. 
Some  think,  says  Riesbeck,  that  a  fourth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  this  sect,  which  has 
.  also  spread  widely  iu  Moravia*  Scarce  four 
years  are  past,  he  adds,  since  above  ten  thou- 
sand farmers  made  a  little  stand  to  recover 
their  freedom  of  opinion,  but  they  were  soon 
quieted,  and  the  thing  had  no  further  conse- 
quences. Travels  through  Germany,  vol.  1.  p. 
412.  -  Dubl.  1787. 

(o)  This  representation  is  justified  by  his  own 
aknowledgment.  Qusedam  noxia  victoria' poene 
mihi  semper  in  disputationibus  proveniebat, 
vdisserenti  cum  Christianis  imperitis ;  quo  suc-y 
cessu  creberrimo  gliscebat  adolescentis  animo-* 
sitas,  et  impetu  suo  in  pervicaciae  mag|num  ma- 
lum imprudenter  vergebat.  Aug.  de  duabus 
Anim.    Bayle,  art.  AugwUn. 

(p)  This  appears  from  various  passages 
quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Refutation  of 
Calvinism,  p.  376,  &c.  Ambrose  has  on  this 
occasion  quoted  the  words  of  Paul :  *'  whom 
he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate.'' 
Rom.  ch.  8.  V.  29.     He  might  also  have  cited 
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those  of  Peter,  which  are  yet  more  explicit : 
"  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God."  Ep.  ch.  1.  V.  2.  As  it  is  unreasonable 
to  refer  the  foreknowledge  of  God  to  his  pre- 
sent consciousness  of  his  own  actual  purposes, 
such  an  application  involving  a  direct  contra- 
diction, it  must  relate  to  the  future  conduct  of 
men,  foreseen  as  the  ground  of  the  divine  de- 
terminations ;  and  therefore  these  determina- 
tions cannot  be,  as  the  Calvinists  represent 
them,  irrespective^  or  void  of  all  reference  to 
the  actions  of  men, 

(jj)  Decretum  qtudem  horrilnk  fateor ;  infi- 
ciaii-  tamen  nemo  poterit,  quin  pr«sciverit 
Deus  qoem  exitum  esset  habiturus  homo,  an* 
tequam- ipsum  conderet,  et  ideo  praesciverit, 
quia  decreto  suo  sic  ordinarat.  Instit.  lib«  S. 
cap.  23.  sect.  7*  Can  the  love  of  God  consist 
with  a-  doctrine  admitted  to  deserve  such  an 
•epithet?  -The  love  of  God  is  the  love  of  infi-* 
nite  goodness. 

^r)  In  this  council,  besides  the  bishops,  sat  and 
Voted,  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries,  but  the 
ambassadors  of  all  Christian  princes,  the  depu- 
ties of  universities,  a  multitude  of  inferior  theo- 
logians, and  even  doctors  of  law.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ambassadors  could  not  vote  upon  arti- 
cles of  faith,  but  only  on  questions  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  the  church.  But  ecclesiastics 
of  the  second  order  were  allowed  to  vote  ge- 
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necaily*  To  co«nMerftct  also  the  superior  nmii* 
ber  of  the  Italian  bt^ojM^^ihv  couffeil  was  dt^ 
Tided  into  4fturiiltuAisi  the  Italian,  the  Gtor- 
anui,  the  Frenoh,  and  the  En^^igh^  and  with 
e<pial,  rights.  HaDamv  vol.  a.  pv  106.  The 
Spaniards,  who  aftopwarda  acceded  to  the 
council,  were  admitted  as  a  fi^  nation.  Hiat^ 
dtt  Conciie  de  Comtsjuse,  tome  s.  p.  S6,  &d. 

(0  Another  g^^nerat  eouncil^  w«tf  to  be  as^ 
SQiablcdat  the  endt  of  five  years,  ai  third  at  the 
cod  of  seven  more,  afid  froon  that  time  aCouncA 
was  ragulorly  to  be  eoffi^aned  at  the  end  ef 
each  interval  of  tea^    Hidlam,*  ^ol.  Sy^p.  109. 

(/>  ^  Qersoa,  the  most  eminent  tiHK>logiaa  of 
bia  age^  add  thv  iwgfkmt^  of  tb»  fWrty  thai 
opposed  the  tiuasaipiawf  princi|ies.  Was  dee^ 
doncenrad  ill.  thifr  atrociooa  bosiiiesa^''  Ibid,  p; 

(tr)  ^'  lA  thia  redstfance  (to  tile  dei|>(Mi|ar  of 
Ronm)  Sagland  waa  not  cmly  the  first  engslfnt 
bat  the  most  ceaiastent,  bar.  fbee  pariiam^nt 
pmrentingii  as  fio^  as  the  timea  permitted^  tittt 
wavering  paKcy,'  fed  wliid»  a  osott  itf  liabiegt 
9XkiL  it  iaa  satiifadorf  proa^of  dieredcldBkistioal 
supreaia^  ef  the  Ic^afure,*  tiiathr  l^o:  ebak 
cordate  made  by  Martw  V.  nt^  tbe  cftwocilef 
CoBstaace  with  theSk^b  riatfodr  ww&*ttO 
HMBtionrofresesvatkMiaofbeaefioeSf  ofaiMaftSi, 
aisd^tiie  oAer  ptMNSipal  griewnaea  df  that  afe  i 
Mr  anee«i»fa  dMiiMhf  to  ac<Aij^  by  cMiipre^ 

VOL.  IV.  o  o 
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jni^e  with  the  pope  any  mpdification,  or  ev^n 
confinnatioD,  of  thi^  sJba^te-law*"   Ibid.  p.  IIS, 
Nor  was  England  less  foFTfEurd -lb  a^i^posiDg'  the 
domestic  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  being  in- 
fluencctd  by  a  peculiar  hostility  arising  from  the 
principles  of  Wiclifie.    The  house  of  .commons 
more  than  once  endeavoured,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  that  reformer,  to  seize  for  the  public 
exigencies  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  but 
was  resisted  by  Henry  IV,  whose  policy  was  to 
support  the  prelates.   Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
also  was  kept  in  better  control  than  formerly 
by  .the  judges  of  common  law,  who  through  ra* 
ther  a  strained  construction  of.  the  statute  of 
pramumrc  extended  its  penalties  to  the  spiritual 
courts,^  when .  they  transgressed  their  limits. 
The  privilege  of  clei^  in  criminal  cases,  still 
remained,  but  it  was  acknowledged  not  to  com- 
:,psehend  .high  treason. .  Ibid.  p.  .114.    France 
« Jiaa^  beea  distinguished  from  other  members  of 
tbi^  RomaQ  communiop.  by  the  liberties,  of  her 
ch^Qch,  wlacb  however  were  less  complete  than 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  as  the  ^mnate^ 
were  leil  ,to  the  Roman, see  by  the  coocordate 
of  Francis  L.  Ibid.  p.  1  IT,  118.  In  regard  to  the 
'  national  hierarchy  France  began  the  work  later 
.than  England,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
^  ^nth  century  she  proceeded  fairther,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  having  introduced  the  appeal 
because,  of  abuse,  which  operated  even  ia  cates 
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acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  whereas  the  English  writ  of  prohibition 
restrained  them  only  from  interfering  in  mat^ 
ters  not  belonging  to  their  cognisance.     Ibid, 
p.  ISO,  131.^ — In  Germany  the  final  concordate 
of  Aschafienburg,  concluded  in  the  year  1448, 
surrendered  a  great  part  of  the  independence^ 
for   which  that  country  had  contended :   the 
pope  retained  his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
tax  in  their  place  ;  instead  of  reserving  bene- 
fices arbitrarily,  he  obtained  the  positive  right 
of  collation  during  six  alternate  months  in  each 
year ;  and  though  episcopal  elections  were  res- 
tored to  the  chapters,  he  continued  to  nominate 
in  the  case  of  translation,  or  if  any  person  ca- 
nonically  unfit  were  presented  to  him  for  con^ 
firmation.    Ibid.  p.  115.    It  seems  that' Ger- 
many was  not  sufficiently  a  single  government 
for  any  effort  of  resistance  against  the  domestic 
power  of  the  clergy. — The  CaAtiliaa  chttrnh 
was  anciently  almost  independent  of -Roilib, 
but  after  many  encroachments  the  code  of  laws 
promulgated  by  Alfonso  X,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  had  incorporated  a  great 
pi^rt  of  the  Decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal 
jurisprudence  an  authority,  which  it  no  where 
else  possessed  in  national  tribunals.     Ibid.  p. 
116.     The  country  was  thus  prepared  for  that 
dominion  of  the  hierarchy,  which  has  governed 
it  in  more  modern  times  :  but  the  pontiffi  ap« 
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pear  to  have  ftiled  in  their  attempts  to  se- 
tdblisb  their  authority  ia  Spain  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  bad  connected  that  country 
with  the  empire  and  with  the  papacy;  it  is 
certain  that  Spain  was .  active  in  restraining 
the  abuses  ef  the  pontifical  authority  at  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  and  even  at 
that  of  Trent. 

In   reviewing  the  various    fortune   of  the 
papal  dominion  in  these  several  countries,  we 
perceive  England  already  preparing  herself  for 
that  temperate  and  orderly  separation,  which 
after  another  century  she  accomplished;  and 
Germany  baffled  in  her  effi>rts  for   indepen- 
dence, to  be  excited  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  following  century  by  the  irritation  of  the 
hundred  grievances,  a  statement  of  which  was 
presented  to  Adrian  VI.  by  the  diet  of  Nu- 
jremberg :  we  see  France  on  the  other  hand 
9^. moderating  that  authority  as  to  render  to- 
lerable the.  pontrol,  to  which  it  was  her  for- 
tune  to  bfi  permanently  subjected ;   and  Spain 
adopting  into  her  national  law  so  much  of 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  that 
the  people,   notwithstanding  their  independent 
spirit,  were  trained  to  become  in  other  circum- 
stances the  slaves  of  the  clergy. 

(v)  It  was  established  in  the  Decretals  that 
as*  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church  is  not 
binding. ,  Urban  VI,  advanced  to  «the  papacy 
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111  the  year  1S78,  issued  the  foHowing  solemn 
and  general  declaration  against  keeping  faith 
with  heretics:  Attendentes  qnod  hujusxnodi 
..  eonfoederationes,  colUgationes,  et  ligse  seu  con- 
ventiones,  facts  cum  hujusmodi  haereticis  seu 
schismatic!,  postquam  tales  efiecti  erant,  sunt 
temerarifls^  illicitae,  et  ipso  jure  mttke,  (etsi  forte 
ante  ipsorum  lapsum  in  schisma,  seu  hseresini^ 
ihits,  seu  facts  fuissent)  etiam  si  forent  jura* 
mento  vel  fide  data  firmatas,  aut  coniirmatione 
apostolica,  vel  qudcumque  firmitate  aliA  robora-* 
tas,  postquam  tales  ut  pracmittitur,  sunt  efiecti. 
Rymer,  t.  vii.  p.  353,  S5S. 

(w)  Mr.  Turner  (hist,  of  England,  vol.  2.  pi 
489.)  has  inferred  from  an  anecdote  recorded 
by  Luther  of  himself,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  writings  of  Huss  to  attempt  the 
reformation  of  Germany;  bat  all  whidi'  we 
know  of  the  slow  progress  of  this  reformer  in 
emancipating  his  mind  from 'the  shackles  of  tfte 
Romish  religion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition, that  any  permanent  impression  had  been 
made  upon  his  mind,  except  indeed  |;hat  he 
may  have  learned   a  better'  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  scriptures  than  that  which  was  then 
generally  used.     •«  When  I  studied  at  Erfiird," 
says  he,  "  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent 
a  book  entitled  the  Sermons  of  John  Huss  :  I 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  doctrines  that 
arch*heretic  had  propagated.   Myjistonishmefit 
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at  the  readiog  of  them  was  incredible.  ~I  could 
not  comprehend  for  what  cause  they  had 
burned  so  great  a  man^  who  explained  the 
scriptures  with  so  much  gravity  and  dexterity. 
But  as  the  very  name  of  Huss  was  held  in  so 
great  abomination,  that  I  imagined  the  sky 
would  fall,  and  the  sun  be  darkened,  if  I  made 
honourable  mention  of  him,  I  shut  the  book 
with  no  little  indignation.  This  however  was 
my  comfort,  that  he  had  written  this  perhaps 
b^ore  be  fell  into  heresy  j  for  I  had  not  yet 
heard  what  had  passed  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance." L'Enfant,  tome  1.  p.  26.  Even  in 
the  year  1523,  when  some  of  the  Bohemians 
came  to  him,  and  explained  their  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  declared  that  he  only 
then  ceased  to  consider  them  as  heretics,  still 
however  mentioning  some  particulars,  in  which 
he  conceived  that  their  doctrine  required  cor^ 
rection.  Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheran- 
ismo,  p.  276.    Lipsiffi  1694. 


A  considerable  portion  of  this  work  is  now 

placed  before   the  public,  the   history  of  the 

world  having  been  reviewed  through  ten  of  the 

(  thirteen  centuries,  through  which  the  enquiry 

proposed  to  extend.    The  three  remaining  cen- 
\  turies  are  indeed  those  in  which  the  system  of 

t 
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Europe  received  a  distinct  arrangement^  and  its 
influence  on  the  other  regions  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  be  manifested.  But  though,  to  resume 
the  metaphor  which  concluded  the  former  pub- 
lication, the  pediment  has  not  yet  been  placed 
upon  the  columns,  nor  the  edifice  crowned  with 
its  dome,  the  general  plan  of  the  building  may 
now  perhaps  be  sufficiently  compreheaded,  the 
order  of  its  architecture  be  perceived,  and  a 
judgment  be  formed  whether,  with  all  its  ac- 
knowledged imperfections,  it  may  be  expected  to 
prove,  when  completed,  a  temple  in  which  man 
may  not  unsuitably  venerate  the  moral  provi-* 
dence  of  God. 
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